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H E following Sheets are offered to the World as 
containing the fubftance of a Courfe of Ledures 
on the Materia Medica, delivered by a celebrated 

Profeffor at Edinburgh, As they are not alledged 

to be printed by his dire&ion, it may feem necef- 
fary to lay before the Public the reafons which in- 
duced the Editors to this ftep, as nothing can be farther 
from their thoughts than the leaft intention of injuring 
either the fame or intereft of that Gentleman, for whole 
mind and abilities they have the higheft admiration and 
efteem. This is fo far the cafe, that they would think 
themfelves extremely happy, if, on a fight of this Work, 
the learned Author could be induced to favour the world 
with his improved fentiments on this fubjefr, which 
could not fail of being a moft ufeful, as well as an ac- 
ceptable prefent to the Public. The Editors have no 
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PREFACE. 

other motive for making this Work public } than a con- 
cern to find a Performance, which fo far excel Is in 
method, copioufiiefs of thought, liberality of fentiment, 

and judgment, all that have been before written on the 
fubjefl, in danger of being loft to the world. 



Near the end of 1761, and about the time when, 
by the academical rules of the Univerfity of Edinburgh, 
the Lefiures on Medical Subje&s ought to begin, Dr. 
Alfton, who was at that time Profeflbr of the Materia 

A- 

Medica, died. By this unexpected event, the Uni- 
verfity would have received an injury, if Dr. Cullen, 
who was then Profeflbr of Chemiftry, had not voluntarily 
offered to fupply the place of Dr. Alfton, in reading 
Lectures on the Materia Medica for that feafon. 



This was gladly accepted, and the offer was made 
with greater propriety, as the ftudy in which he was then 
principally engaged as a Profeflbr, led more direfily to 
this fubjed, than any other branch of Phyfic what- 
ever. 



It is obvious to every one's underftanding, how diiE- 
cult it was for the learned Author to acquit himfelf pro- 
perly in this arduous taik. Notwithstanding this dif- 

couraging circumftance, our Profeflbr attempted a plan 

entirely 
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entirely new and original, and executed the fame in a 
manner which gained univerfal approbation. The Jub- 
ilance of that Performance is the Work now offered to 
the Public, which, during an interval of eight years 
paft, has been much defired by the Faculty, and it was 
long hoped that the learned Author himfelf would 
have been induced to communicate them to the world : 
Bur, it is prefumed, that his other avocations and ex- 



fufficient 



for fuch an Undertaking. 



The. enfuing Sheets are printed from a'correfl copy r 
which has been carefully compared with feveral others. 
If, after all, any inaccuracies in the ftyle fliould have 
efcaped, they are not, in the flighteft degree, to be 
imputed to the Author, whofe manner of expreffion- 
is as pure and elegant, as the matter he delivers is 
great and original,. 

In fhort, the merit of the Performance ftands in 
need of no eulogium, and the method is too clear to 

require explanation, efpecially as the original Syllabus is 

fubjoined, with the blank fpaces filled up (in Italics?) as 

directed ta be done in the Courfe of the Ledtures. This 

is the only material alteration that the Editors have made, 

and the propriety of this will fcarcely be queftioned. 



LEC- 



errata; 

P. 44, 1, if fir irifiolocMi, rteJ txi&olochi*; 
P. 49- J- i. r. Aefbod, hftadrf becoming arid; 
Y. jj. I 6. «* am, fir idofyamfy, r. idhfvKnf r ; 
r. leg. 1. 3. r. pan&oB intmogmdi. 
P. 240. 1 M. r. 11 tmdgceJ u the frfcm. 
P.rfi.i.4.«*», r.Alliana. 

P. an. 1 13. r. nog ae Aroma, or hot unon* the Bitten. 
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^HE Editors, in publifiiing thefe Le&ures, hoped 
ttey were riot doing a thing diragreeable to the 
Author, but in this they were miftaken, and, 

4 L 

foon after the Publication, found he did not approve of it j. 
he complained that the Work was by no means fufficiently 
perfedt to do him honour ; he faid it was originally ini- 
perfeA, having been unexpectedly undertaken, arid necef- 
farily executed in great hurry ; and it was ftill more im- 
perfect from the inaccuracy of the Gentlemen who had 
taken thefe Notes of the Le<5tures« In /hort, the Dodor 
faw all this in fo ftrong a light, that, as foon as he v/as in- 
formed of the Publication, he applied for, and obtained 
from the Lord Chancellor, an Injunction, prohibiting the 
Sale of the Book. Upon this occafion the Editors, who 
never meant to do any thing difagreeable to the Author, 
applied to himfelf for leave to renew the fale. The fame 
reafons, however, which made him difapprovcof the firft 
publication, made him very unwilling to admit of it again ; 
but finding" that many copies of the book had been dif- 
perfed before the Injunction was ferved, being at the fame 

time perfuaded of the innocent intentions of the Editors, 
and folicited by feveral of his Friends, he has at length 

con- 
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contented to the fale of the remainder of the im predion, 
upon this condition, that the Editors, by collating feveral 

other Mannfcripts, fhould endeavour to correct many 

errors. This condition the Editors have now complied 

with as well as they can, and haye received from feveral 

Manufcripts fuch improvements as occafioned the re-print- 
ing of the firft fheet, and enabled them to give many cor- 
rections in other parts of the Work. They hope they have 
done enough to {hew what might be expedted from the 
accuracy of the Author's own hand put to fuch a Work, 
and for which they would have willingly waited, but they 
are affured by himfelf, that his other occupations, and time 
of life, make it very probable that he never will engage 
in it. 
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MATERIA MEDICA, 1761. 



A Knowledge of the Materia Medica comprehends a know- 
ledge of all the fubftances employed in preventing or cu- 
- ring difeafes, and therefore of all thofe employed either in 
diet or medicine. Different authors have followed different methods 
in delivering the knowledge of this part of fcience, all of them lia- 
ble to objections, which need not be here pointed out. I ihall mew 
you the plan w^ich I intend to follow ; and, if you fhall be con- 
vinced of the propriety of this, you will eafily fee the faults of 0- 
thers. Moil of the fubjects will be confidered under four different 
heads. 

, J ft, The knowledge of the fubjecl: in itfelf, and the diftin&ion of 
it from every other. 

2d, Its virtues in diet or in medicine, 

3d, The foundation of thefe virtues, fo far as it can be perceived 
in the fenfible or chemical qualities of the fubjecl. 

4th, Its pharmaceutical treatment, and other circumftances necef- 
fary to its application in medicine or diet. 

With refpect to the firft head. The fubje&s are of two kinds, 
as immediately produced by nature, or as farther prepared by art. 
The knowledge of the firft is to be got by the ftudy of Natural 
Hiftory; the knowledge of the fecotid, by an acquaintance with the 
arts which have been employed on them. Under thefecond head, the 

virtues fhall be delivered, firft, according to the feveral general indica- 
tions, and then as more efpecially applicable to particular difeafes. 
Here we muft obferve, that there is no very good foundation for many 

A of 
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of the virtues which are afcribed to medicines by the writers on the Ma- 
teria Medica. The doctrine of Signatures, the fancies of Aftrology, and 
themiflaken application of Chemiflry,have very much corrupted this 
part of fcience. Even what is pretended to be drawn from experience, 
as much of it has proceeded from the errors and prejudices of the 
ignorant, and much from the falfehood of defigning men, it 

is very little to be trailed. The writers, howeyer, on this fubjecl:, 
have commonly copied from one another ; but I hope I fhall be par- 
doned if I do not repeat after them ; and indeed I fhall willingly ap- 
pear rather paucafcire y quam mull a opinaru Under the third head, we 
ihall find mil more uncertainty. The fenfible qualities of fubftan- 
ces go but a little way towards difcovering their medical virtues. 
The Colour is a very uncertain guide ; the Smell goes but a little 
farther.; and it is the Tajle only that is of any cxtenfive application. 

Sir John Floyer, in his Phyiobafanos^ was the firft who profecuted 
this iludy to any length ; and the induftrious Linnaeus has fince be- 
ftowed fome attention upon it; but both of them, in draining to 
form a fyftem, have carried the matter too far. The Chemical A- 
nalyfis, nricrJy fo called, has been found of very little ufe ; but the 
treatment, by the application of different menftruums, has been of 
more fervice, and, by reiblving vegetables into their gummy or re- 
fmous partSi we have been able fometimes to feparate the falutary 
from the pernicious, and the efficacious from the inert parts of ma- 
nv fubftanccs. Under the fourth head, we fhall mention the phar- 
ceutical treatment which medicines have commonly, or may pro- 
perly receive, and, therefore, the feveral compofitions they enter in- 
to, with fome other particulars relative to their administration in diet 
or medicine. 

Of the feveral plans of a Materia Medica, that to be found m the 
treatife De mribus Mcd'tcamtntorum^ imputed to the celebrated Dr 
Boerhaave, appears to be one of the beft. It treats of the feveral fub- 
je&s as they occur in the order of the Metbodus Medendb, and it has 
premifed fome phyilological doctrines that are neceflary with refpecl 
to the whole, I find it neceflary to follow this part of the plan, 
efpedally, as I have fome peculiar notions on the fubjecl:, which, as 
they are not common in our ichools, it is neceflary for me to ex- 
plain. 

In the jirji place, we adopt the proportion very well eftablifhed, 
Mcdicawcntum non agit in Cadaver; That is to fay, That the opera- 
tion 
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tion of medicines does not depend on the laws of matter and mo- 
tion, which take place in inanimate bodies, but on a principle which 
fubfifts in living animals only. We inquire therefore after this vital 

principle. It mult be connected with the primary and fundamen- 
tal functions of the animal ceconomy ; but the functions of the ani- 
mal oeconomy are mutually fo much the caufes and effects of each 
other, and run fo much in a circle, that it is difficult to chufe where 
to begin. Many think the circulation of the blood may be confi- 

dered as the vital principle upon which all the other functions de- 
pend ; but we muft trace this to its caufe in the action of the heart ; 
and this again manifeftly depends upon a certain power acting in cr 
upon the mufcular fibres of this organ. When we confidcr this 

power, we find it belongs, in common with thofe of the heart, to e- 

very mufcular fibre in the whole body. At the fame time, we find, 
that the power of mufcular fibres every where depends upon the 
nerves ; that thefe nerves^ for what power* they communicate,' depend 
upon their connection with their ; common origin in trie brain and me- 
dulla spinalis ; the nerves and mufcular fibres therefore form a fyftem, 
whofe functions may be confidered as primary and fundamental in 
the animal ceconomy. The principal part of this nervous fyftem is 
manifeftly the common origin, which is properly enough confidered 

as the fenforitwt commune, as the more immediate organ of the' foul. 

It is therefore with probability fuppofed, that our intellectual part, or 
the foul, is the vital principle of the animal ceconomy. With regard 
to this, there is fome difference of opinion, which may be fuppofed 
to influence the fyftem of phyfic, and particularly the queftion, 
Whether our intellectual part depends on a certain conftitution of 
matter, or upon an immaterial fubftance connected with our mate- 
rial part? We are of the latter opinion, and think it is fully proved, 
by obferying, that there are laws of the animal oeconomy absolutely 
incompatible with the ordinary powers of matter and motion. But, 
on this fubject, I refer you entirely to, Dr Whytt, who, in his book 
on the, vital , and involuntary motions of animals, has put the,mat- 
ter beyond all doubt, I will add only one argument, which. is, That 

the afiociation of ideas, a very . fundamental part of all our, intellec- 
tual operations, cannot be explained upon any fuppofed organiza- 
tion of matter. There is indeed fomething analogous to it in found- 
ing firings,. that are in a certain proportion to one another ; but, if 
the^fimiiltaheous motions of > our intellectual partdq>cnded on. fuch a 
mechanifin, we fhould find, that thefe fimultaneous motions would 
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be con-fined to certain parts, and take place m thefe only; but, of the 
motions of living animals, any one may be aflbciated with any o- 
ther ; and the afTociation depends entirely upon the impreflions pro- 
ducing them being made, and frequently repeated, at the fame time. 

The exigence of a Sou! admitted, we mud next inquire into the 
circum fiances of its operating in the fyftem. With refpectto this, we 
£nd, That the notion of the foul's governing the whole animal 
functions is very ancient, as we meet with it in the Timaeus of 
Plato. It has fince been revived in different fhapes by Hehnont, 
Wepter, and Dolxus, and elpecially by Stahl, who plainly main- 
rains, that the foul, as in a great meafure independent of the body, 
and as in itfelf a rational being, preiides over and directs moft of 
the animal functions. In this he has been followed by many phy- 
flcians in Germany, by Dr Nichols in England, as appears from his 
difTertaticn, intitlcd Anima Mcdica ; and our countryman Dr Por- 

terfield has alfo ihewn a flrong bias to the fame opinion. We can- 
not, however, join in this with thefe refpeclable perfons, as we nei- 
ther find it founded in truth, nor that it can have any good in- 
fluence on the fyftem or practice of phyfic Although the foul is 
certainly a dirtied fubrtance from the body, it appears highly pro- 
bable, that the foul, while connected with the body, feldom adis, but 
in confequencc of motions firft excited in the latter; and that it is ge- 
nerally true, that Nihil eft in intelkclu, quod mtifrms fucrat in fen- 
Ju, Even our reflex fenfations feem to depend upon certain condi- 
tions of the organ of our intellectual functions; and thefe conditions 
being given, the reflex fenfations are always ncceflarv confequences of 
firrt imprefhens. The impoffibility of a perpetual motion or au- 
tomaton being demonftrated with refpect to matter, this is confi- 
dent as a proof, that the feeming automaton in a living animal muft 
depend upon a foul animating all its motions. That the foul isconftant- 
ly neceflary to the motions of the body, we readily admit; but the ar- 
gument is pufhed too far, when it is fuppofed that thefe motions arc 
fupported by the power of the foul alone ; for, it appears, that motions 
excited by the impulfe of external bodies, are abfolutely neceffary to 
that fupport. Take away all impreflions on the external fenfes, and moft 
perfons will fall aflcep,and that flcep would probably continue and end 
in death, were it not for impreflions being renewed. The power of the 
foul appears, cfpecially in what are called the voluntary motions; 
but thefe, properly ccnfidered, do not fhow that power exerted in 

an 
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an arbitrary manner, oc with any. attention to the motions of the 
body. How the Will is determined in all cafes,,^e do nqt'fay ; but, 
however, determined,, it is merely the conception of an end or pur- 
pofe to. be executed; and,, with this, certain motions of the body 

arc necelfarily conne&ed, without the foul's being confcious, in ma- 
ny cafes, even of the motions^ of the limbs produced, ana 1 in no cafe 
of the .action of the mufcles which produces thefe motions! Anger 
makes me Will to give a blow; I make a full ihfpiration ; I conti- 
nue it ; I bend back my body ; I lift up my arm, and ftretch it to the 
utmoft;. I clofe my fift, and bring down my arm with force upon 
the part I would', ftrike ; and, with all thjs, my limbs are fet in a 
particular pofition, my eye-brows are knit, my eyes are fixed, and 
the features of the face are fet in a particular manner. Of thefe fe- 
veral motions, the foul is very little confcious, and not at all of the 
feveral mufcles employed. The foul is indeed a neceflary part of 
thefe motions, but cannot be faid to direct and govern them inde- 
pendent of the conditions of the body. This is ftill more clear 
with refpect to the internal, and what are called Involuntary Motions, 
with which phyfic is more efpecially concerned. The Stahlians^ 

would have us believe, that the increafed action of the heart and' 
arteries which appears in fevers, does not arife from the phyficaf 

power of the caufe of fevers, but from hence, that the foul, percei- 
ving the noxious tendency of fome" matter prefent in the fyflem, ex- 
cites the action of the heart and arteries as a means of expelling 
fuch noxious matter. This cannot be proved"; and It appears to' us 

- more probable, that, analogous to a general law of the fyfte'm, the 
material caufe of fevers has a phyfical power of exciting thofe mo- 
tions that are fitted to expel it put of the body. In fhort, whatever' 
fhare the foul may have in fupporting the motions of the body, we 
can have no art of phyfic, but in fo far as we fuppofe, that the 
caufes operating upon the body act By a phyfical neceflity ; and 
that, by a knowledge of fuch caufes, we can produce certain 
changes in the, (late of the matter and organization of the bod}'. 
We agree therefore with Dr Boerhaave, that, when a. medical pro-? 

blcm is profecuted fo far as to "be carried' to circumftahces depending 
upon the connection between the foul and body, it may be con fid er- 
ed as. folvcd for all the purpofes of phytic. . Upon the whole, there- 
fore, we conclude with the fame celebrated phyfician, that the con- 
fldcration of the foul is not neceflary to the fyltem of phyfic ; InfL, 

Med.- 
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Med. Art. 696. And, laying afide the docVme of the Stahlians, we 
return to confid:: the animal oeconomv under another view. ■ . 



We have hinted already, that the functions of the fenforium com- 
mu'is are fundamental in the fvftern. It is connected with the ex- 
tremities of the nerves every where, fo that, by an impreffion made 
upon certain of thefe extremities, a motion' -is propagated - from 
thence to the fenforium ; in confequence of which, a fenfation arifes; 
and, by fenfations ariiing in the fenforium, a motion is propaga- 
ted from thence to certain extremities connected with rnufcular fi- 
bre?, whereby thefe are excited to contraction. Thofc parts of the 

body upon which impreflions made give cccafion to fenfation; are 
iaid to be fenfible ; and thofe parts which are excited to motion bv 
impreflions made upon them, or upon the fenforium, are faid to be 
irritable. Now, it is pretty obvious, that moil of the motions of 
the body depend upon the action of irritable parts ; and as in many 
cafes the action of thefe parts is only excited in confequence of fen- 
fations, or other powers acYmg on the fenforium, it is plain, that mofr. 
of the functions of the body depend upon a communication of motion 
by means of the nerves. This may be called the Nervous Power ; 
and its nature has been varioufly judged of. It is perhaps not very 
neceflary to determine it ; but we ihall venture to fay, that it is pro- 
bably a fubtile elaftic fluid inherent in the whole medullary fibres of 

the nervous fyflem ; and that this is probably the material vital 
principle of animals. Somewhat analogous to it appears in ve- 
getables, many of which are manifeftly endowed with irritability. 
Perhaps it is common to all nature, and only under different modi- 
fications by certain conditions of other matter. 

The feniibility and irritability of the fyftem, as depending upon 
a nervous power, being in general eftablifhed, it is of importance 
to determine, what parts are more efpecially endowed with thefe 
properties. Irritability is evident wherever we can diftin&ly obferve 
the prefenceof rnufcular fibres, as in the organs of voluntary motion, 
in the heart, the bronchiae, and alimentary canal ; and infome parts 
■where the rnufcular ftruchire is not quite evident, experiment has 
£hown the irritability, as in the lymphatic fyftem, and in mofl of 
the excretories. The irritability of thefe lail appears in every ex- 
cretion, that of fweat excepted; for this feems efpeciallv, or only, 
promoted by the increafed action of the heart, while every other is 

by 
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by an irritation applied to the excretories themiclves; and not only 
by applications to- the excretories, but alio by thofe applied to other 
parts having a fympathy with particular glands : Thus, certain 
founds can occafion an increafed excretion of. faliva, and a fractured 
icull increafes the evacuation of bile. The important -queftion on 
this.fubject is, Whether the arteries are endowed with, irritability? It 
is alledged by_ fome.anatomifts, that what, has been called the mus- 
cular coat of the arteries confifts only of fibres, fuch as. are in the 
tendons or ligaments, and which are no where elfe feofible or irri- 
table j that, in. .experiment, the arteries do [Dot .appear irritable by 
mechanical .ftimuli ; and though they appear to contract upon the 
application jof ftrong acids, this is jno^mpre^than what happens to 
the veins, and even to the, fibres of ,dead (l animals. .But, orithe o~ 
ther hand, it is faid, that, if the arteries- are. fimple- elafticS) the 
flate of the circulation, in every.part of the : body : muft,.for themoft 
part, depend upon th,e action of the heart alone;.; gnd, ,if the • im- * 
petus of the blood beincreafed in one part only^v#ule. ,the action of 
the heart continues the fame, it will be ? difficult .to. account, for it 
upon that fuppofition.. Thus, in blufhing, the .impetus.- of the 
blood is increafed in the veffels of the face, and in thofe, of the 
cheeks more particularly. Now, if this depended upon the, increafed 

aft ion of the heart, the . rednefs produced mould , appear pvgr tlie 
whole furfaceof the- body ; and, if it depended on certain' circum- 
stances in the ftate of the refpiration, the. effect iboiild, ; appear e— 
qually over the whole fuperior parts ; but neither of thefe happen ; 
the effects are truly partial, and they are only to be accounted for 
by fuppofmg, that, the arteries are endowed with irritability • and a 
mufcular power, which can.be increafed. in- particular parts-of them, 
while the action of the heart and other arteries continue the lame 
as before. Dr Halkr endeavoured formerly to account for thefe 
inequalities in the ftate of the circulation, by the contraction of the 
nerves furrounding feveral arteries ; but, perceiving that truly the 

nerves are endued with, no contractility, lie has entirely given up 
that theory,. 

Having thus pointed out the extent of irritability, and of the ef- 
fects of a nervous power in the fyikm, it is evident, .that the laws- 
by which the action of the nervous power is regulated require ,to- 
be attended to, and ftudied more carefully than, hitherto they have 
been. We mall not attempt to lupply this at prefent ; but fhail en- 
deavour to do fomewhat, as particular fubjects may give occafion to 

it. 
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it. Juft now we £hall only make fome general application of what 
lias been (aid. Firft, With regard to the folids of the bed)', the 
ftate of laxity or rigidity in the fimple folids has had a great fharc 
in our modern pathology; and we think that the coniideration is 
not to be negle&ed altogether ; but, at the fame time, think, that 
the laxity or rigidity of the fimple folids being given, it is not rea- 
dily or occafionally changed; and that all fudden and occafional 
changes in debility or ftrength, contractility or flaccidity, are more 
probablv referred to the ftate of the moving fibres under the influ- 
ence of the nervous power : Quam facile mi He res turbant. 

Secondly, Every change in the ftate of the fluids poured out, has 
been confidered as depending upon the ftate of the fluids in the.vef- 
fels; and it may be fo in fome cafes. But, as it is probable that the 
fecreted fluids are chiefly formed in the fecretory organs, fo it is cer- 
tain, that the ftate of the fecreted fluids is changed by the relaxa- 
tion or conftricfion of the fecretory veffels; and, therefore, the fluids 
poured out are more frequently a mark of the ftate of the moving 
powers than of the general condition of the fluids. Thus,, the u- 
rine, which has been fo long confidered as a mark of the ftate of the 
circulating fluids, is however, for the moft part, no other than a 
mark of the ftate of the fecretory organ. 

The thirds and only other application we fhall make of the con- 
iidcration of the influence of the nervous fyftem, is to obferve, 
that, as the whole of the fenfible and irritable parts have a connec- 
tion with the fenforium, fo certain parts have a more particular con- 
nection with certain others. This conne&ion, fympathy, or confent, 
has been often taken notice of; but not fo accurately and fully as is to 
be wilhed. At prefent I fhall mention only one inftance, viz, that 
of the ftomach, as it is to be more particularly regarded in account- 
ing for the operation of medicines. Nothing affe&s the mind more 
than the ftate of the ftomach, and nothing draws the ftomach into 
fympathy more than affections of the mind. This is evident in 
hypochondriac people, whofe difea^e being chiefly feated there, has 
often grievous effects on the fenforium commune, or the feat of it, 
the head. This is farther illuftrated by wounds of the head. Does 
not, in thefe cafes, the vomiting of bile proceed from confent between 

the ftomach and liver? 2dly, The ftomach has a confiderable con- 
nection with the viieera of the thorax, abftraciing from its contiguity 
or diftention. In hypochondriac cafes, the heart and lungs are often 

vari- 
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varioufly affected by jhe -ftomach. Convulfions of the diaphragm 
are often occafioned by flight irritations of the cardia.. Many other 
morbid Symptoms might be adduced in proof of- the* fame (liing, 
were it neceffary. 3dly, /The ftomach is connected with, the ab- 
dominal vifcera, and firfl; with the inteftinesj fecondly, with the other 
contiguous as well as more iliftant organs. 4thly, This vflcus is 
connected with the extremities. This I have often experienced in 
myfelfj by, tranfition of the gout, from the feet to the ftomach, . and 
viceverfa. Cold and heat likewife applied to the extremities, affect 
the ftomach. 5thly, It is connected with the whole furface of the 

body, and feemingly with the- extreme yelTels everywhere; This is 
demonftrable by many obfervat'ionsj e.g. no fooner do fome aliments 
reach the ftomach of particular perfons, than fpots and efflorefcence? 
are occafioned on the ikin. Van Swieten gives fuch an inftance 
from crabs eyes. I myfelf had a patient labouring under the malum 
hypochondriacum, who was relieved of his complaints by pimples 
appearing between his thumb and finger, and as immediately op- 
pre/fed by their retropulficn, or difappearing. Vomiting from con- 
firiction of the cutaneous pores-is another inftance of fuch fympathy. 
Such fymptoms, therefore, are ialfly attributed to acrimony ; and in 
general we conclude, that the ftomach has a" very general confent 
with the whole lyftem, * ' 

w -m 

Operation of medicines depends fome what on their own "nature, 
but as much- on the particular modification of the fyftem to which 
they are applied, Inftead, therefore, of fpending timej in examin- 
ing the different figure of the particles of medicine, their fharpnefs, 
oilynefs, ^&c. it will be more.ufeful {ofay fome What on tempera- 
ments. Temperament is? the general ftateof- ihe'fyfkmt^dioiyn- 
cracy the peculiar ftate of ^particular part.. • The variety of. .-tempe- 
raments is prodigious. 'The, ancients have . confined*. then* to. foijfi 
and we, through a blind attachment to antiquity* have made few 
•farther advancements' in' 'this *;diftindlionl*' : it ; 'tyould be difficult to 
enumerate all the different temperaments -r J 'malf'thereforecWidery 
rather, the feveral-particularsin^the fyfteh*'tetiate:apttoW varied in,. 

'. ::C •..:.: . . "diflkeat 
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different conititurions, and whofe varieties conftitute diverfity of 
temperaments. Thefe particulars may be reduced to five. i. The 
ftate of the fimple folids. 2. The proportion of the fluids to the 
folids. 3. The ftate of the fluids. 4. The diftribution of the fluids ; 
i. e. of particular determination to this or that part of the fyftem. 
5. The ftate of the nervous power. 

1. As to the ftate of xhejimplefo/tds, viz. their laxity, or rigidity; 
Under the firft is comprehended flaccidity, and debility ; under the laft 
elafticity, and ftrength. It may be doubted, whether thefe fhould 
be taken in here, as they are variable in every perfon, and, through 
the whole courfe of life, growing gradually from lax to rigid, as age 
encreaies, and therefore might be fuppofed not to affeft tempera- 
ments. Something, however, depends on the primitive ftamina, in 
the formation of temperaments ; e.g. two children, born at the fame 

time, brought up exaclly under the fame management, will differ 
very considerably, as to the ftate of their fimple fibres, 

Univerfally, Phyficians have taken their mark of the ftate of the- 
fimple folids from the hair. In a cafe of laxity the hair is fbft, and 
in fmall quantity. In cafe of rigidity, it is copious, and liable to 
crifpature and curling. The paler colours are, in general, an indi- 
cation of laxity; as the black, in all its fhades, is an evidence of rigi- 
dity. Thus, in children, the hair is generally foft and pale, and gains, 
by age, hardnefs, and a darker colour. Another mark of diftin- 
guifhing the nature of the fimple fibres, is the foftnefs and hardnefs 
of the rlefhy parts. When the body is fleihy, and the mufcles and 
tendoas diftinctly marked, and along with this a confiderable firengtb 
ifJfc/Um* we infer a rigidity of the fimple fibres, with a confiderable 

of the nervous power, Succulency, for thefe reafons, muft 
be a fymptom of laxity. 



ju The proportion between filids and^««fr. There has been no* 
thing &) much talked of as plethora, and yet it has been commonly 
confounded with obejity and corpulency. There is, however, a ma- 
nifeft difference, though dimcultly diftinguifhed by particular marks, 

and 
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*nd at the fame time a connection. Plethora implies a greater 

quantity of fluids circulating in the veffels, diftinguifhable by ruddi- 

nefs of colour, and a number of veins diftended over the body. Of 
obefity, the greater proportion of it lies without the laws of circulation. 
Hence plethora may caufe obefity, as in the plethora, if a greater 
quantity be fecreted, and not let off from the body, it will prefs upon 
the veffels, and caufe obefity; - ■ - 

3. The flate of the fiuiis* Thefc, in my opinion, migtit be di£ 
regarded, as they depend. on the. ftate, of the folids and the nourifh- 
ment. But we muft not.difregard what the Ancients have afligned 
as the caufe of the different temperaments, which they made to de- 
pend on four different humo.urs. This doctrine, however, of the 
Ancients, is now almoft entirely neglected. The Chemifts have 
delivered nothing clear or precife on this -head; from the different 
proportions of oil, earth, fait, &c. in the blood. They have even 
added mercury and iron, as the. latter is found in all human bipod. 
But we are not affured of other principles, viz. red globules, coagu- 

lable lymph* and ferofity, which laft is water impregnated with i, 
&lin& principle. Thefe, I make no doubt,- are in different pro- 
portions, from the nature .of the aliment or difeafes. But I do not 
know how to make ufe of this, at lead till" we be more fully ac- 
quainted with the nature of thefe proportions > and the proper me- 
thods of diftinguifhing them, which are at prefent very inaccurate 
and imperfect j e. g. the proportion of red globules is not to be 
diftinguifhed, as their lefs or greater florid colour- depends not on 
their quantity, but on the ftate of diffufion. Again, the proportion 
of coagulable lymph is not even evident from confidence, as in per- 
fons where there is the fame quantity of fe'rum, the confidence is 
different. Ligature on the veffels, child-bearing, &c. caufe a dif- 
ferent degree of feparation of coagulable lymph, &c r fo- that no 
perfon can make any accurate judgment from appearance of the 
blood. Denfity is a more certain mark. The blood is denier in 
proportion to rigidity of the veffels, and in the fame fpecies in pro- 
portion to the age -, e. g. it is more denfe in cows than calve?, &c. 

C 2 The 
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The quantity of {aline matter may alio affect the denfity of the 
blood, and therefore we cannot pofitively determine whether the 
fluidity of the blood, in particular cafes, be owing entirely to the 
pure watery part, as the {aline principle may contribute confide rably 
towards the production of that quality. 

4. Diftrtbution of the fluids. This is different in the fame per- 
fon, according to his age, owing to a difference in the ftru&ure and 
diilribution of the veffels.- It feems to be neceffary that the brain 
fhould be brought to its fize quickly ; hence the head in a fcetus is 
much greater in proportion to the other parts, and then conftitutes 
one- fifth of the whole ; whereas in an adult it does not exceed one- 
ninth, and, frequently, one-tenth only. After birth, a new deter- 
mination is given to the circulating fluids; the circulation being 
ftopt in the umbilical veffels, is determined to the iliacs, and hence 
the growth afterwards of the lower extremities is more remarkable. 
This accounts for haemorrhages, &c. which happen in different 
parts of the body, at different periods of life, e g. bleeding of the 
nofe in young perfons. Again, if a tall perfon have not hands and 
feet proportionate to the length of his body, he is liable to difeafes. 
Thus I have feen a pbtbifis pulmonalis, of which this difproportion 
was the moft probable caule. Hence if we could afcertain the pro- 
portions of the human body exactly, we might form a notion how 
difeafes might arifc according to the various deviations from it. 

We mall now take notice of the different diftribution into the 
arterious and venous fyftems. The arteries are larger in proportion 
to the veins in the young than in old fubjefts. Wintringham, 
jun. finds the denfity of the arterious coats lefs in young than in old 
people. The arteries, therefore, from being laxer, grow more 
rigid, and are laxer as nearer to the heart. All this is wifely 
ordered ; for the arteries being more expofed to the a&ion of the 
heart, and the fluids, in their moving from a greater to a leffer 

diameter, are fooner rendered rigid, than the veins, in which the 

power of the heart is weaker, and the fluids move in a contrary 

manner. 
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manner. Hence arifes in young perfons the arterious, in' old the 
venous plethora* a diftin&ion commonly unobferved, though it gives a 
confiderable difference in point of temperament, Arterious pleni- 
tude is diftinguifhed by the florid complexion, the venous by diften- 
fion of veins and palenefs of the body. This change of plenitude is 
gradually taking place in all people, though the degree of it is 
confide r ably varied in different perfons. 

i 

' We confider here, very properly, the proportional capacity and 

force of the heart in regard to the fyftem, at different times of life, 
as alfo the proportion of the lungs to the reft of the body : For as 
the fame quantity of fluids, in a given time, paffes through them, as 
through the whole body, any large proportion of fluids in the fyftem. 
muft of neceflity be very fenfibly felt there, and, confequently, have 
an effect in the production of temperament. Thus narrow chefted 
people are more fubjedt than others to haemoptoe and congeftion in 
the lungs. 

5. Different Jlate of the nervous power, with regard. to fenfibility, 
irritability, celerity, mobility, and ftrength. By fenfibility we mean 
the different forces of impreflion neceflary to move different perfons: 

By irritability the extent of the fenfationj e , g, two perfons, on 
taking the fame dofe of an emetic, will be very differently affected ; 
the one vomiting eafily, without any farther extent of the im- 
preflion, the other being pretty generally convulfed over the whole 
fyftem. Of the difference of feniibility we are able to judge but 
grofsly, as it does not depend entirely on the degree of force 
imprefted, but is greatly' improveable by cuftom and practice; 
e. g. there may be two perfons equally fen Able to the fmalleft im~ 
preflions of any fapid body on the tongue, and yet the one may be 
able only to diftinguifh green tea from bohea in infufion, while the 
other cannot only tell when a number of different /pedes of the fame 
kind of tea are employed in infufion, but alfo the different propor- 
tion in which the teas are employed. The fame thing may be 

illu- 
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iViuftrated by mufical tones : Thus one perfon may be fenfible to as 
fort an impreffion of found as another, but, unlefs converfant in 
mufic, he will not be able to diiKnguifh a variety of tones. Irrita- 
bility rnuft absolutely be connected with feofibility, as being both 
excited from the fame caufe; the one making us fenfible of the 
fimple impreffion, the other propagating the fenfarion over the body. 

Irritability is often connected with weaknefs of the nervous power j 
fenfibility, more remarkably with its ftrength : Independent of the 

nervous power, irritability is alfo varied in proportion to greater or 
lets lenfion of the moving fibres: The more accurately, therefore, 

the veffels arc filled, the fibres will be more ftretched, and the< 
irritability greater. 

Another particular, in which there may be a difference of the 
nervous power, is in mobility or celerity, with which actions are ex- 
cited. This may be different, even when the fenfibility and irrita- 
bility are the feme, though it is generally connected with them, as 
mobility is greater in more fenfible and irritable fyftems. Another 

variation of the nervous power is the duration of impr efforts. In 
fome the effects of impreffion are tranfitory, and therefore the body 
is left open to new. This is called levity. In others thefe effe&s 
are longer of duration, and the motions excited are more fteady. 
Laftly, the nervous power difiers in point of ftrength. Some have 
fuppoied this to depend entirely on the ftate of the Jimple fibres, and, 
indeed, I allow, that it is often connected with it But mod of the 
changes of debility and ftrength are owing to changes In the nervous 
power. Thus at the invaiion of fevers, where we cannot fuppofe 
any change in the ftate of the fimple fibres, we fee often remarkable 
debility in performing the functions, connected alio with an increafed 
irritability. Again, in maniac perfons there is often an incredible 
degree of ftrength exerted, which we cannot poffibly conceive to pro-. 
ceed from rigidity of fimple fibres, fo fuddenly produced. This 
ftrength of the nervous power is oppofed to fenfibility, as appears 
from a much ftronger dofe of any medicine being required, to pro- 
duce 
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duce the fame effedrs on the above-mentioned maniac than other 

perfons. In my opinion it is alio oppofed to irritability, though not 

fo remarkably, for weakly fyftems are, ceteris 'paribus, more initable. 
Strength of nervous power is alfo oppofed to mobility, for the more 

weakly the fubjeft the impreflions are more tranfitory, whereas in 

ftrong people the contrary takes place. 

Having thus enumerated the different caufes of temperament, we 
fhall now confider how thefe caufes are varioufly combined, in order 
to form different temperaments. Of particular temperaments, thofe 
are moil ftrongly marked, which are owing to the different ftages of 
life. As changes in the fyftem take place very gradually, it were 
proper to affume a middle point, to and from which the fyftem is 
gradually advancing or declining, and at the fame time to mark the* 
different gradation of decline and advance*, but as this would be 
very difficult, I fhall only handle the matter grofsly, and point out 
thofe ftages where the moft remarkable changes occur. Thefe may 
be reduced to four> Infancy, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age. To> 
begin with thefe, therefore, in their order. 



INFANCY, 

In Infancy occur remarkably lax folids, large proportion of fluids*' 
which are watery and bland ; large proportion of blood in refpecl: 
to cellular fubftances : Head and heart large in proportion to the 
fyftem : Arteries numerous and large in refpedl to the veins : The 
fecretory glands have not yet attained to their full bulk, while the 
conglobate, or lymphatic, are larger than at any other time of life. 
•In the nervous fyftem there is exquifite fen fibili ty, without accuracy, 
of perception j remarkable irritability with weaknefs,. great mobi- 
lity, the foundation of a great deal of levity. In general, the nervous 
fyftem is ftrong, with refpecl: to the prefent time of life,. but weaker 
than, in a more advanced Deriod. 



Secondly. - 



r - 
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Secondly. Let us confider now 



YOUTH approaching near to its Ac M e. 

Rigidity and firtngtb are now greater, but ftill, with refpeft to 
the middle point, laxity prevails ; a lete proportion of fluids, with 
refpect to the vefiels, but ftill prevailing humidity ; increafed 
cellular fubftance, on .which the growth of the body chiefly 
depends till the Acme, and long after; heart lefs in proportion to 
the iyftem than formerly, and more in a ballance with it; the 
arteries are diminilhed, in fomc meafure, with refpeft to the veins, 
but ftill exceed them ; the whole vifcera are larger, and particularly 
the lungs, and, as the veffels are more rigid, confequently a greater 
determination of fluids to that organ, which explains the difeafes 
incident to the ftage of life, hsemoptoifis, peripneumony, &c. The 
fame fenfibility and irritability continue, perhaps, as before, but 
the former is more accurate, from the ten Con of the veflels, and 
confequently the fibres. The latter is rather encreafed, and hence 
irafcibility more frequently appears at this period. There is alfo 
great mobility, but with much lefs levity. 

* 

Thirdly. We come to examine the ftate of 



MANHOOD. 

: ( ; 

It is difficult to fix this period ; different perfons attaining their 
Acme at different times. I would .take; the thirty-fifth year for a 
ftandard. The folids are now tending to excefs of rigidity, with refped 

to the middle point ; the fluids are .lefs/ in proportion to the.dblid$> 
hence dryness begins to take place ; ."the. heart is {mailer, T wiih 
refpeS to the arteries, and exerts lefs force than formerly 5 . hence 
flower circulation, more copious fecretion, and obefity, with con- 
fequent fucculency. Hitherto little change has happened in the 
flate of the fluids, but now they begin to tend towards acrimony. 

The 
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The arteries now become lefs, and the ballance is turned to the 
fide of the veins : .The iecretory glands are nowuncreafed, while the 
Jymphatic vefTels :are/diminimed,- as alfo the conglobate glands; 

Senfibility, irritability, mobility, and confequently celerity and 
levity, gradually diminifh from. this. time. Till this period the 
ftrength has been gradually encreafing, but is now at its height, 
and afterwards decays, chiefly on account of; the rigidity of every 
part of the fyftem. .In infants die mufcles confifl: of truly rriufcular 
fibres, or with very little tendon j but now the tendinous exceed 
the mufcular parts, and in proportion perhaps the force is dimi- 
nished. This (late of. manhood is very, variable as to its period, 
happening in fome fooner, in others later; but from this to fifty, 
the' changes are lefs remarkable than at any other ftate of life. 

• ' Fourthly, 

i 

. OLD A)GE. 



When this comes on we cannot affign exactly, but when it does 

appear, rigidity is in "excefs. Drynefs, proceeding from the fmall 
proportion ' of fluids, both' in the circulatory vcflels and cellular 
membrane. Acrimony of the fluids is in excefs, perhaps to com- 
pen/ate for the want of fluidity in the blood, by diminifhing it* 
cohefion. Inftead of ' an ar tenons, a venous plethora obtains. 
The lymphatic fyftem aimoft difappears. Both from weaknefs of 
the nervous power, and rigidity of the fimple folids, fenfibility, 
irritability and mobility, formerly fo remarkable, are now greatly 

diminifhed. 

in . . ■ 

■i 

• Thus have we pretty well diftinguifhed the four grand ftages of 

fife, by the changes which are obferved to take place in the fydem. 
Thefe different changes do not happen fo uniformly, but fome 
peculiarities are remarkable through the whole of life.' Thus each 
fexi-is diftinguiflied. In the female, there is greater laxity, with 
humidity and thinnefs of the fluids, arterious plethora, more fenfi~ 
faility, irritability, levity and weaknefs, fo that in them the cha- 
racter of youth continues longer than in the male. In every perfon 

; ; D arc 
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arc appearances of a temperament peculiar to himfelf, though the 
Ancients only took notice of four, and fome have imagined thefe 
were deduced from the theories of the four humours, or four 
cardinal qualities j but it is more probable that they were firft 
founded on obfervation, and afterwards adapted to thofe theories, 
fince we find that they have a real sxiftence, and are explicable on 
the doctrine already delivered. The two that are moft diftinctly 
marked, are the Sanguineous and Melancholic, viz. the tempera* 
ments of Youth and Age. 



SANGUINEOUS. 

Here there is laxity of folids, dncoverable by the foftnefi of hair 
and fucculency; large lyftcm of arteries, redundancy of fluids, 
florid complexion; fenfibility of the nervous power, efpecially to 
pleafing objeds; irritability from the plethora, mobility and levity 
from lax (blids. Thefe characters are diftindtly marked, and they 
are proved by the difeafes incident to this age, as hemorrhages, 
fevers, &c but thefe, as they proceed from a lax fyftem, arc more 
eafily cured* 



MELANCHOLIC HABIT. 

Here greater rigidity of folids occurs, difcoverable by the hard- 
nefs and criipaturc of the hair ; fmall proportion of the fluids, 
hence drynefs and leannefc; finaller arteries, hence pale colour; 
venous plethora, hence turgffcency of thefe, and lividity ; fenfibility, 
frequently exquifite, but with great accuracy ; moderate irritability, 
with remarkable tcnaaty of impreffions ; fteadinefs in action and 
flowncfe of motion, with great ftrength ; for excefs of this confti- 
tution in maniacs gives the moft extraordinary in fiance of human 
ftrength I know. This temperament is moft diftinctly marked in 

old age, and in males. The (anguineous temperament of youth 
makes us not difHnguilh the melancholic till the decline of life, 
when it is very evident, from difeafes> (of the veins,) hemorrhoids, 

apopJexy> 
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apoplexy, cachexy, obftructions of the vifcera, particularly of the liver, 

dropfies, affections of the alimentary canal, chiefly from flowef and- 
weaker; influence . of the nervous power, Sffmuch for the fangui- 
neous and melancholic temperament 5 the other two are not fo 
eafily explained. The Choleric temperament takes place between 
Youth and Manhood. In the 
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1 

the diftribution of the fluids is more exactly ballanced ; there is 

lefs fenfibility, and lefsobefity, with more irritability, proceeding 
from greater tenfion ; lefs. mobility and levity, and more ftcadinefi 
in the ftrength of the nervous power. As to the 
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This temperament cannot be diftinguifhed by- any. .characters of 
age or fex': It agrees with the fanguineous in laxity and fucculency ; 
it differs from that temperament, and the melancholic, by the 
more exact diftribution of the fluids. Again, it differs from the 
fanguineous, by having lefs fenfibility, irritability, mobflity* and 
perhaps ftrength, though fome times, indeed, this laft is found to 
be great. 

Thefe are the ancient temperaments, which we have brought in as 
inftances of the combinations which might; take place. The tem- 
oeraments. indeed, are much more, variws* and very far from beine 
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eafily marked and reduced to their genera, and fpecies, .not only on 
account of variety of temperaments thernfelves, but alfo. on account 
of Idiofyncracy. The whole of this fubject might be prettily, illu- 
strated by confidering the difference of genius, &c. and even morals, 
to which the different temperaments are liable * but, as this dif- 
quifition is very fubtile, and does not properly belong to this 
place. I fliall wav£ it.oa this occafion. , 
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To conclude; thefc circumftancw, which we have obicrved 
concur chiefly in production of temperament?, were the more 
ncceffary to be taken notice of, as they give indications in the cure 
of difeafes, and fo may influence what we have to (ay on the fubject 
of medicines ; but as we have found that the nervous power alone 
is capable of contidcrable and fudden changes, \t \s to this lhat out 
medicines fhculd be chiefly directed ; for the flate of the Ample 
iblids, the proportion and ft ate of the fluids, and the diftribution of 

thele, we have little in our power. E. g. I. Medicines which aft 
on the flmpi™ fclid?, cannot propagate far their effe&s on the iyftem. 
z* "The proportion between" the fohds and fluids is eafily altered by 
diet and manner of life, therefore it is not a predominant parr of 
temperament, and fo medieines can have little effect, on it, as the* 
chief caufes of temperament are alfo often the chief caufes of 
difeafes; often medicines are given to little purpofe, unlefs directed 
to their caufes. 3. As to the flate of the fluids, I {hall treat thk 

more fully afterwards, and fhall only fay at prefent, that medicines 
can have but little effeft upon them, and any changes we can 
produce are fo by diet, and therefore mull be flow. 4. The diftri- 
bntion of the fluids is Scarcely to be alrered, but by the gradual, pro- 
grefs of life, and therefore is m oft of all out of the reach of medicines, 
c. The ftate of the nervous power, and particularly irritability, fs 
what medicines chiefly afJed, and being that part of temperament 
which moftJy modifies that operation, we ihall infift upon it in 
particular. Haller, in 2d vol. of tic Elenr. FbyjioU has treatedon Tem- 
peraments ; I therefore beg you would compare what I have faid 
* on this fnbjeft with his obfervations. We now go on to confide r 
the influence of Idiofyncrafy and the effects of Cuflom, as the 
do&rinc of temperaments is every where perplexed and confounded 
with thefe. 



idiosyncrasy: 

I^k^iicrafy is a peculiarity of temperament in a particular part of 
the fyftem ; r. g. Error on the fide of laxity, or rigidity, or having a 

*-' larger 
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forget or lefs proportion of fluids to- tire folids. The ftatt 6f the' 
fluids alfo is often affe&cd by.'idiofyncrafy r being different- in dif- 
ferent conftitutions,. owing, as I' believe; to peculiar ferments ope- 
rating in- the fyftem: Thus a putrefactive ferment may occafion a 
greater alkalefcency of the fluids even in a perfon who lives on vege- 
table diet, than in: one wftfc feeds on animal food, Idiofyncrafy 
chiefly fliews itfelf, by a peculiar fenfibility or irritability of a parti- 
cular part, which renders that part fufceptible of weak impreflions 
of one kind, and not of another j thus I have known a perfon faint at 
the fmeir of mutton* which we will allow to be a very lingular 
idiofyncrafy.. No part of the fyftem is exempt from idiofyncrafy : 

It- is needlefs to enumerate them all, as you may do ityourfelves by 

examining the difeafes on which they evidently depend. Nothing is 
more neceflary than to obferve, that the operation of medicines 

is as much or much more connected with idiofyncrafy than with 
temperament. In fhort* it has fuch an effect on the operation of 
medicines, that we mould never^give a dofe of any efficacious one, 
without'^revioufly examining whether the patient has any fuch pe- 
culiarity, that contraindicates either the medicine itfelf* or its 
ufualdofe: And-ifthe patient have not yet experienced this medi- 
cine, it will be proper, as idiofyncrafy is often-hereditary, to enquire 
if.any fuch.have ever affected his parents-. 



We are next to obferve, that both temperament an d : idiofyncrafy 
may be varioufly affected hyCuftom, infomuch that by this any tem- 
perament may be corrected,, confirmed,, obliterated, or evena new 
one induced,. 



cust o m; 



Every body knows the effect of Cuftom, in the moral as well as thfc 
natural world, and therefore, without regarding thefe effects, we 
cannot be faid to have fally handled the doctrines of tempera- 
ments and- idiofyncrafy. Our time will only, however; allow to 
give the great outlines of this fubject, which you afterwards may fill 



up 
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up at your Icifurc. Cuftom is the frequent repetition of irnprefiions 
on the fyftem. Cuftom is often confounded with habit. Habit is 
only the efiecl of Cuftom, as when frequent repetition of irnprefiions 
has given Lies to the Jyflcm. The efreds of cuftom may be reduced 
to five heads, i. On the fiiuple folids. 2. On organs of fenfe. 
3. On moving power. 4. On the whoJ$> nervous power, 5. On 
the fyftem of blood veffcls* 



I. 

EffeBs on the fimple fofids. Cuftom determines die degree of 
flexibility, of which they are capable. By frequently repeated 
flexion, the fcveral particles of which thefe iolids confift, are ren- 
dered more fupple and moveable on each other. A piece of catgut, 
e. g. when upon the ftretch, and having a weight appended to its 
middle, will be bended thereby perhaps half an inch ; afterwards, 
by frequent repetitions of the fame weight, er by increqfing the 
weight, the flexibility will be rendered double. The degree of 
flexibility has a great effect in determining the degree of ofcillation, 
provided that elafiidtj is not affiled ; if it go beyond this it produces 
flaccidity. Again, Cuftom determines the degree, of tenfion 5 for the 
fame claftic chord that now ofcillates in a certain degree of tenfion, 
by frequent repetition of thefe ofcillations, it will be fofar relaxed, 
that the extenfion muft be renewed, in order to produce the fame 
tenfion, and consequently the fame vibrations as at firft. This ap- 
pears in many inftances in the animal ceconomy, as when different 
raufclcs concur to give a fixed point, or tenfion to each other 3 and thus 
a weakly child totters as it walks, but by giving it a weigh t to carry, 
and by thus encreafing the tenfion of the fyftem, it walks more fteadily. 
In like manner the fullnefs of the fyftem. gives ftrength, by dijlending 
the veflels every where, and Q> giving tenfion j hence a man, by good 
nojurifhmcnt, from being weak, acquires a great increafe of ftrength 
in. a few days ; and, on the other hand, evacuations weaken by taking 
oft the tenfion. Thefe are the chief effeds of tenfion of the fyftem. 
What I have here faid muft not be firiBly applied to the fimple. 
fibres, as, perhaps, it belongs partly to die moving fibres. 

2. Effeffs 



*. 1 
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2. 

Effefts on tie organs offenfe. Repetition gives a greater degree 
of fen Ability, in fo far only as it renders perception more accurate. 

Repetition alone gives lading impreflions, and thus lays the founda- 
tion of memory j for fingle impreflions are but retained for a fhort 
time, and are foon forgot. Thus a perfon, who at prefent has little 
knowledge of cloths, will, by frequently handling them, acquire a 
fkill of difcerning them, which to others feems almoft impofiible. 
Many are apt to miftake this for a nicer fenfibllky^ but they are much 
miftaken ; for it is an univerfal law, that the repetition of impreflion 
renders us lefs acute. This is well illuftrated by the operation of 
medicines ■ for all medicines which act on the organs of fenfe mutt, 
after fome time, be increafed in their dofe, to produce the fame effects 
as at firft. This affords us a rule in practice with regard to thefe 
medicines ♦. it becoming neceffary, after a certain time, to change one 
medicine even for a weaker of the fame nature. Thus medicines, 
which even have no great apparent force, are found, by long ufe, to 
deftroy the fenfibility of the fyftem to other impreflions. But to this 
general rule, that, by repetition, the force of impreflions is more and 
more diminifhed, there are fome exceptions. Thus I have known 
perfons, by a flrong emetic, render their ftomachs fo irritable, that 
one- twentieth of the fir/l dofe'wa* fuflicient to produce the fame effect. 
This, I believe, dftner takes place when the vomit is repeated every day, 
or oftner, as I have fometimes jfeen ,♦ for if the fame vomit be given at 
pretty considerable intervals, the general rule is obferved to hold good.- 
Thus tvVo contrary effects of habit are to be noted,* and it is proper 
to obferve, that the greater irritability is more readily produced when 
the'fkft impreffion is great, as in the cafe firft given of the ftrong- 
emetic. This may be farther illuftrated by the effect of fear, which 
is commonly obferved to be diminrflied on repetition, which can 
only be attributed to.cuftom; while, on the other hand, there are, 
lhftahces of perfons, who, having once'got a great "frigtit, have for 
ever after* continued flaves to fears excited by impreflions of the like* 
kintt, however flight, which muft be imputed entirely to exeefi "of the 
fiift imprerfion, as' has been already obferved. The determining the 

force* 
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force cf impreOions from the relation they have to each other, 'is 
r.rcefjkrv to be taken notice of here. In this manner the want of 
any particular feniation becomes uneafy. Wealc fenfations approach- 
ing :o this 'want are therefore difigreeable. Very ft rang fenfations 
are, on the oiherhand, difagrecable likewife, becaufc pleafant fenfa- 
tions are generally of a middle force ot impreiTion, though, no doubt, 
they f&metimes depend on the nature of the impreffion. The reflex 
fenfations of pleafure and pain are mutually exchangeable by repe- 
tition, in coniequence of the force being diminiihed or augmented. 
Thus tobacco, certainly at firft very unp!eafant, by cuftom is ren- 
dered very loon agreeable. The pleafing middle impre'dions become 
at lad infipidbv repetition. Hence the love of novelty. Not only are 

our fenfations varied in this manner, bat they alfo, in fome measure, 

depend on relation. Thus, according to the ft ate of the body, the 
fame thing feels cold at one time, and warm at another. Plea- 
iing objects alfo vary in the fame manner. Much ufe has been 

made of heat and cold in philofophy, and many endeavours made 

to eftabHfh a pofirjve nature in each. What I have now faid con- 
tributes, among other arguments, to (how they are purely relative. 
This leads me to an obfervation I formerly raade, that increafed 
denfity and rigidity of our fibres diminijbes fenfibility, which, cateris 
paribus, is obiervable at all periods of life ; fo that, in this view, 
cold not only operates on our fyftem by repetition, but alfo by con- 

blids and rendering them more rigid : While beat has 
:ffed, of encreafine fenfibility, by relaxation. To this 



V«ll 



the contrary ettecr, or encreanng lennmiity, Dy relaxation. 
head alfo belongs the afibciation of ideas, which is the foundation of 
memory and all jout intellectual faculties, and is entirely the effect 
of cuftom; its influence even on morals is very great, but the confi- 
deration of it does not properly belong to this place. With regard 
to the body alio, thefe affociations often take place. E. g. A dif- 
a^reeable medicine will caufe a naufea, or even vomiting, and ever 
afterwards the fight of it will produce the fame effects. We (bail 
only make one application of this in the cure of difeafes, which very 
much depends on avoiding irritation. It is neceffary, therefore, in 
fuch cafes, to avoid not only the irritating or exciting caufe, but alfo 

- every 
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every oilier which have been any way connected with it. Thus 
when maniacs are ftrongly affected with the fight of any one perfon, 
we mud not only keep the perfon out of their fight, but every other, 

who, being often feen with that perfon, might recall him to their re- 
membrance. Again, in producing effects on the body, aflbciationsfeem- 

ingly oppofne are formed, which, through cuflom, become abfolutely 
neceflary, e.g. A perfon long accuftomed to fleep in the neighbour- 
hood of a great noife, is fo far from being incommoded on that ac- 
count, that afterwards fuch noife becomes neceflary to produce fleep. 
It will be of ufe to attend to this in practice, for we ought to allow 
for, however oppofne it may feem at the time, whatever ufually at- 
tended the purpoie we defigned to effect. Thus, in the inftance of 
fleep, we mud: not exclude noife when we want to procure red, or 
any caufes which may feem oppofne to fuch an effect, provided cuf- 
tom has rendered them neceflary. 



3- 

Effecls of Cuflom on the moving fibres. A certain degree of tenfion 
is neceflary to motion, which is to be determined by cuflom, e. «■» 

A Fencer, accuftomed to one foil, cannot have the fame fteadinefi 
or activity with one heavier or lighter. It is neceflary alfo that every 
motion fhould be performed in the fame fituation, or poflure of the 

body, as the perfon has been accuftomed to employ in that motion. 
Thus, in any chirurgical operation, a certain poflure is recommended; 
but if the operator has been accuftomed to another, fuch a one, how- 
ever awkward, becomes neceflary afterwards to his right performance 
of that operation. 

Cuftom alfo determines the degree of ofcillation , of which the mov- 
ing fibres are capable. A perfon accuftomed to ftrong mufcular ex- 
ertions is quite incapable of the more delicate. Thus writing is per- 
formed by fmall mufcular contractions ; but if a perfon has been 
accuftomed to ftronger motions with thefe mufcles, he will write with 
much lefs fteadinefs. 

E This 
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This fubjeffc of tenfion, formerly attributed to the Jtmpk fibres, 

is probably more (trictly applicable to the moving; for, be fides a 
tenfion from flexion, there is alio a tenfion from irritation and fympa- 
thy ; e. g. The tenGon of the ftomach from food, gives tenfion to 
the whole body. Wine and fpirituous liquors give tenfion j e. g. a 
perfon that is fo affected with tremor as fcarcely to hold a glais of 
ajiy of thefe liquors to his head, has no fooner fwallowed it, than 
his whole body becomes Jleady, and after the fyftem has been 
accufiomed to fuch ftimuli, if they are not applied at the ufual time, 
the whole body becomes flaccid, and, of confequence, unfteady in 
its motions. 



Again, cuitom gives facility of motion. This feems to proceed 
from the diftenfion which the nervous power gives to the moving 
fibres themfelves. But in whatever manner it is occafioned, the 

effect is obvious, for any new or unufual motion is performed with 
great difficulty. 

We have fhewn that (enfation depends on a communication with 
the fenforium commune, by means of organs furficiently diftended 
with nervous influence. We have likewife found, that fallibility is 
dimhujhed by repetition. I am now to obferve, that in fome cafes it 
may be encreafed by repetition, owing to the nervous power itfelf 
flowing more cafily into the part, on account of cuftom. Attention 
to a particular objed may alfo determine a greater influx into any 
particular part, and thus the fcnfibility and irritability of that parti- 
cular part may be increaied 

But with regard to facility of motion, the nervous power, no 
doubt, flows mod eafily into thofe parts, to which it has been 
accuftomed : But facility of motion does not entirely depend on this, 

but in part alio -on the concurrence of the action of a great many 
moiclcs; e, g. Winjlov) has obferved, that in performing any 
motion a number of mufcles concur to give a fixed point to thofe 
intended cbiefiy toad, as well as to others that are to vary and modify 

their 
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their action. This, however, is aflifted by repetition, and the 
freer influx, as, by experience, we know the proper attitude for 
giving a fixed point, in order to perform any action with facility and 

fteadinefs. 

M 

C u (lorn gives a fpontaneous motion al Co, which feems to recur 
at ftated periods, even when the exciting caufes are removed. 
Thus, if the flomach has been accuftomed to vomit from a parti- 
cular medicine, it will require a much fmaller dofe than at firft, 
nay, even the very fight or remembrance of it will be fufficient to 
produce the effect j and there are not wanting inftances of ha- 
bitual vomiting, from the injudicious adminiftration of emetics. 
It is on this account that all fpafmodic affections fb eafily become 
habitual, and are fo difficult of cure., as we mud not only avoid 
all the exciting caufes, even in the Jmallefl; degree, but alfo their 
afTociations. 

Ik 

Cuftom alfo givzs Jlrengtb of motion : Strength depends on ftrong 

ofcillations, a free and copious influx of the nervous power, and on 

denfe folids. But in what manner all thefe circumftances have been 

brought about by repetition, has been already explained. The 
effect of cuftom, in producing ftrength, may be thus illuflrated : 
A man that begins with lifting a calf, by continuing the fame 

practice every day, will be able to lift it when grown to the full 

fizeofa bull. 
All this is of confiderable importance in the practice of Phyfic, 

though but too little regarded ,• for the recovery of weak people, in 
great meafure, depends on the ufe of exercife, fuited to their 
ftrength, or rather within it, frequently repeated and gradually 
incrcafed. Farther, it is neceifary to obferve, that Cu(§)m regu- 
lates the particular celerity with which each motion is to be per- 
formed ; for a per fon accuftomed, for a confiderable time, to one 
degree of celerity, becomes incapable of a greater ; e . g. A man 
accuftomed to flow walking will be out of breath before he can run 

E 2 twenty 
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twenty paces. The tram, or order, in which our motions are to 
be performed, is alio eftablifhed by Cuftom ; for if a man hath 
repeated motions, for a certain time, in any particular order, he 
cannot afterwards perform them in any other. Cuftom alfo very 
frequently officiates motions and fenf:tions : Thus, if a perfon has 
been in ufe of atfbciating certain ideas with the ordinary ftimulus, 

which in health excites urine, without thefe ideas the ufaal incli- 
nation will fcarce excite that excretion; and, when ihefe occur, 

will require it even in the abfence of the primary exciting caufe ; 
e. g. It is very ordinary for a perfon to make urine when going to 
bed, and if he has been, for any length of time, accuftomed to do 

fo, he will ever afterwards make urine at that time, though other- 
vrife he would often have no fuch inclination : By this means fome 
fecretions become, in a manner, (iibjeft to the will. The fame 
m2y be laid of going to ftobl : And this affords us a good rule in the 
cafe of coftivenefs ; for by endeavouring to fix a ftated time for this 
evacuation, it will afterwards, at fuch time, more readily return. 
It is farther remarkable, that motions are infeparably afibciated with 

other motions : This, perhaps, very often proceeds from the necef- 
lary degree of tenfion, but it alfo often depends merely on Cuftom, 
an inftance of which we have in the uniform motions of our eves. 

M 

On Cuftom depends the ftxengthandfteadinefs, perhaps, of all the 
internal functions, as, e.g. the heart, which probably was once under 
the power of the will*. So much for the power of Cuftom on the 
moving fibres. 

4- 

Effects of Cufiom on tbe whole nervous power. We have found 
that, by Cuftom, the nervous influence may be determined more 
eafily intcAne part than another, and therefore, as all the parts of 



• This flesdinefs, produced by Cuftom, ferves a good purpof?, a? mherwi/c the 
heart, being under the power of the wfli, would h: too liable to it? pafijus. 
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the fyftem are ftrongly connected, the fenfibility, irritability, and 
flrength of any particular part, may be thus increafed, Cuftom 
alfo has the power of altering the natural temperament, and of in- 
ducing a new one. It is alfo in the power of Cuftom to render 
motions periodical, and periodically fpontaneous. An inftance of 
this we have in fleep, which is commonly faid to be owing to the 
nervous power being exhaufted, the neceflary confequence of which, 
is fleep, /. e. a reft of the voluntary motions to favour the recruit of 
that power : But if this were the cafe, the return of deep mould be 
at different times, according as the caufes which diminifli the. 
nervous influence operate more or lefs powerfully j whereas the cafe 
is quite othenvife, thefe returns of fleep being quite regular. This 
is no" lefs remarkable in the appetites, that return at particular pe- 
riods, independent of every caufe but Cuitom. Hunger, e.g. is an 
extremely uneafy fenfation, but" goes off of itfelf, if the perfon did 
not take food at the ufual time. The excretions are farther proofs 
of this, e. g. going to ftool, which, if it depended on any particular 
irritation, mould be at longer or fhorter intervals, according to the 
nature of the aliment. There are many other inftances of this 
difpofition of the nervous influence to periodical motions, as the ftory 

of the Idiot of Staffordy recorded by Dr. ?lot, [Spetfator, N° 447.) 
who, being accuftomed.to tell the hours of the church clock, as it 
/truck, told them as exactly when it did not ftrike, by its being out 
of order. Montaigne tells us of fome cxen that were employed in 
a machine for drawing water, who, after making three hundred 
turns, which was the ufual number, could be ftimulated by no whip 
or goad to proceed farther. Infants, alio, cry for, and expect the 
breaft, at thofe times in which the nurfe has been accuftomed to 



give it. 



1 

Hence it would appear, that the human ceconomy is fubjecl to 

periodical revolutions, and that thefe happen not oftner may be 
imputed to variety ; and this feems to be the reafon why they oftner 
happen in the body than mind, becaufe that is fubject to greater 

variety. We fee frequent inftances -of this in difeafes, and in their 

crifes ; 
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crifcs ; intermitting fevers, epilepfies, afthmas, &c. are examples 
of periodical affections : And that critical days are not fo ftrongly 
marked in this country as in Greece, and fome others, may be 
imputed to the variety and inftability of our climate, but perhaps 
ftii'i more to the lefs fenfibility and irritability of our iyftem, for 

the exhibition of medicine has little effect in difturbing the crifes, 
though it be commonly afligned as a caufe. 

We are Hkewife fubjeft to many habits independent of our- 
felves, as from the revolutions of the celeftial bodies, particularly 

the fun, which determines the body, perhaps, to other daily re- 
volutions beGdes fleeping and waking. There are alfo certain 
habits depending on the feafons. Our connections, likewife, with 
refped to mankind, are means of inducing habits. Thus regula- 
rity from aiTociating in bufinefs, induces regular habits both of 
mind and body. 

There are many difeafes, which, though they arofe at firft 
from particular caufes, at laft continue merely through cuftom, or 
habit. Thefe are chiefly of the nervous fyftem. We fhould, 
therefore, fludy to counteract fuch habits j and accordingly Hip- 
pocrates, among other things for the cure of epilepfy, orders an 
entire change of the manner of life. We likewife imitate this in 
the chincough, which often refifts all remedies till the air, diet, 
and ordinary train of life are changed. 

5-. 

Effects of Cuftom on the blood-veffels . From what has been 
faid on the nervous power, the diftribution of the fluids muft ne- 
cefTarily be variouily afFe&ed by Cuftom, and with that the diftri- 
bution of the different excretions ; for though we make an eftimate 
of the proportion of the excretions to one another, according to the 
«.Kmat<» and feafons. thev muil certainly be very much varied bv 
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On this head I may obferve, that blood-letting has a manifeft 
tendency to increafe the quantity of the blood ,♦ and if this evacu- 
ation be repeated at ftated times, fuch iymptoms of repletion, and 
fuch motions are excited at thefe times, as render the operation ne- 
ceffary. The fame has been obferved in fome fpontaneous haemor- 
rhages. Thefe, indeed, at firft, may have fome exciting caufes, 
but afterwards they feem to depend chieily on Cuftom. The beft 
proof of this is with regard to the menftrual evacuation. There 
is certainly fomething originally in females, that determines that 
evacuation to monthly periods. Conftant repetition of this, comes 
to fix it, independent of ftrong caufes, either favouring or preventing 
repletion j e.g. blood-letting will not impede it, nor filling the body 
induce it : And, indeed, fo much is this evacuation connected with 
periodical motions, that it is little in our power to produce any 
effeft by medicines but at thofe particular times. Thus if we 
would relax the uterine fyftem, and bring back this evacuation when 
fuppreffed, our attempts would be vain and fruitlefs, unlefs given at 

that time when the menfes fhould have naturally returned. 
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Having now confidered the fubjecl to be operated upon, /. e. Co 
much of the animal ceconomy as feems necefTary for undemanding 
the operation of medicine, we fhall now proceed to treat of medi- 
cines themfelves. I told you I propofed to range thefe according to 
the indications in which they are employed. However, the plan 
given you is not fo perfect as I could wi£b. But in the courfe of my 
Leclures I frail obferve its feveral errors and imperfections. Thefe 
miftakes were unavoidable, confidering the fhortnefs of the time 
allowed to make out my catalogue, which is in moft of your Jiands, 
and though not fit for the public eye, yet, with all its imperfections, 
I believe it may be to you of confiderable ufe. Having diftribu ted 
my medicines according to the feveral indications, I find myfelf ne- 
ceflicated to explain that term. An indication is the rule for changing 

any 
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any dill.3ie into health. The remedies, by which thefe changes are 

jj: JlvcJ, are called judicata, and the fymptoms, which point out 
the changes to be produced, the indicantia. In dutributing medi- 
ch-ji according to the indications, they mutt be founded en a patho- 
kgy, or doctrine of diiealei. This I have done ; but to fhun difputes 
which are unavoidable on lb dark a iubject, I have rendered the 
diviiio:] \xry general. 1 have, with the generality of authors, divided 
medicines into two clafTes, viz. thofe which act on ihefi/ids, and 
thofe which act on the fluids \ Some have added a third clais, viz. 
thofe which act on both folids and fluids. 1 his f have not done, 
bscaufe it often happens that thefe actions are on\y fecondary, pro- 
ceeding from their action on the folids or fluids. There are, no 
doubt, medicines which act on botb folids and fluids at the fame time, 
as lalts ,- but as no medicine whatever is perfectly jimple in its 
operation, I chufe to clais fuch medicines as feem complex in their 
operation, under that head to which their piindpal action belongs. 

Thus far I have explained my general plan of indication. There 
may, indeed, be ltartcd fome objections, e.g. It may be faid, if 
evacuants, intlead of acting on the fluids, as I have clafled them in my 
table, produce their eifect by operating on \\\t folids; I admit the 
force of this objection, though it appears allowable to take the ulti- 
mate effect for the caufe, and the more (o as it is confonant to the 
ufual fyfteras. I have made two divifions of the medicines which 
act on the folids. The firft comprehends thofe which act on the 
jimple fibres, the fecond thofe which act on the moving fibres, or, 

as Gaubius calls them, Jolida viva. I have ranged the medicines 
which act on ibtjimp/e folids according to the difeafes to which they 
are liable. My indications here are taken from Boerhaave, who, in 
his chapter de morbis fibres debilis £? laxa t begins with nutrientia, 
i. e. thofe fubilances which afford matter for nourifhing the 
weakened fibres. This indication, indeed, is not firiftly correct, 
for though in fome meafure it is applicable, yet it is not calculated 
to bring about fudden changes, I now proceed to explain thofe 

technical' 
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technical terms which I employ iri ttrder that rny meaning may 

afterwards be un deVftbbU' To begin, then. • 



c 
i 



By ntitriehtid, I meari' every thing received by mankind as food.' 
The fecond indication in laxity comprehends fuch medicines as 
increafe the cohefion of the particles of the fimple fibres, and fo 
render them more denfe. 'Thefewe have difti'nguiflied by aftrin- 



gentia. This term' has been ufed more loofely, for every thing that 
gives ftrength, and flops evacuations" that are fuppofed to proceed 
from laxity. ' In the cafe of rigidity of the' fimple fibres, there are 
alfo two indication?,' 'biz, i. To r dimirifli the nutriment or appli- 
cation" of -new fubftance t& th'eYofid flared but of this afterward! 
The fecond that is"' mentioned in the title cbmprehendV emollients, 
by which I undirftand-fiicfr medicines af dimiriifti AccoSefim of the 
iimplb fibres*-' - 



" We next fpeak'of thbfe medicines vdrndix® on \Az fpllda vha\ 
The difeaf^s of 'the : moving fibres are very various, but taking a 
general view df them} we reduce 'tHero to three kinds; i. Where 

contractility' or motion are dihfimfied'. 2 \ Where' they are too 'ftrong* 
or't6o'&ubh l iii?re'ajedi $. :i Where the>i' is irregularity of motions. 
In the firft cafe, r thk Jttriiitlahfs are'indics feed,- iriz. fuch rrieilicines a& 
excite nibre' vigbrbus' contractions. - .?. Here 1 ; are" indicated the 
fedativa, by which term I meanthdfe niedfeifies, ih; Whatever m'arf- 
ner they act, which diminish too great contractility and "motion'. 
3. In this cafe the antijpafmodica are indicated, under which term, 
to avoid f cavil/ I mekn fuch'rriedfemes as cothpqfe, or take ^irre- 



gular motions in our fy-ftem.* 



T ■ 



Thofe medicine^ Hvhidh¥cl 1 or] thffliiijs; incompliance tp general 

cuftom', ^ViSmlM^^^fS^^}!^ Bg ;-thVfirfti Imean 
medicines ' whlch r prba*ucfe charts 1 in 'tW circulating fluids,' and . are 



alfeady- obferved iri : the prelirhMr/ldciures- 
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conGftcnce of our fluids, they may be too thick, (which property is 
called lentor and vifcofity,) or too thin. Remedies for the fir ft are 
called attenuantia, for the lair, injpijfantia. As to mixture we are 
well acquainted with its variety only in one cafe, viz. acrimony. There 
may, indeed, be other faults, but thefe we neglect, as the doctrine 
of the fluids is very incomplete. Medicines adapted to acrimony .arc 
of two kinds. Firft, thofe for acrimony in general, the demulcentia. 
The fecond, are thofe fuited to particular kinds of acrimony. Some 
have entered with great fubtility in their enquiries into the different 
kinds of acrimony, but it appears to me, that we are only well 
acquainted with two fpecies, which are the fburce of the reft, viz. 
the acid and alkaline. Moft part of what our own fluids are formed 
of, either are originally or have a tendency to become acid in the 
flomach, and, therefore, we may fupfofe an acid acrimony even 
fom crimes to enter the fyftem, and to prevail there. Medicines 
which correct this acrimony I have termed antacid. Again, it is 
found to be the conftant effed of the animal ceconomy to convert 
the acid into an oppofite acrimony. Some affirm, that this is a 
perfect alkali, but all agree ic is of alkalefcent nature. The medi- 
cines againft this acrimony I have named antalkalina. In the general 
indication for correcting acrimony, I might have made a divifion; 
firft, into thofe medicines which correct, and, fecondly, into thofe 
which obviate acrimony. Thofe that obviate the too great 
acrimonious alkaiefcency of our fluids I have fet down under the 
title of antifeptica. 

Having explained the different terms which occurred under the 
head of a/terantia, we are now to confider thofe under evacuantia. 
By this term we understand thofe medicines which encreafe the 
excretion of fluids to be thrown out of the body. There may, 
indeed, be remedies which encreafe the internal fecretions, but we 
arc as yet unacquainted with them; e. g. we have no medicine 
which will purge the pancreas alone without affecting the inteftinal 
glands. In this explanation I mail begin a capite ad calcem. 
I. Errbma, which encreafe the mucus of the nofej 2. Sia/agoga; 

thefe 
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thefe encreafe the quantity of the fam? mucus, and. alfo the faliva* 
in mort, whatever is evacuated by the mouth and nearly contiguous 
fauces. 3. Expecforaniia, thofe which encreafe the mucus by the 

bronchia; I prefer this Ariel fenfe t3 the more general one of 
whatever is evacuated by the lungs, 4. Emetic a, thofe which 
evacuate the ftomach. We (hall not enter nicely into what is to 
be evacuated; defiring it to be remembered, that we only mean 

by emetics whatever evacuates that which may be in the flomach. 
5. Cat hart tea, thofe which in the fame general way evacuate by 
fiool. 6. Diuretica, thofe which encruafe the evacuation of urine. 
7. Diaphoretica, thofe which evacuate by the furface of the 
body, comprehending the infenfible perfpiration or more grofs 
fweat. AH thefe excretions depend on fecretion. There is another 
evacuation in the human body which does not depend on fecret ion, 
viz. the menftrual flux in women. Medicines which promote 
this are called menagoga, which tern is alfo applicable to the 
hemorrhoids in men, and the lochia? in women. 

i 

Bcfides the terms which I employ, you will find many more in 
the Writers on Materia Medica, which, though often ufed in- 
judicioufly, are neverthelefs neceffary to be underftood. I fhall 
here explain them, and begin with tills terms iynonymous to thefe 
I have ufed. 

I. To nutrient ia are the terms rejlaurantia and ana/eptica, for 
they are only a fpecies of nutrientia. Writers have extended the 
meaning farther, and ranked under this head, many I comprehend 
under medicines: For if falep, 'fatyrion, 6cc. be reftoratives, it 
is only fo far as they are nutritives. Linnaus names anakptica 
thofe medicines, qua vires inflant, or which quickly give a certain 
vigor to the fyftem, as wine, &c. but thefe properly belong to 
the Jlimulantia. 

• JI. Adjlringentia. 1 . Exjiccantia; this term fhould be confined 
to external medicines ; for though laxity may depend upon moi/ture, 

F 2 they 
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they can only act in external applications, for if there be fuch internal 
remedies they muft act as aitringents. 2. Indurantia; This is 
alio a complex term, for they harden, by bringing the fibres clofcr 
together, and lb are no other than aitringents. 3. Roborantia:. 
This is alio a complex term, comprehending medicines of different 
chiles, as mitrkntia, 6cc. but in fo far as thefe medicines act on the 
fimple fibres, they are the fame as adfiringentia. 4. When our 
fibres are endued with a power neceffary to perform the functions,, 
they are faid to be in tone 5 medicines, therefore, which promote 
this ftate are called tonk % but they act only as aftringents. 5. Sifien- 
(k, or medicines which flop evacutions. Thefe are commonly 
cjlringent : But this term ought to be rejected, as it leads to an 
ambiguity. Opium, e. g. is a powerful fiftent, though it does 
not ad by its aftringent. quality, but by taking off the fenllbility of 
the fibres, and fo diminishing their ofcillations,. 

III. EmolIUntia. 1. Laxantia: This is lynonymous to emollientta, 
and perhaps the p rope re r cf the two, were it not ambiguous, by- 
its being applicable likewiic to purgatives of a more gentle kini- 
2. Humedantk: This term is alio lynonymous, comprehending 
iuch medicines as add moitluce to the fibres which is perhaps the- 
chkf effect of emollients; but fome extend the meaning of 
bumeBantk farther, to encreafe the fluid part of the fyftem in: 
general* 

IV. Stimulantla. i. Cahfackntia : As there is no way of in- 
creafing animal heat, but by increafing motion, all the medicines; 
comprehended under this term are really ftimulants.. 2. Aitra- 
bantia : This term ftridiy means all thofe topical medicines that 
determine a greater flow of the humours externally; but thefe, in. 
my opinion, are univerfdly ftimulants. The term attrabentta- 
comprehends three fubdivifions y firft, fuch. fubftances as increafe 

the heat of the part; fecondly, thofe which excite the heat with 

fome degree of inflammation, called rubefacicntia 3 thirdly, thofe 

which raife bliffers, the veficantia, and now, frequently epifpafika, 

though. 
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though this term more ftriftly implies aitra&entia, and is. fynony- 
mous to it. 

V. Sedatha. I have formerly obferved, that this is a complex 

indication : As the fubfhnces which dirr inifb motion in the fyftem 
are very various, hence the fynonimes cfjedatiw muft be fo too; 
e. g. Antiphlogijlic is a term very generally ufed for fubftances 
which abate inflammation j but, as theje depend on an increafed 
motion, in this fenfe the term is the fame as fedativa. Antiphlo- 
giftics are alfo fuch medicines as relax the folids, deftroy contrac- 
tility, or attenuate the fluids ,* but here the term, being too loofc, 
ought to be rejected. 2. Refrigerants: This term is more pre- 
cife, meaning fuch fubftances as diminifli the motion of a particular 
part, or of the fyftem in general. I mail not here enquire into the 
manner in which thefe effects are produced, 3.- Anodyha: This 
term ftrictly means medicines which eafe pain. It would be difficult 
to determine whether there is an increafed motion in every cafe of 
pain ; if fo, which I think, probablei all anodynes are fedatives. 
Whatever be in this, anodynes, I may fay, act firft either by 
di minimi ng the motion, or taking of?] the feeling of the pained 
part. Of late, anodyne has been confined to medicines which act 
in this laft way, and' therefore is comnonly underftood to be the 
fame with hypnotica, or fuch fubftances as induce fleep, though it 
would be more proper to make a diftin£;ion. Soninifera and fopori- 
fera are the fame as hypnotica, and all fynonymous to fedativa. 
Laftly, Paregorica, which, by the anc.ent Phyficians, were con fi- 
de red as fedativa, and the ftrict meaning of the term implies that 
fenfe. 

VI. Afitifpafmodica. To this term, the only fynonymous term F 
know* is carminative, which ftrictly itt.plies fuch antifpafmodics as 
have the power of taking offfpafms dejjending.on intercepted, air in 
the inteftines.. 



VII. At- 
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VII. Aitemantia. Thefc adfc cither, fir (I, by in creating the 
quantity of our fluids, or, fecondly, by diminifhing the cobefion, 
the quantity continuing the fame. j. Diluent la : This term is 

lyno.uraous to the firft fignification of attenuantia, and diluents only 
act in proportion to the quantity of water they contain, water being 
the only diluent : But writers on the Materia Medica often, im- 
properly, ufe this term in the fame general fenfe as attenuantia. 
2. Incident ia : This is ufed in the fecond fignification of attenuantia y 
and is thus called from a fuppofed theory, that fuch fubftances 
break down the fluids as with lharp edges or points, 3. Refol- 
"centia are properly fuch fubftances as give fluidity to portions of our 
fluids, that had been formerly concreted. Authors, however, ufe 
this term in the fame general fenfe as attenuantia, and not without 
propriety, as the fame medicines anfwer both intentions. 

VI I L Infpijfantxa. 1. Incrajfunt'ia : This term is, perhaps, 
equally proper. 

IX. Demukentia. Such fubftances as cover and (heath acri- 
mony, are called demulcents. 1. Antacria: Materia Medica writers 
ufe this term in the fame fenfe as I do demulcents, but improperly, 

as this term may imply every medicine which deftroys acrimony, 
as antatida? &c. and even thofe which obviate acrimony, as the 
antifeptica. 2. Lenient ia: This has been ufed for emoliientia, but 
it is properly fynonymous to demukentia. Other terms have been 
introduced from theories, e, g. Acrimony has been fuppofed to 
depend on angular pointed ipiculs, hence obtundentia, and obvol- 
ventia, which mean fuch medicines as break off and {heath thefe 
fpiculz : But thefe terms fhould be avoided, as this theory is 
neither clear nor well founded. Again, it nas been fuppofed that 
acrimony depends on the too great prevalency of any of the com- 
ponent parts of the blood, and thofe medicines which brought it 
back to its own natural ftate, which they fuppofed always to be 
bland, were called temperantia. 

X. Jntacida. 
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X. Antadda. Boerhaave has divide! this clafs into abforbentia 
and immutantia ,• by the firft, fuppofing fuch fubftances as took the 
acid into their pores without changing' its nature ; and by the laft, 
thofe which did. But we now know tiiat nothing abforbs an acid, 
wilhout a tertium quid refulting. In the firft intention, abforbent 
earths can only be ufed ; in the Lift, alkaline falts. 

1 

XL Antalkalina. This term has no fynonymes, 

1 

XII. Antifeptica. I know no fynonymous term to this but con- 
dientia, employed by De Gorter. By antifeptics, we mean fuch 

medicines as obviate the too great putcefcency of our fluids j but 

condientia extends farther, implying fuch medicines as/ without 
obviating any particular changes, keep the fluids in their prefent 
ftate. But the fluid circulating in our veflels being fubjecl only to 
putrefcency, I cannot fuppofe that any fuch medicines, -of that kind, 
exift, except they are antifeptics. 

+ I 

Xfll. Errhina. Synonymous to this term is ptarmica and Jler- 
nutatoria, 

XIV. Sia/agoga. To this is fynonymous the a^xty^t^ilx, which 
is likewife fynonymous to errbina. It if: needlefs to infift more upon 
thefe terms, as they are plain from the very etymology ; and, for 
the fame reafon, we fhall pafs over thofe that follow in the catalogue. 

I fhall next take notice of fuch terms a? have been employed by 
other Materia Medica writers, and are '/aftly too complex to give a 
diftinct idea of the indications they are intended, to anfwer. 

Many difeafes have been fuppofed co proceed from obftruttion, 
and fo the cure of the difeafes muft be effected by removing that 
obftru&ion : Hence the terms aperientiit, deobjlruentia> deopptlantia.. 
Aperientia has been ufed, in a more vague fenfe, for every medicine 
which, in 'whatever manner, diffolves obftruftion $ and alfo for 

fuch 
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fiich as increafe fecretions, though no obftruftion fabfifls. Deoppi- 

Idniia has a more ftriti: allufion to the nature of the obftru&ion, as 
when it proceeds from fonietbing ftufnng up the vefiels. But none 
of thefe terms convey any drift meaning, as they do not explain the 
manner of their a&ion. The ftudent, therefore, ought not to be 
fatMed, till he has carefully evolved them, and reduced the medi- 
cines, which have thefe terms applied to them, to their moil: fimpie 

action. 



We now proceed to the terms employed in Chirurgical indications; 
and firft, of thofe in cure of tumors. Here the firft indication is to 

difcufs or refolve; hence, the terms dlfcutientia and refolventid. 

Although I do not deny the ultimate e£Fe& of thefe, yet the terms 

are too complex, as comprehending medicines very various in their 

operations, as emollientia, antifpafmodica, &c. Reprimentia, reper- 

cutientia, repellent ia, are all fuppofed, by many, (ynonymous to 

aftringentia, but they are too various in their operation to came 

under any one head ; for though faccb.j at arm, oak bark, and opium, 

be all repellents yet their manner of operation is very different. 

When a tumor can neither be repelled nor dhcufled, our next indi- 
cation is to attempt Suppuration, which has given rife to the terms 
Juppurantia and maturantia. Thefe terms are too general, and we 
ought to confider in what manner they bring about their effects, 
whether by operating on the folids, or increasing the putrefcency of 
the- fluids, and then give them names according to their moft fimpie 

operation. ' 

Suppuration being brought on, our next intention is to produce; 
or continue, good pus : Hence the term digefttva t which is equally- 
complex with the former, and therefore ought to be ftudioufly 
evolved. Digeftion often depends on keeping up a proper degree of 
inflammatory motion in the part, and frequently alfo on removing 
fungofities. Detergentia, alfiergentia, mwidtfcantia, depurantia, 
are Synonymous terms. Detergentia and abjlergentia have been 
transferred to internal remedies, and applied to fuch as have the 

power 
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power of wafhing off, or deftroying vifcidities adhering to the 
VefTels, and carrying them off from the body ; and therefore, its 
this fenfe, if there be any fuch, they are no other than attenuantia* 
Tie pur antra have been defined fuch medicines as clean fe the body, 
by promoting the excretion of the degenerated fluids; therefore, in 
this fenfe, they are fynonymous to aperients and attcnuants. 

i 

The next indication commonly laid down by Chirurgical Writers, 

in the cafe of ulcers, i?to renew the fubftance, and Jthey called me- 
dicines for this intention farcotica. This indication is entirely 
imaginary, unlefs in fo far as it is applied to medicines which re- 
move obftaclcs to Nature's performing the operation, and therefore 

are nothing but detergents or abftergents. Another indication laid 
down by Surgeons, is to agglutinate or confolidate ; hence aggluti- 
nantia and confolidantia, as though thefe medicines united the parts 

to which they are applied. But this indication is equally imaginary 

with the former, being entirely the work of nature -, therefore 

bandages are the only applications which can afiift here. Thefe 
terms, agglutinin fta % &c. have been transferred to remedies given 
internally, and arc then called vulneraria. This indication is likewife . 

entirely the work of nature, for I know no agglutinanrs, and only 
two medicines which promote fuppuration, mercury and peruvian 
bark j and if writers on the Materia Medica do mean any thing by 
vulneraries, it is aftringents, but they are unfitly called fo, aftrin- 
gents being never proper, nor are they indeed ever employed in 
fuch cafes, at leaft in this country, and if abroad, it is rather ia 

compliance with a rotin practice, and to amufe the patient. 
The lafr, indication in the cure of ulcers is to cicatrize, or draw a 

* 

ikin on the part. The medicines fuppofed to' anfwer this end are 
called epulotics and cicatrizers, but this is entirely an operation of 
nature, though char pie *, or dry powders, may aflift it. 

I am to mention fome terms arifing from a fuppofed fpeciiic pro- 
perty in the medicines : Thefe were fuppofed of two kinds j I. Such 

* Dry lint. 
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as were ipecific to a certain part of the fyftem ; II. To particular 

difeafes. The firft diviiion has been carried to great excefs, as 
there is fcarce a part cf the fyftem which has not had a medicine 
adapted to it ; but at firft fight this diviiion muft appear falfe, as 
there is no difeafe of any particular part that is not common to any 
other part of the fyftem. I (hall now mention the terms of this 
nrft diviiion in my ufual order, a capite ad calccm. i. Cephalic* : 
By thefe are meant fuch medicines as are fuited to difeafes of the 
head ; but thefe are very various, and often oppofite in their 
nature. By this term writers generally mean certain fubftances, 
which, by an agreeable odour and fragranc}*, were grateful to the 

nerves at their origin in the head. If this were the cafe, thj; term 
might be admitted ; But I (hall afterwards mow, that little virtue 
depends on the odour ; and ail thefe remarkable for their odour are 
ftimulants. A term fynonymous to cephalic, is, 2. Nervous; but 
this is ftill more ambiguous and extenllve in its fignification, as 
comprehending medicines fuited to all nervous difeafes, e. g. ftimu-*- 
lants, fedatives, antifpaimodtcs. 3. Ophthahnlcs are medicines 
fuppofed to ad fpecifically in difeafes of the eyes ; but as medicines 
good for difeafes of the eyes are alio equally efficacious for the (a me 
diforders in any other part of the body, this term has no proper 
meaning. Some medicines, as eupbrajia,, have been extolled as 
fpecifics here, but I know they have no title to any pre-eminence^ 

4. Ptcfora/s, thoracic s, pulmonics, pneumonic s % are all terms applied 
to medicines fuited to difeafes in the breaft, but not one of them 
has a fpeciflc virtue ; for I imagine thofe medicines which increafe 
the bronchial mucus will a!fo promote the fecretion of mucus in any 

other part of the body. But writers in general mean, by pectorals, 
all thofe medicines which promote or correct the bronchial mucus, 
two very oppofite erleds, and therefore the terms are confounding. 

5. Car Macs, Cordials act in general on the nervous fyftem* and not 

fpecifically- on. the heart.. 6- Stomachics. Many of thefe, medicines 
excite appetite, and promote digeftion, but they, are offuch different- 
kinds,, and to. he uied ui.fu.ch different circumftances, that no«fuch 
term ought to be admitted. With regard to the other abdominal 

vifcera,. 
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vlfcera, the terms are applied with oven lefs propriety than in the 
former. 7. Hepatic, This term feems to have no meaning at all, 
as we cannot conceive any medicine has a fpecific operation on the 
liver preferable to any other part of the fyftem. If any medicine 
more directly promoted fecretion of bile, it might be called hepatic. 
Some fuch indeed have been fuppofed, but I am not acquainted 
with them. 8. Splenetics, This is ftill more improper than the 
former. 9. Nephritic*. It is poffible there may be medicine 
which act more directly on the kidneys, but it is only in fo far as 
they are diuretics. Nephritics are appropriated to difeafes of the 
kidneys, but they are here the fame with demulcents, as they act 
by defending the kidney from the acrimony of the urine, and fharp 
points of the gravel. Nephritics havs not only been fuppofed to act 
as diuretics, but alfo to pufh out, and even diflblve, land or gravel ; 
but we know none of this kind but fuch as are diuretics. 

10. TJterines. This term is equally exceptionable with any of the 
former, for I doubt even if the menaroga act directly on the uterus. 

1 1 . Aphrodifiaca : The medicines which act on the genitals, and 
ftimulate to venery. I imagine this alfo a falfe indication ; for we 
know no medicines which do this by their immediate action on 
thofe organs. Cantharides have beei fuppofed to be of this kind, 
but they act only by being received into the blood, and ftimulating 
the bladder, and fo communicating their effects to the organs of 
generation. There are other aphrodifiacs, which are fuppofed to 
increafe the feminal turgefcency ; but thefe are imaginary, for we 
know none but nutrients, which, by being long detained in the 
fyftem, diftend all the veffeis, ard the feminal veficles alfo. 

12. Antapbrodifiacs. lean fay, with more certainty, that this is 
an unmeaning indication. 

II. We now come to confider fpecifics, with regard to particular 
difeafes. Many, diflatisfied with the reafonings of dogmatic Phyfi- 
cians, have been led into purfuits of fpecifics: If this could be done 
with fuccefs it would certainly* be very defirable ; but at this day 
I know «?t medicine whofe action I do not think I can explain by its 
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anfwering a particular indication, which entirely deftroys the 
no tions of a fpecific. 

I fhall content myfelf with barely enumerating, in our ufual 
order, the terms of fuch fuppofed fpecifics, what we have 
already laid foperfeding a farther explanation : Anti epi/eptica, anti 
mania ca j ar.ti melancbolica, anti bypocbondriaca, anti catarrhal; a, 
anti fhibifica, anti beclica, anti cacbetfica, anti dyfinterica, anti 
it? erica, anti firumaiica, anti fcorbutica, anti podagrica, anti venerea, 
antifebrilia. 

We now proceed to another di virion of terms arifing from fuper- 
ftitbn or falie notions. 

r 

\ 

Anti mogica, anti pbarmaca, anti toxica, a/exeteria, anti ga- 

laftopbora, anti facJifcra, or facJifuga, ebolica, arijlohcbia, abort iva, 
lithmtriptica, catagmatica. I have put litbontriptica in this ca- 
talogue, the ugh I allow there are fome medicines which deferve 
that name, as aq. calcis and alkaline falts; but thefe have been 
but lately foand out, and as the term is ufed in the Materia Medica 
Writers, it is improperly applied. 

Thus far have I thought proper to treat of terms, in order to 
affift your understanding of different Authors, and to guard you 
againft their ambiguous and inaccurate expreffions. 

Before proceeding to our immediate bufinefs, we mall mention 
two indications omitted in the catalogue ; the firft, erodentia, or 

medicines which deftroy the fimpk fibres; fecondly, antbef- 

mintica : This indication is a proper one, as there are medicines 

whirh aft fn^cificallv on worms, but it could not be introdtired 



into my plan. 
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Perhaps the whole of our fubjecl: might be divided into food 

and medicine. The fir ft is implied by the term nutrientia, which 
comprehends every thing ufed by mankind in their daily food, 

as well the fubftances which are Strictly nutrient, as thofe which are 
employed to ofariate and correct the degeneracy to which the 

nourishment is liable. But more Strictly nutrientia are fuch fub- 
ftances as aFe fitted by the vital power to be converted into our 
fluids and folids, in order to fuftain their growth and repair their 
daily wafte, * Here a queftion arifes, whether our folids and fluids 

are formed from one common aliment, or out of a mixed, /. e . one 
containing a principle of nourishment fuited to each. The firSfc 

opinion appears to me the mod probable. 

All aliment d brers in two particulars; firft, as it is already 
affimilated into the animal nature, or requires to be converted into it, 
i?y a particular procefs of the animal (Economy. Of the fir ft kind 
are all animal fubftances , which, if not Similar, are nearly fo to our 
nature, and require only for that aflimilation folution and mixture. 
The fecond kind comprehends vegetables, which- - hi uft' undergo 
feveral changes before they can be affimilated. But as the nourish- 
ment of all animals, even of thofe who live on other animals, can 
originally be traced to the vegetable kingdom, it is plain that the 
principle of all nourishment is in vegetables, and that, therefore, we 
ought to begin with thefe.. 



VEGETABLE ALIMENT: 

+ 

The firft queftion that arifes here is, What are the vegetables 
which are peculiarly appropriated for food? Perhaps there is no 
vegetable "but what affords aliment to fome animal. But I will 
venture to fay, that in human aliment a choice is necefTary, and a. 
distinction ought to be made. The firft distinction is, that thofe 
vegetables which are of a mild, bland, agreeable tafte, are proper. 

nrurijhment i 
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xDuriJbment ; while thofe of an acrid, bitter, naufeous nature are 
improper. Every body, en gros, will allow the truth of tVis. 
Theie are, however, feveral acrid fubftances that we ufe as food, 
but the mild, the bland, the agreeable, are in the largeft propor- 
tion in every vegetable i whereas the acrid, the bitter, the dis- 
agreeable enter in the leaft quantity; which laft, however, may 
prove nourilhment, provided our fyftem is capable offubduing their 
nature. Thus we fee that fome animals live on what is poifonous 
to others, which feems entirely owing to the particular confor- 
mation of thefe animals. Of all thefe animals the human body is 
melt deiicate in the choice of its food, and the acrid, bitter, and 
diiagreeable can never be admitted as aliment. There, however, 
feem tome exceptions. Thus ee/eri and endive are ufed in common 
food, both fubftances of confiderable acrimony; but you maft 
obferve, tbxt when we ufe them, they are previoufly blanched, which 
almoft entirely deprives them of that fufpicious tendency. Or if we 
employ other acrid fubftances, we generally, in great meafure, 
deprive them of their acrimony by boiling. In different countries 
the iame plants grow with different degrees of acrimony. Thus 

garlic here feldom enters our food ; but in the fouthern countries, 
where they grow more mild, they are frequently ufed for that 

purpoie. Again, the plant which furnimes caflada, being very 
acrimonious, and even poifonous in its recent ftate, affords an 
inftance of the neceffity of preparation of acrid fubftances even in 
thefe countries; for by a particular management they allow the 
acrimonious juice to run oft and the farinaceous nutritious part of 
it is left behind. Upon the whole, therefore, I maintain, that 
we ufe no acrid fubftances in our food that are not previoufly 
deprived of their acrimony ; or, if we do, they are only employed 
as condimenia. But if the queftion ftill remain, if it is ftill urged, 
that acrid fubftances are employed in our food, I alledge they are 
only fucb as the human body, by its particular conformation* is 
capable to fubdue. Here then begins the divhion of plants into 
and medicine, the mild, the bland, the agreeable plants, or 

their parts, being fit for food ; while the acrid, &c. are proper for 

medicine. 
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medicine. For this reafon Linnasus's aphorifms are well founded, 
injipida & inodora nutriunt, fapidiora non nutriunt. The reafon is 
very obvious, for unlefs fubftances affedt remarkably our organs^of 
fenfe, they cannot be fuppofed to operate powerfully on our fyftem. 
And this very effect of operating powerfully on our iyftem, deftroys 

their expediency as food. Again, as fapid and odorous fubftances 
have the power of operating changes in our fyftem, they muft acl 

on the nervous power, the part chiefly changeable. The infipid 
and bland do, indeed, acl; on our fluids, but the changes they pro- 
duce muft be very //aw. 

We fhall now enquire what part of the mild and bland fubftances 
conftitutes the proper aliment. In general, the. more fweet fub- 
ftances are all nutritious : Thefe are little known here as food, but' 
in the warmer climates make the greater! part of it. We have now 
facts to prove, that fugar alone is nutritious, and we mall afterwards 1 
endeavour to prove, that all fruits we ufe are nutritious only fronv 
their fugar. Here, the farinaceous fubftances are more evidently-' 
nutritious, as likewife the bland mucilaginous. Thefe two are 
nearly connected with each other, and both with the faccharine 
fubftance ,* for all farinaceous fubftances, before maturity* are fweet, 
and, after maturity, can be reftored to their fweet ft ate- by malting. - 
Again, in fruits we obferve a change from fweet to farinaceous,, 
which laft property many of them attain upon maturity,* and all fari- 
naceous fubftances, when mature,, abound in oil ; fo that it appears 
that the faccharine and oily part> blended together, make the mu- 
cilaginous and farinaceous matters, L e. the intermediate ftates be-, 
tween fugar and oil y fo that I conclude, that fugar and-oil blended 
together, and forming the farinaceous fjbftance, is the nutritious 
part of vegetables. You will now fee what I formerly after ted* that 
either oil may enter. into the nutritious fubftance, or that the nutri- 
tious, fubftance, by animal procefs, may afford oil. 

We are ne*t to confider on what the difference of nutritious fub- 
ftances defend. This turns on two heads;, i. Oa the quantity- of 

nutriment 
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nutriment each fubftance contains; 2. On its being more or lefs 
eafily ailimilated. 



I. 

This depends on two circum fiances ; 1. On their containing the 
proportion cf fugar, or oil, or both ; and that proportion even being 
given, it may depend alfo on the texture of the fubjett, which al- 
lows a quantity of nourifhment more or lefs eafily to be extracted 
from it. Thus, e. g. if my ftomach extract from a plant, which 
contains a left proportion of nourifhment than another, that nou- 
rifhment more eafily, it will compenfate for the quantity. As to 

the difference, with regard to the quantity of nourifhment eacbfub- 
jeB affords > we refer that till we come to treat of each in particular. 

2. 

As to more or lefs eafy aflimilation. This difference arifes not only 
from quality of the fubftance taken in, but alfo as often from its 
relation to the ftomach, or ftate of the animal organs. Nothing is 
more common, or more ridiculous, than to aik whether this or 
that fubftance be wholefome. As to the quantity, indeed, the 

anfwer might be eafy,* but as to quality it entirely depends on 
peculiarity of conftkution. The changes our aliments undergo, 
are of three kinds; 1. In refpect of aflimilation; 2. of folution; 
3. mixture. 

i 

I. Affimilation implies a change of the nature of the fubject, 
which fpontaneoufly is inclined to alterations, different from thofe 
intended to be wrought by the affimilatory procefs ; e . g. all vege- 
tables are fpontaneoufly acefcent, and as there is nothing of that 
beyond the prima via, it is necefTary, therefore, that it fhould be 
overcome. Againft this it may be objected, that vegetables are 
both aceicent and alkalefcent; but I am ready to prove them all 
of the firfl nature. Do vegetables then become acid previous to 
their undergoing any other change ? I confefs this is my opinion, 

though it is not the common one. For it is fuppofed, e. g. that 

an 
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in the ftomach of a ftrong healthy man the food becoming acid, 
tends di redly to the putrefactive fermentation. The arguments 
adduced in favour of this opinion are, 1. That an acid fermenta- 
tion cannot be carried "on without a confiderable admhTiort of air, 
and that the ftomach, being a clofe vejfrf, excludes the accefs of that 
fluid ; 2. That the heat of the ftomach is too great for the acetous 
procefs ,• and, 3. That the admixture of the fpontaneoufly pu- 
trefcent animal fluids would befides obviate this acefcency* 

As to the firft objection, the ftomach U not the cloie veflel alledged, 
for it admits a large quantity of air along with the food, &c. "* 
Secondly, I have found, by accurate experiments, that the acetous 
fermentation can be carried on in a heat equal to that of the human 
body, I believe even, it is not free of the vinous ; although I 
confefs that it will be difficult to conduct the procefs in fuch degree 

of heat, yet it may be done, and indeed it always does take place, 
although rapidly, and foon terminating in the acetous procefs* 
Third, as to this objection, Dr. Pringle, I think, has fufficiently 
proved, that the admixture of animal fluids cannot hinder the 
acetous procefs, but, on the contrary, that in certain proportion 
they promote it. None of thefe three circumftances, therefore, 
are fufficient to prevent the fpontaneous tendency of the vegetable 

aliment to acidity ; and I am certain, from experiments, that the 
vegetable aliment firft turns acid in the ftomach; for every ftomach, 
human or brute, is always, on examination, found to have an acid 
prefent in it. Hence that acefcency is not a difeafe, but a ftep 
towards affimilation : And if Phyficians obferve difeafes proceeding 
from this caufe, they ought to be attributed to the jiate and 
degree of it. As to the ftate or condition of it I think, it is this : 
Whenever the aliment enters into a high vinous fermentation, with 
copious generation of fixed air, commonly called gas fiheftre, as 
of the fame nature with that produced in the ordinary vinous 
procefs, it becomes a difeafe, and has the power of deftroying the 
mobility and contractility of the moving fibres, and even the tone of 

the ftomach itfelf, producing there flatulency and fpafm from irre- 
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rular motions of die nervous power, and, at laft, ftupor, ldliargy, 
apoplexy, and death. This happens chiefly from fault- of animal 
organs; for though it appears, by Pringb's experiments, that ani- 
mal fluids do net prevent fermentation, yet tbsy have the power 
in their found ftate of moderating the generation of air. 
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When acidity is a difeafe, it always depends on the above, and 
on the degree or quantity of it; for although I have faid that acidity 
is neceifary, yet it thould only be of fuch a degree as afterwards 
to be overcome by the mixture of the animal fluids. I have yet 
only mentioned the organs as the caufe of acidity; but it alfo 
depends on the quantity of acid naturally in the vegetable, and its 

tendency to undergo the vinous fermentation. For the difeafe 
conflfts not lb much in acidity, as in the vinous fermentation. For 
if we take in vegetable matters, after having undergone the vinous 
fermentation, their effects are not fo much to produce flatulency, 
but depend on the quantity of acid taken in. Hence farinaceous 
fubftances, naturally acefcent, when leavened, impede, though not. 
prevent) the generation of flatulencies; and hence the lame 

quantity of vinegar does not produce equally bad effects, as of 
vegetable unfenn en ted juices. 

Acidity, as a difeafe, depends on the aliment; i. As it contains 
a large proportion, of faccharine matter. 2. When to that is joined 
a freih acidity, which renders it more liable to ferment. Inftances 
of this in the fruftus acido dukes. 3. When, by a previous 
accident, it is pat into a ftate of active vinous fermentation, and 
in its fermenting ftate is taken into the ftomach, as new wines, 
ales, Sec, Thefe are the qualities that are apt to be moft hurtful in 
their confequences. On the contrary, thofe fubftances which have 
undergone fermentation, are lefs liable to produce bad effects, 
and only do fo from their quantity. 



In the next place, this morbid tendency in the aliment depends 
1 tht ftate of the body, and chiefly on a weaker action of the 

ftomach 
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ftomach (for I pafs over the effects of. the gaftric liquors, as we are 
yet bat little acquainted with them, and as thefe effects depend on 
the ftate of the ftomach.) * To the mon or lefs brifk action of the 
ftomach, may like wife be referred the greater or lefs quantity of 
nutritious juice emulged, or fqueezed out 5 and alfo in proportion 
to the weaker ftate of the ftomach, the'food is longer retained there, 

Thefe are the circumftances' which' mould be 'in view, with 
- regard to aliments, in different pcribns.' ■ 

* W * 

r 

■ When the aliment is pufhed into the intejlinesi its acefcency is 
more certainly overcome by the addition of the bile, and a fupply of 
pancreatic and inteftinal fluids, analogous to the faliva and gaftric 
liquor j and as the aliment neyer refls in the inteftines,at is. always 
expofed to mixture of new juices, Effects of the bile on the ali- 
ment are as yet little known. .Vegetable acids chang&^iebile in 

-colour, confiftence, : and tafte, -which laft isfweet, and" this mixture 
prqbably affords a new ftimulus when the. acidity', prevails ; and in 

i this way our vegetable. aliment fiimuhtes the inteftines, produces 
purging, and even a greater difcharge of cholcr itfelf. - 

It has been imagined by Phyficians, that aliments 'differ in their 
ejfetts on the bile, fome encreafmg its- acrimony, &c. but what, they 

have faid feems to me loofe and inaccurate. Whether there are 
fubftances which have different properties with regard to the bile, I 
dare not determine, and* I think whatever is faid by authors on this 
fubjedt may be reduced to the greater or lefs acidity of the aliment. 



1 \ 



2. This is all that is neceffary to be faid with regard to the'affimi- 
lation of the aliment ; we are next to treat of its fallibility. Solu- 
bility always depends on the more or left Jirm texture of the fubject. 
We are apt to miftake on this head ; for animal fubftances, though 
feemingly of more cohefion, are found, by a weight appended, to 

be of eafier folubility. Solubility, then, is more to be noted in ve- 
getables than animals ,* thus the hufks of vegetables are of much 
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more difficult folubility than animal fubftanccs of apparently the 
fame cohefioa. In general, the foft, pulpy, &c. vegetable fub- 
ftances are eafily fbluble, and the tough, &c. the contrary, and 
thefe are aho the longer retained in the ftomach. Almoft all vege- 
table fubftances employed in diet are fpecifically lighter than water, 
and confequcntly than the gaftric fluids ; hence they will float near 
the cardia, and caufe eru&ations. For fome hours thefe former 
fubftanccs give no uneafinefs, but afterwards begin to operate on 
the upper orifice of the ftomach. 2. The folubility of our aliment 
is diverfified according to hxmnefs of texture ; for, in proportion to 
the folubility, two fubftanccs, containing equal quantity of nourifh- 
ment, give more or le£s of it to the extracting powers, and in pro- 
portion to the quantity of nourishment extracted, more or lefs faces 
are left. Vegetable aliments, ceteris faribus y give more faces. 

3. With regard to the mixture of the aliment. Whenever 
the oil and watery parts of our aliment are naturally mixed, the 

ftomach does little. But commonly this is not the cafe, and 
the oil and water feparate in the ftomach, and muft be at leaft in 
that vifcus intimately confounded. This previous mixture need 
little to be regarded in ftrong ftomachs, but in weak ones 5 in this cafe 
the oil and water feparate, the former floating near the upper orifice, 
and caufing uneafy fymptoms. I have known many perfons whofe 
eru&ations were purely oily, and would flame in the fire, and, in- 
deed, this is the ftrongeft proof of a weak ftomach. Oil is liable to 
particular changes : Out of the body it checks fermentation, but is 
apt in weak ftomachs to turn rancid, and occafion heart- burn, a 
difeafe more frequent from this than any other caufe. Not only is 
the aliment thus diversified, but the qualities of the food alfo often 
depend on peculiar fenfibility of the ftomach, or idofyncrafy, which 
here oftener occur than in any o:her part of the fyftem. e . g. With 
refpeft to honey, though, indeed, I think, fome reafon may be 
given for this, fuch perfons being often affecled with it who are 
affected with acidity, as honey con fills of acid and fugar, the matter 
of fermentation* This feems to be confirmed by fuch perfons eating 

it 
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it with impunity, when new, mixed with the comb, or when, by 
boiling, its air is diffipated, and its acid more intimately mixed with 
the faccharine part. I am not certain whether this theory be found, 
but though it be, it cannot extend to fpafmodic fymptoms, &c. 
produced by a fmall bit of egg, crab, 6cc. which fymptoms can 
only be explained from idiolyncrafy. Thefe extraordinary inftances 
lead me to fulpecl: the fenfibility of the ftomach extends further than 
is fufpected; and may be reckoned the caufe of different taftes, &c. 

The primary caufe of the ftomach's fenfibility feems to be, that it 
may extend this fenfibility over the fyftem. 

i 

■h 

i 

That the ftomach is fenfible to different degrees of folubility and 
mixture, is evident from what has been already faid. Thus, a quantity 
of warm water and oil is almoft always thrown up. A fmall quantity 
of oil itfelf will produce this effecl:. The different fenfibility of the 
ftomach will determine the ft ay of the food in that organ. Hence 
peculiar flavours affeel this longer or fhorter ftay. To all thefe I 
have to add a peculiar effeel of the fenfibility of the ftomach, viz. 
whenever the ftomach is employed in digefting the aliment, it feems 
to be an eftablimed law of the animal economy, that there is more 
or lefs fever excited during the time of digeftion, neceffary, indeed, 
in fome degree, but when it proceeds to a noxious one it ought to 
determine a change of our aliment. Thefe preliminaries being 
fettled, I proceed to talk of particular fubftances. 

With regard to the vegetable aliments, I have thrown them into 
three divifions. The firft comprehends all the different kinds of 
nutriment >, the fecond the drinks ; the third the condiments. 
Again, I have divided the foods according to the quantity of nutri- 
ment they afford, fetting them in the following order, viz. fruits, 
herbs, roots, feeds ; thus giving the leaft nounfhing firft, &c. This, 
however, is not ftriftly true, as fome fruits are more nourifliing 
than certain herbs, or perhaps roots, &c. but thefe exceptions Avail 

be marked as we go along. Fruits are fubdivided into thofe we eat 
frefi, or thofc we eat dry, or more concentrated. With regard to 

the 
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the &fok 9 I hive not pretended to enumerate all the different kinds 
of aliment, as they differ in different countries ,• and as of many of 
them I have little or no experience : I (hall, therefore, confine my- 
felf to thofe known in this country, and from what application may 
be made to fuch as occur elfewhere. 

In the Catalogue, feveral blank fpaces are left, which (hews that 
all thofe which ftand near each other are of fimilar virtues and 
qualities, and differ more or lefs from thofe which are feparated 
from them. Among the vegetables thefe blank fpaces indicate a 
natural order among the Botanifts, which alfo points out fomewhat 
of refcmblance in virtue of fubflances thus ranked together. The 
letters a, b, c, d, &c. fignify that fomewhat of a general title might 
have been inferted ; e. g. at (a) frucius acido dukes, (b) cucurbit acei> 
fcj berhce cfcuknta. 

As to the firft head, comprehending the fruBus acido dulces 5 
they are divided into recent and dried. Of thefe the firft divifion 
conftitutes a natural order, called by Linnaeus Drupacea, or the 
ftone fruits. The virtues of thefe, and all other recent fruits, 
depend on four qualities, acerbity, acidity, fweetnefs, and difference 
cf texture. By acerbity I mean acidity joined to auflerity, or 
ftypticity ; acidity and fweetnefs are fimple qualities, though fome* 
times joined, as in the acido dulces. Thefe different qualities 
appear in the fame fruit, according to the progrefs of maturation. 

Firft Acerbity appears, then more pure acidity, and laftly, 
ficeetnefs. In fo far as fruits are acerb, they mould be rejected 
from our aliment into the clafs of medicines, where we fhall fpeak 
of them under afiringentia. We ought to obferve here, however, 
that acerb fruits* are lefs liable to an arrive fermentation, and have, 
in fome meafure, the effe&s of acids in ftimulating the ftomach and 
encreafing appetite. Being of firmer texture they are of lefs eafy 
folution, apt to be retained longer in the ftomach, and, though lefs 
acid themfelves, are more apt to generate a noxious one. They 

have 
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have the cooling virtues of acids, but are nrore to be taken 
notice of for their aftringency, by both which qualities they diminifli 
the periftaltic motion of the inteftines, retard the pafTage of the 

aliment, and occafion an accumalation and retention of hardened 
faxes. 

2. Acidity. In moderate degree acids are grateful to the 

ftomach, and excite appetite. Dire&ly as acid they are re- 
frigerant, /. e* they weaken the active power of the animal fibres.' 
This is not inconGftent with (Simulating, which afterwards I 
fliall mew is often combined with a refrigerant power in one and the 
fame fubject. Again, by weakening the ftomach, they weaken 
the whole fyftem. The acid of vegetables is never pure, but com- 
monly joined with a fweet, and therefore in ftomachs fo difpofed, 
is apt to produce there an aclive noxious fermentation. ■ 

3. Sweetness. This is the only nutritious quality of vege- 
tables, and as fuch is' perfectly innocent, but is liable alfo to bad 
effects from fpontaneous changes, which depend on its accompanying 
acid> and the weakntfi of the animal organs. All thefe have, 

in the inteftines, a purgative quality, from the changes they produce 
on the bile, acerbity as acid, and fweetnefs as changed into an acid. 

4. Texture. As of more aqueous and tender confidence 

they are more readily dinolved, and hence, perhaps, are more 

liable to fermentation. If of a very compact: texture, by flaying 

longer in the flomach, they, however, are apt to generate a 
flronger acid. 

Thefe are the qualities of fruits; and one may judge from the 
tafte what nature they will be of, tfie ftate of the ftomach .being 
known. Let us then apply thefe general principles to the flone 
fruits. Thefe are of a foft lax texture, and their juices dilute, by 
which means they are ea% diflblved in the flomach, and for this 
reafon they are apt to be taken in. large, quantities : As they are 

acido 
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acido dukes t they^re apt to ferment, perhaps more fo than any 
others, from the quantity fwallowed ; hence they produce a copious 
acid, which irritating the intefiines, caufes diarrhoeas and cholera, 
taking their rife more frequently from this than any other caule. 
Uson the whole, I endeavour to affign virtues in general, and I 
beg it may always be noticed, I except particular virtues : Thus 
there are plumbs of firmer texture, and therefore as little liable to 
ferment as firmer fruits. 



Of the four following kinds of fruits, the plumb is mofl refrigerant, 

and liable to ferment and produce cholera, diarrbcea, &c. The cher- 
ries are commonly imagined lets noxious, but to me there feems 
little difference. The apricot is a fweeter, richer, and lefs noxious 
fruit. As to the peach, I have lefs experience : In thofe countries 

where it comes to full maturity, it may be fafe, on account of the 
riebnefi of its juice; but with us, its juice is poor, crude, and wa- 
tery, its taile acid, and almoft acerb, its confidence lax. Here, in 
general, we may obferve, that the later fruit is always the rich eft. 

The ancients all edged, that the flone fruits were difpofed to pro- 
duce fevers, an ef7e& feemingly oppofite to their qualities. This 
they do by their refrigerating power, and preventing digeftion -, and, 
perhaps, in thofe countries, may be the primary exciting caufe. It 
is imaginary, that flones of fruits, fwallowed with them, prevent 
their bad effe&s, and may fometimes be noxious, as they have been 
the foundation of flony concretions, efpecially if fwallowed unripe, 
with an acerb crufl adhering to them ; befides, this fhould not be 
confined to cherries, and, were it true, would extend to the other 
flone fruits. Although I have mentioned only a few flone fruits, 
viz, fuch as occur here, they are, if found elfewhere, of nearly the 

fame qualities, and to be prefutned of much the fame virtues. 

The next fet of fruits in the catalogue are apples and pears, 
the Pomacea of Linnaeus, Thefe have the common properties of the 
other fruits, viz, being liable to acerbity, acidity, &c. They are 

lefs 
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kfs dilute than the (lone fruit, have a If (s active acid, and (o are lefs 
liable to a noxious fermentation j but being of firmer texture, arc 
longer detained in the flomach, and fo produce a noxious acid. 
Apples are, in general, of a more firm 'fixture, and lefs foluble than 
pears : Some pears, indeed,' are firmer than apples, but commonly, 
when ripe, are more pulpy. The pear alfo is fpecifically heavier 
than water, and therefore, finking to the bottom of the ftomach, 

will be more fubjedted to the periftaltic 3 notion, and fooner digefted j 
while apples, fwimming near the top, elude the aftion, and alfo, 
by irritating the cardia, produce uneafy fymptoms. Again, pears 
Have more of fweetnefs than apples, oil account of which they arc 
more nourishing, and, from the .conjoined acerbity, are lefs liable 
to a&ive fermentation. Writers on the Materia Medica have 
afcribed, without foundation, cardiac and pectoral virtues to thefe 
fruits. 

I had an idea of arranging here a natural order, called by Linnseus 
Hefperidece, which takes in more than are here mentioned ; but 
their acid is fo pure that they ought to b,j confidered as condiment a. I 
have fet down only the China oranges, which, from their fweetnefs, 
are certainly nutritive, but from their acidity they are fubject to 
fermentation, and have, befides, the other qualities of (tone fruits. 

The next mentioned are strawberries and rasberries, be- 
longing to the Senticofa of Linna?us. Thefe are very tender, and 
therefore eafily diflblved, paffing off before a very active fermentation 
can take place, which likewhe is prevented by their fweetnefs, which 
is greater than in ftone fruits 5 on all v/hich accounts they are very 
innocent. 

In claffing all fubftances, after giving thofe which belong to a 
natural order, I throw together the mifcellaneous by themfelves, as 
here ; the grapes, currants, goofeberries. 

I Currants, 
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Currants, with us, may be always confidered as an add fruit,: 
confiderably dilute and very pulpy, when kept clear of the acerb* 

bulk ; they have very little fweetnefs, very little nourifhrnent, and 
arc liable to all the bad qualities of ftone fruits. 



Gooseberries are much fweeter, more nourishing, and 
innocent, and without the hufks are very eafily difiblved 
readily evacuated, and, on account of their fweetnefs, are lei 

feet to active fermentation. 



Grapes are a richer fruit, and preferred for the making of wines, 
as they contain a great quantity of faccharine matter; on which 
account they alfo are more nutritive than any we have mentioned, 
perhaps as much as the dates and figs afterwards to be taken notice 
of. In the unripe ftate they are acerb, in their middle ftate they 
are apt to ferment, when perfectly ripe, and taken in a moderate 
quantity, they are among the innocent fruits. 

I fhall conclude what I have to fay on the recent fruits, with fome 
©bfervations of the different method of ufing them. We have al- 
ready obferved their effects when ufed frefh. Wherever we employ 
heat we change their qualities, diffipate their active acid, and dif- 
pofe themlefs to ferment. Thus acerb fruits, by the diflipation of 
their acid by boiling, &C. are rendered more fo, and confequently 
not fo liable to a noxious diipofition : Hence univerfally, roafted or 
boiled fruits are fafer than frefh. We commonly alfo join them with 

matters which difpofe them Ids to an active fermentation. Thus 
milk, or, more properly, cream is often ufed, having that effect from 
its oily nature. We mall afterwards fee what effect acids have in 
coagulating the milk. We alfo now commonly ufe aromatics, as 
pepper, ' which, by (Emulating and invigorating the ftomach, by 
taking off fpafins, excited from gas Jyheftre, and by their antifeptic 
virtue, enable them to refiff fermentation, and prevent their bad 
effects. Wine is ufed to obviate the bad effects of fruit, but this- 
depends on its fpiriruous part, and therefore pure fpirit, were it not 

Qtherwik 
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other wife noxious, would be mod eligible. If wine be ufed it fhoulA r ^ 
be ftrong, and fuch as has undergone its fermentation, and is ripe 
and mellow. Another method ftill of lifing them is with fugar. 
This furely renders fruit more nutritive *, whether it prevents fermen- 
tation may be doubted ; but, as I have obferved, that fweet fruits 
are fafeft, fo muft a moderate addition of fugar to acid fruits 5 in or- 
der to fupply their want of native fweet, fometimes we ufe oily mat- 
ters, as butter in apple pie. This is a very proper, though lefs ufual 
addition, from its antifermentative quality. But in a weak ftomach, 
where the inquiline humours are in lefs quantity, and lefs Sapona- 
ceous, the oil is apt to feparate, and produce ill confequences, as 
he art- burn, &c. as we have formerly obferved. 



I * 4 



It has been a queftion agitated among Phyficians, whether fruits 
are fafer before or after meals. The anfwer of this feems to depend 
on a knowledge of the ftomach. In a weak ftomach they are more 
apt to be. noxious when empty, than when diftended with animal 
food. Here like wife they cannot be taken in fuch quantity as to 
hurt. In ftrong ftomachs there is little difference > 9 there they would 
feem to promote appetite. In weak ftomachs, even when full, if 
'taken in too great quantity, they may be very hurtful, by encreaf- 
ing the a&ive fermentation of the whole. The ancients alledged, 
that the mild fruits fhould be taken before, and the acerb after meals, 
as being fitter to brace up the ftomach, and promote digeftion. And, 
indeed, if taken in moderate quantity, the rule may hold true. 

Upon the whole, if you obferve the effecl.of the- four qualities, 
acerbity, &c. you are then in a condition to judge of thefe and any 
other wherever they occur. 



DRY FRUITS. 

None arc fit, or indeed arefubjefted to this procefs, except thofe 
which abound, in their recent ftate, with much faccharine juice 
It is true, that fruits of every kind are preferved, but this is more 

I 2 for 
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*; for elegance than as a part of food ; any of the dried fruits I am to 

mention, are only fuch as are nutritive. I have faid that fugar itfelf 
was nutritive ; nay, indeed, the very principle of nourifhment, of 
which we have various proofs : Thus the Negroes employed in the 
iiigar manufacture live almoft folely on this, and fatten exceedingly. 
Another chief proof is, from the fruits which I am to fpeak of, 
which are remarkably fattening, but chiefly in their dried ftate. 
Again, birds, in fruit time, when the fruits are ripe, increafe in 
fatnefs ; and at fuch time, Dr. Robinfon has obferved, that their 
livers are enlarged; whence we fee how fat people are fo much 

fubject to difeafes of the vifcera, efpecially the liver. 
The dried fruits I am to treat of, are the grape, date, and fig. 

They have the common properties of ripe frefh fruits, but are not 
joined with fo powerful an acid, part of it being dirlipated in drying. 
Hence they are lefs liable to run into active fermentation ; but if 
taken in too great quantities, they will run into that, and the acid 
produced will have all the bad effects of frefh fruits, in producing 
dkrrka:*, chlera, &c. 



DRIED GRAPES, RAISINS, CURRANTS. 
Of this are two kinds, the mm pqjfa majores, or railin, and the 

irva pajpz minor es, or corintbiaca, or currants ; thefe Jail have more 
acid joined to their fugar, hence more laxative. I do not doubt but 
fugar itfelf may ftimulate the inteftines, and be a gentle laxative, 
but its ftronger effects in purging are to be deduced, from its con- 
verfion into an acid. Hence currants are more purgative than rai- 
fins, and thofe than figs, on account of their acidity ; and for this 
reafon prunes and currants are nearly fimilar in their effects. The 
raifins will alfo have more or lefs of thefe virtues, in proportion to 
the quantity of acid they contain. 

DATE. 

This fruit is now lefs generally known here, but is the com- 
mon food of a great part of Afia. Were I to give a botanical 

account 
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account of any production, it would be this, as the palm-tree, 
whence it is produced, . is fo curious in its vegetation, and (0 exten- 
lively ufeful in life j but as I have nothing now to offer on this 
fu eject, I fliall omit it, referring you to books where ihch difquifi- 
tions are particularly treated. The date is of different kinds : In 
their beft flate they are a pure faccharine fruit, free from acidity, 
but with confide rable acerbity. Formerly they were much em- 
ployed in medicine, but are now juftly laid afide for thofe fruits 
which contain all their qualities in a greater degree, viz. 



FIGS. 

Thefe are the mofl nourifhing of the dried fruits j they contain a 

large portion of faccharine matter, united with mucilage. From their 
containing much fugar, and from being vifcid and lefs readily 
perfpired, they are more fit for nourifhment. They are alfb, from 
their fugar and mucilage, ufed as demulcent, , as their juice is mod 
fit for covering acrimony. The date and raifin were formerly ufed 
in this intention: The firfl is now laid afide, but we retain the 
raifin as giving a grateful acidity to the too lufcious tafte of the fig. 
The fig is alfo nephritic from its demulcent quality. They have 
been faid to produce lice, but there is no foundation for believing 

this, either from information, or from our experience of them in 

this country. It is true, that in their native country they make the 
chief food of the pooreft people, who are generally dirty, and this 
ma%have given rife to the opinion. ' 

The next clafs we are to mention is the cucurbit acea> of which 
many more are ufed in food than thofe here mentioned, viz. cu- 
cumber, melon, and pompion, which are chiefly ufed here. 



CUCUMBER. 

This is taken in great cities by the lower people as nourifhment, 
but by the better fort is chiefly employed as a refrigerant, or con- 
diment, to accompany animal food. They have a bland infipid juice r 

without 
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without acidity or fweetnefl, approaching, as appears by their ri- 
pening, to a farinaceous matter. When ufed green they have no 
nourifhment, fo are they only to be ufed in the fummer feafon and 
by the fedentary. Although cucumber is neither fweet nor acid, 
yet it is confiderably acefcent, and fo produces flatulency, cholera, 
diarrbza, &c. I apply all thefe to their acefcent nature, though 
indeed its coldnefs and flatulency may be encreafed by the firmnefs 
of their texture. I have feen them difcharged with little change 
from the ftomacb, after being detained there for forty-eight hours. 
By this means, therefore, their acidity is greatly encreafed. Hence 
oil and pepper, the condiments commonly employed, are very ufeful 
to check their fermentation. We have lately ufed another condi- 
ment, viz. the fkin, which is bitter, and may, therefore, fupply 
the place of aromatics. But let me obferve, that the cucurbhacea 
have, many of them, a very acrid juice in their fkin j e . g. the 
colocynth, which is of this kind, into a bitter of which nature it is 
alledged that the cucumber, by particular management may be 
converted. Hence it would appear, that, as the bitter in the 
ikin of cucumbers is of this kind, it mould, therefore, only be 
ufed when young. 

MELONS. 

Thefe have the fame qualities we were juft now mentioning, 
but being of a tenderer texture, they are, on this account, lefs hurtful, 
and, as accompanied with fugar, are confequently more eafily digefted 
from its bringing on fooner a fermentation to haften their fofution. 
All our watery vegetables may be confidered as diuretics. Cucum- 
bers and melons have been reckoned remarkably, fo much as to 

bring on bloody urine. But this feems to be without foundation. 
To me, indeed, they would rather appear to have a contrary 
effect, by encreaiing the watery part of the urine. 

POMP IONS 

Arc only ufed when boiled, and therefore are more fafe, as their 
jexturc is much loofcnftJ; but at bcft they are a weak, infipid 

food, 
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food, except from the drefling, and therefore are now neglected. 
It tends to (how their nature, that when well ripened, or when 

kept long after being cut from the ftalks, they become mealy and 
farinaceous, and therefore more nourishing, and likewife fafer with 
refpect to the effects I fpoke of. 

We now come to the Her 6a efculentce. (c.) O/era has been ufed 
for every thing put into the pot. Linnaeus has confined the term 
oleracea to a particular order of plants, to which the three fir ft in 
the catalogue belong orache, beet, and Ipinage. 

O R A C H E. 

This is of the coarfeft texture of the three, infomuch as to be now 
hardly known in our gardens. 

BEET and SPINACH. 

Beet is more tender, but lefs fo than fpmach, to which both 
this and the former have almoft entirely given place. They are 
all of a watery, infipid tafte, with little faccharine or mucilaginous 
quality, and therefore are of weak nutriment. On account of their 
little acidity and Ioofe texture they are lefs flatulent than fome of 
the other o/era. They are faid to be laxative, but as they have 
little acidity or fweetnefs, this quality cannot be remarkable. 
They are, however, acefcent, and hence, if taken in considerable 
quantity, may prove fo. 

Nothing is more common than the opinion that all thefe o/era 
are of a nitrous quality. This was Diofcorides's opinion, and he 
has been followed in it by almoft every fucceeding Author. But 
from a ftricl examination of their effential falts, I have found no 
foundation for fuch an opinion, The erTe#s of all the o/era, as 
laxatives, are very dubious. In weak ftomachs they rather encreafe 
coftivenefs, having nothing in them to Stimulate the inteftines and 
encreafe the periftaitic motion. They are, indeed, the moft cooling 
and lead irritating of the aliments. What I have faidof the beet be- 

longs 
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longs entirely to the herb, for the root Is very .fweet, and, according 

to Margraafs experiments, contains a larger proportion of fugar 
than any other •root he examined. But the nature .of this will be 
better underftcod when we come to fpeak of roots. 

Nafiurtium : Thefe belong to an order of plants much ufed in 
food- Their general character is, that they are remarkably acrid, 
bat not poifonous; on the contrary, their acrimony is of consi- 
derable ufe in medicine, and in their bland irate, being deprived of 
this acrimony in boiling, they are ufed in food. Hence I took the 
general rule, that all our aliment is remarkably bland, and that the 
acrimonious part has little fliare in it: Of thefe we only ufe the 
brojjica and turnep as food, the others only as condiment. Brajjica 
is moft frequent in ufe, and of this there are many varieties, as 
colewort, cauliflower, brocoli, &c. All thefe are fenfibly fweet, 
and therefore more nutritious than moft of the herbaceous kind. 
The diftincfion we make of them depends moftly on their texture. 
Formerly we only employed the colewort, which has given place to 
the more tender favoy j and perhaps this laft will give way to the 
ftill tenderer cauliflower. Thofe of the brqffica kind are more 
flatulent than the oleracea, as having more of a faccharine quality, 
which enables them to ferment, and, by this means, to produce an 
acid in the ftomach. I believe they produce thefe effects in a milder 
degree, in proportion to the richnefs of their fweet, and tendernefs 
of texture. On this account cabbage is rendered more flatulent-, 
and hence a confirmation of the general rule, that flatulency is moft 
owing to firmnefs of texture : Thus cabbage itfelf, when very- 
young, is tenderer, and lels flatulent, than when full grown. 



NASTURTIUM 

Is ufed merely as a condiment. Were it not of fcanty growth, it 
might enter into our food, for I know that, by boiling, it is de- 
prived of its acrimony, and affords an agreeable green. 



LAC- 
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LACTUCA AGNINA. 

This is a fpecies of valerian : It is an infipid plant, perhaps from 
its being early taken up in the fpring j for in its more advanced ftate 
it is fomewhat bitter, and then approaches, in fome degree, to the 
four following. In general, all early plants are either infipid or 
remarkably acrid : Laftuca, as we ufe it, has the general qualities 
of the oleraceous plants, 

CICHOREUM, DENS LEONIS, ENDIVIA, LACTUCA. 



t * 



Thefe belong to the fimi flofculofa, or piano petalce. They will 
afterwards be mentioned as medicines, under the fubdiviQon of 
amaro frigida. Thefe are all lactefcent plants, and it is almofl an 
univerfal rule, that all thofe which afford a milky juice are re- 
markably acrid, and many of them p oifonous. This fet has been 
excepted, and feemingly with reafon, as we ufe them fo rraf^h in 
food. But they do not infringe fo much the general rule as has been 
imagined : For one fpecies of them is very narcotic, and all are fo, 
in fome meafure, when old ,♦ for this reafon we only ufe them when 
very young, or blanch them, to free them of- their acrimony, 

which is done by depriving them of light. When young, they 
are acefcent, cooling, flatulent *, when old, lefs acefcent, leis 
cooling, lefs flatulent, which, perhaps may' be owing to taking 
the fkin along with them. But they are never ufed without a 

condiment. 

C E L E R I. 

This is an apium, or pet r of elinum. It belongs to a kt of plants 
often laclefcent, but, independent of this, they have a poifonous 
acrimony, on which account it is blanched, though it is never en- 
tirely deprived of its acrimony in this way, but more fo by boiling, 
when it acquires a mucilaginous fweetnefs, and is then ufed in our 
animal broths, efpecially in winter, for which feafon it is fitteft, on 
account of its acrimony. 

K A S P A- 
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ASPARAGUS. 

This k an intermediate fubftance between root and plant. In 
us adult flate it is remarkably acrid, fo only efculent in its firft 
ftage of growth. This ferves .to illuftrate the different ftates of 
plants according to the time of their growth. There are many 

Other plants, which, by age, turn acrid, whofe firft (hoots we might 

tile as food, as hops, thirties, bard ana, &c. but afparagus is the 
only one employed at prefent. This is fomewhat fweet, more re- 
markably mucilaginous j- from both which qualities it is manifestly 
nutritive, and more fo than any of the olera mentioned ,• alfo on 
Cccount of its mucilaginous juice, though it be acefcent, yet it is 

Jefs flatulent than fome of them. It has often been fuppofed, even 
as we eat it, of very acHve parts ; Thefe, however, appear to con- 
ftitute a peculiar acrimony, quite diftinft from the nutritious matter, 
and which feems to give the fmell which is perceptible in the urine 
of perfons who ufe if. 

CINARA, ARTICHOAK. 

The part in ufe is of a nature fomewhat between herb and fruit, 
and is the receptacle of the flower and feed. Artichoaks came early 
into nfe in Europe, and came into England about Henry the 
Eighth's time, and then were confidered as the rareft delicacy, and 
fold at much the fame price as pine-apples now. When thus rare, 
many qualities were attributed to it. Among the reft it was called 
aphrodiiiac, but without foundation. In fouthern climates arti- 
choaks are eat raw, as fallad, with oil and pepper ; but this praclice 

is only fit for warm climates. In this country we ufe them boiled j 

and, if young, they are of a tender texture, and eafily diflblved. 
They are little acefcent, fo not flatulent. The tafte of artichoaks- 
is fweet, which bdpeaks them remarkably nutritious. 



FUNGI* 
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FUNGI. 

Next to the herbs, I have fet down thefe. Thefe are, indeed, 
herbs only in fo far as fome of them are above ground ,• but they 
differ fo much from every other herb and even vegetables, and be- 
fides their virtues are {o different, as to make it very difficult to clafs 
them. Of the fungi, three diftin&icns are to be noticed, Truffle, 
Morelle, and Mum room, which take in the other fungi. 



TRUFFLE. 

This is as Angular in its qualities as vegetation. It never rifes 
above ground, nor feeds, but moots in the earth, being a fingle 
folitary ball, fomewhat firmer than mufhroom. In this country 
they are never found, ibarcely in England. From GeofFroy I learn 
that it is not acefcent, but yields at firft a volatile alkali, which 
mows it approaches near to ,the animal nature. Hence its qualities 
may probably be deduced; and for this reafon it is lefs flatulent, 

more nourifhing, and more ftimulating to the fyftero than anj 
other vegetable ,• and of the great variety of vegetables, commonly 
faid to be poflefled of aphrodifiac virtues, is perhaps the only one 
which has any title to them. In thofe countries where it is ufed it 
is never found noxious or poifonous as the muflirooms. It has 
been alledged, that on account of it6 firm texture it may be of flqw 
folution, and fo difficult to digeft. 

MORELLE. 

+ 

This belongs to a genus, called by Linnaeus phallus. There are 
two fpecies, viz. the one here mentioned, which is not indigenous, 
and another remarkably foetid, growing about hedges, the phallus 
fatidus penis imaginem refer ens* It is of a porous cellular texture, 
not laminated as the mufhroom. The morelle has been faid to 
approach in qualities to the truffle, but I confider it more as a 
fafhionable ornament to our dimes, than as any proper food. 

K % MUSH- 
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MUSHROOMS. 

Phyficians have difputed much about the qualities of thefe, 
feme confidering them as a rich nourishment and perfectly innocent 
when properly chofen, others aflerting them to be extremely dele- 
terious ; moil of the fungi are indeed of a hurtful quality, and 
with refpect to the whole tribe the efculent are very few. 
Efculent muih rooms are very nutritive, very readily alcalefcent, and 
more fo without intermediate acefcency than any other vegetable ; 
therefore a rich nourishment, and much akin to animal food; 
on which account they may be indulged in confiderable quantity 
to ftrong perfons. It requires, however, fkill to diftinguifh this 
efculent kind ; and very few have ftudied Clufius, or other authors, 
who have been at the pains to dilHnguifh them, specially thofe, 
viz. the fervants who are employed to gather them. Perhaps our 

efculent muuVooros, if old, acquire a dangerous acrimony ; where- 
fore, as expofed to all thefe accidents, I think it may be prudent 
for the raoft part to avoid them. In the warmer climates, they 
may be ufed as a light kind of food, but here it is prepofterous to 
ufe them along with animal food, as they do not correct its 
alkaline tendency. 



ESCULENT ROOTS. 

Radifb, Turnep. Thefe belong to the fdtquofce, which we 
mentioned, under najlurlium and /rraffica, to be an acrid clafs, but 
never poifonous, and often good in medicine. This acrimony has 
given rife to particular opinions, fome aflerting that they are cooling, 
while others call them alkalefcent. Both, however, feem to miftake. 
Their acrimony is diuretic and diaphoretic, and fo difcharges all 
the pans of the blood which have degenerated to an alkaline acri- 
mony. On the other hand, I have faid that all plants are 
ace/cent, and I except only the fungi. Perhaps, indeed,- the 
filiquoja do run on quicker to putrefaction, but this is only a difference 
in degree, and not in quality. Thus far of \hzJiIiquofa in general. 

RADISH. 
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* 

RADISH. 

This, as being fo acrid, is ufed only as fallad or condiment. 
When boiled it becomes mild, and were it not for its flender flate 
when young, and for the difficulty of depriving it of its acrid (kin 
when old, and its toughnefs, it might be ufed this way in the 
kitchen. 



TURNER 

This is eafily deprived of its acrid fkin, and is alfo pretty large, 
which is the reafon why it is preferred in our aliment, but is a 
watery weak nutriment, very flatulent, and purgative in confequence 
of its acefcency. 



SCORZONERA, TRAGOPOGON. 

Thefe belong to the femifofculofa \ The roots are remarkably 
free from the acrimony which appears in the plant above ground, 
and of what acrimony they have, they can eaiily be deprived, by 

boiling. They are fweeter than turnep, and therefore lefs acefcent 
and lefs flatulent, but yield to the three following: 



CARROT, PARSNIP, and SKIRRET. 

Skirret is remarkable for being a plant from whofe root Margraaf, 
of all the plants he tried, extracted moft grained fugar, except the 
red beet. The carrot yields a confiderable quantity of rich faccha- 
rine matter, in the form of fyrup. From the parfnips, a fmall 
quantity of grained fugar, and a large one of fyrup, is extracted, 
very vifcid, with a copious mucilage. From the fweet mucilaginous 

matter contained in all, they are confiderably nutritious. The 
quantity of nourishment is leaft in the ikirret, and greateft in the 
parfnip, from different mixture in each of the faccharine and muci- 
laginous matter. In the Ikirret, the faccharine fermentable matter 
is moft open, and therefore this, of the three, is moft acefcent and 

flatulent, 



v 
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flatulent. All three are taken from a clafs of plants which abound 
in a deleterious acrimony : Parfhip, from its ranker fmell and tafte, 
is mod fufpe&ed and molt manned. And here I may obferve, that 
the bland nutritious vegetables are agreeable to all, but in thofe of 
a mixed or fufpicious kind we fee many idiofyncrafies. It is faid 

that parihips, when old, turn very acrid, infomuch as to have pro- 
duced mania and other dreadful effects : When old, they are called 

madnips by the English. Thefe effects, perhaps, might have pro- 
ceeded from taking hemlock, or others of the umbelliferous kind, 



by miftake. 



LEEK, ONION, GARLIC K. 



Thefe belong to the alliaceous kind, and are all fpecies of one 
genus. In their recent ftate they are acrid, but harmlefs to the 
human body : When, by age or climate, this acrimony is too 
great, we do not ufe them as food. In Spain, the garlic being 
equally mild with the onion, is ufed as common food. By the 
ordinary culinary preparation, their acrimony is diffipated, and a 
remarkably mild fubftance remains, promifing much nutriment, 

which thofe who can digeft them raw will certainly obtain. Though 
fometimes fhunned as food, yet, on that account, they are em- 
ployed in medicine, uniting the two qualities of pectorals, viz. on 
the account of their acrimony, being, in their recent ftate, expecto- 
rant ; in their boiled, on account of their mucilage, demulcent, 
provided the quantity taken be fufficient. Some of late, in this 

country, have found in the leek a fomniferous quality ; but this is 
not yet confirmed by a fufficient number of experiments. 

BeGdes the three here mentioned, there are feveral others, be- 
longing to the fame tribe, that we ufe as condiments, but only the 
leek and onion as diet. In its recent ftate the onion is moft acrid, 
in its boiled one the leek retains its acrimony moft tenacioufly. On 
account of this, and ibme diffe; 



eafily digsfted, and more univerfally ufed than the Jeek, being more 
eajily broke down, and more generally agreeable. 

PO- 



'^ 
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P O T A T O E. 

This is ah intermediate fubftance, between efculent roots and 
farinaceous feeds, and is now of frequent ufe, being of eafy culture 
and plentiful product. Some have alledged it has bad qualities, but 
experience (hows the contrary \ as acefcent indeed, it may be flatu- 
lent, but as it approaches more to the farinaceous feeds, it is left 
flatulent, and more nourifhing, than any of the oleraceous herbs or 
roots I know : That they are farinaceous there are many proofs, as 

they can be applied to all the purpofes of the farinaceous feeds, 
as for making ftarch, vinous liquors, &c. Though this plant be- 
long to the genus of night- (hade, and though the feeds retain the 
acrimony of that genus, yet the root is found to have no fuch qua- 
lities, being, in my opinion, of the mod innocent and fafeft nutri- 
ment. Hence then it would appear, that the rule of plants of the 
fame genus having the fame virtues, is not fo general as is com- 
monly imagined: This, indeed, is fo far from being true, that 
different parts of the fame plant have often different virtues. 



S A L E P. 

This isa ( preparation of the root of the orchis, which grows plen- 
tifully in Turky and Perfia. The orchis of this country feems to be 

of much the fame nature, though not fo convenient, as it does not 
grow to the fame hulk. The method of preparing falep is as 

follows, and given us by Geoffroy : Firft, they throw the roots into 
water, in order to free them of the fkin. My author does not men- 
tion whether the water mould be cold or hot 5 in my opinion the 
latter would be preferable -, it is afterwards boiled in water, till, I 
fancy, it is perfectly foaked with it ; the water is then drained off, 
and the root hung up on threads to dry, till it has acquired a gummy 
or refinous appearance. In England, it is faid to be imported in this- 
form ; but here we commonly have it in a powder. Thrown into wa- 
ter it melts into a mucilage, of a fmooth tafte, fomewhat fweet. 
Both from tafte and mucilage, it is plainly of a farinaceous matter, 

and 
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and is liable to the fame inconveniencies, acefcency and fermenta- 
tion, efpeciaUy acefcency. It is extremely convenient for affording 

an extemporaneous mucilaginous drink, but, as we ufe it, it is too 

weak a nutriment. Hence I have no faith in its aphrodifiac virtues; 
but it is very fit, where acrimony abounds in the prima via, as in 
dyfenteries, as we find confirmed by Degner, on that fubjett. 

Many other roots, of the farinaceous kind, might be mentioned 
here. Several of thefe roots are, in their recent ftate, remarkably 
acrid, as the caflada of Surinam already mentioned. In the fame 
manner the Laplanders ufe a plant of the like qualities, which af- 
fords a mealy matter, with the fame management. In this country 

the arum feems to be of the fame nature ; being, when recent, very 
acrid, by drying turned mild and farinaceous ; and I make no doubt 

but it might be ufed as a farinaceous fubftance in food. I know one 

purpofe which it ferves in common with other farina,viz. making a 

fine powder for the hair. 



SAGO. 

It is the produft of a fpecies of oriental palm, called to dap anna t &c. 
We have long been acquainted with the fubftance, but often have dis- 
puted about its origin. We are now afiured, that it is the pith of the 
tree above mentioned. When the tree is cut down, the pith is fepa- 
rated from its filamentous membrane, and afterwards farther cleaned 

by winnowing, and broke down into a fine meal, and dried in the 
fun. Some fay that this meal is made into a pulmentum with water, 

dried, and afterwards formed into the grains in which we have it. 
This opinion I am apt to favour. Poilibly, from fome of our own 
farinaceous matters, fome fuch fubftance might be procured. Sago 
appears to be a pure, mild, bland, farinaceous fubftance, having the 
oil and fugar intimately blended. Hence its qualities may be under- 
ftood, being demulcent, as other farina. Sec. It diflblves in water 
into a vifcid mucilage, and it is owing to its vifcidity that it is lefs 
acefcent, and flatulent, than other farina, keeping longer, even for 

twenty 
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twenty years, than other farina, and alfo in its mucilaginous ftate a 
long time. Hence it is considerably nutritious, as the Eaft Indians 

experience. 

FARINACEOUS" SEEDS. 

Thefe make the chief vegetable .nutriment of all nations. They 
are fubdivided into three kinds, i . Cere alia ; 2. Legum'moja; 3. Nuces 
ohofa. The firft is the pureft^r/zra; the fecond is more oily; the 
third fo much more fo, as to have their oil feparate, and eafily ex- 
tracted from them. The Cere aha are of moft univerfal ufe. Thus 
barley, rye, and oats are the food of the North. In the Southern 
parts of Alia, Africa, and America, wheat, rice, and maiz. In the 
Eaft Indies they are fupplied with European corn. To thefe millet 
may be added. All thefe fubftances belong to a diftinft family of 
plants, under the name of Culmifera, or Grammfa. The whole 

of the gramma are of the fame nature, and furnifli aliment to men 
and domeftic animals. All thefe might be iifed in food, but we 
employ thofe of larger! growth and product. The properties of 
all are much in common. They are all acefcent and faccharine, 
or by malting, convertible into a faccharine nature. Hence they are 
the proper fubjecls of fermentation, arid hence they are acefcent, 
though Iefs fo than any of the vegetables yet mentioned. And 
here, by the bye, I may obferve, that in my Catalogue I had in 
view to place the fubftances in the order of acefcency. To go on j 
we render them lefs, acefcent by a previous fermentation, as in the 
form of bread : So much for their affimilation. They are not fo 
readily foluble in the ftomach as moft of the vegetables we have 
mentioned, efpecially when made into a parte; but in this form 
they have an advantage, becoming not only more nourishing for the 
robuft, but, as I fhall afterwards obferve, fqr all. The firft ap- 
pearance of their folution, is to give a mucilage ; hence they are 
demulcent. Some cajl them aftringent : I fee no foundation for 
this, as any appeararfce of their aftringency is owing to their de- 
mulcent property. %o far of thefe fubftances in general. We now 

proceed to fpeak of each in particular, very briefly, 

L BAR. 
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BARLEY. 

This is a fweeter grain than moft of the others, its fugar being 
lefs covered by the oil 5 hence it is the more common Subject of 
fermentation. It is alfo lefs nourishing, not only becaufe the 
fugar is leaft covered, but alfo becaufe it breaks down into a very 
bulky meal, on which account when made into pafte it is lead folid 
fbod, fo that barley pottage, &c. makes a lefs folid, and therefore 
a lighter nourishment. It is, however, preferable for decoctions, 
as it renders them lefs vifcid than any of the farinaceous fubftances I 
know. 



MILLET. 



This. 



large a grain, woul( 
reet, it is fometimes 



RYE. 

This is a fweet grain, and from accidents, as well as this, it ha* 
particular qualities, being in the countries where it is ufed the 
fbod of the poor, and therefore not cleaned accurately from its 
hufks. Hence, and from its fweetneSs, it is considerably acefcent, 
So more liable to ferment in the flomach and produce purging* 
which people on their firft nfing it commonly experience. 



OATS. 



This grain is a Stronger nutriment than the former, as the fweet- 
neis is leis obvious, the oil being more intimately blended with the 
fugar. This appears from more nourishment being actually obtain- 
ed than from the fame quantity of barley or rye. It is of a more 
firm and compact texture, and from being lefs foluble than the 

wheat, appears to me the reafon why it gives lefs nourishment.. 
Oats have been fuppofed heating, and to produce itch, &c- 

It 
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It is abfurd to fuppofe any heating quality in any of the farinacea. 
Heartburn produced from its ufe is given as .an inftance of its heating 
quality, but this is owing to the acefcent quality common with 
other farinacete, ta_ken unfermented. Even wheat itfelf, made into 
unleavened cakes, as the oats are commonly here, produces the fame, 
effects. 



7$ 



WHEAT. 

This is a more perfect grain than any yet mentioned, particularly 
it affords a finer farina than oats or barley, for I believe it is-fcarce 
poffible' to make a fearce fine enough, in order to hinder its tranf- 
million. It is the grain of moft plentiful encreafe, even in this 
country, and, in proportion to the quantity, gives a more plentiful, 

nourifhment. It is certainly the fitteft for bread of wy, I mean the 
European grains, for I imagine it is excelled by 

RICE. 

This, both for largenefs of produce, quantity of nourfthment, and 
goodnefs, is more excellent, being of finer farina and more tender 
texture, as is plain by macerating the different grains in water j for 
as the rke fwells to krgeft fize, fo its parts are more intimately 
divided. Rice is faid to affect the eyes, but this is purely prejudice : 
Thus it is anedged a particular people of Afia, who \ive on this 
grain, are bjind eyed,* but if the. foil te fandy, and not properly 

covered with herbage, and as thefe people are much employed in 
the field, this affection of their eyes m ly be owing to the flrong 
reflection of the rays of light from this Tandy foil ,• and I am more 
inclined to this opinion, as no fuch.efM is obferved in Carolina, 
where it is very commonly ufed. 



M A I Z. 



Of this I have bu: little experience to fpeak pofitively of it. It 
is an American grain. It is of a firmer, more folid texture than 



L 2 
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the reft ; it may, however, be broke down into a fine meal. With 
W2ter, it forms the moft gluey vifcid fubftance of any of the 
farinacea, therefore fhould be well opened by fermentation, to 
make it fit for tender ftomachs. In our trials we have never been 
able, when we imported it in times of fcarcity, to make it undergo 
fuch a fermentation as to have the friability of our grains. 



BUCK WHEAT. 

This is a farinaceous feed, but does not belong fo the fame 
dris with the former. It is employed as food in this country now 
very rarely. It is ufed for fome other purpofes, particularly to 
give a thick mucilage, of ufe to give tenacity to yarn in weaving, 
for which purpofe it anfwers better than oats, barley, or wheat. 
I am led to make the fame obfervations on it as the maiz, viz, 
that it is a hard, vifcid, lefs foluble fubftance than any of the other 

grains. It cannot be reduced to a fine enough meal. If we could- 
open it by fermentation, it might be ufeful in food. 

Having thus treated of the principal fpecles of tht Jarinaeea, I now 1 
come to their preparations. By much the moft common of thefe is- 
bread, and without fomewhat of this form no nations feem to live- 
Thus the Laplanders, having no corn of their own, make a fort of 
bread of their dried fifties and of the inner rind of the pine, which 
feems to be ufed not fo much for their nourilhment as for fupplying. 
a dry food. For this mankind feem to have an univerfal appetite, 
rejecting blmd, flippery, mucilaginous foods. This is not com- 
monly accounted for, but feems to depend on very iimple principles. - 
The preparation of our food depends on the mixture of the animal 
fluids in every ft age. Among others the faliva is neceffary, which, 
requires dry food as a neceffary fKmuIus to draw it forth, as bland, 
flippery fluid aliments are too inert, and make too fhort ftay in the. 
mouth to produce this effect, or to caufe furTkient degree of man- 
ducation to emnlge that liquor. For this reafon we ufe commonly 
dry bread along with animal food, which otherwife would too* 

quickly 
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quickly be fwallowed. . For blending die oil and water of our 
food, nothing is fo fit as bread, affifted by a previous manducation. 
For which purpofe bread is of like necefiity in the flomach, as it is 
proper, that a fubftance of folid confiftence fhould be long retained, 
there. Now I have faid that the animal fluids muft be mixed with- 
our aliment?,' in order to change the acefcency it undergoes! But- 
liquid foods would not attain this end, ^whereas the folid itimulates 
and emulges the glands of the ftomach. * The bread then appears to 
be exceedingly pioper, being bulky without too much folidity, and 
firm without difficulty of folution. Although- the bread I here 
mention only of our own farinacea, yet in different countries others-* 
are ufed, as fago, Wc* 

Bread is of two kinds, leavened or . unleavened, u e. fubjefted to- 
fermentation, or only fimple dough made of water. Leavened bread 

is of two kinds; firft, as made of dough fet to ferment naturally, 

and afterwards employed as a ferment to other dough j fecondly,- 
where we employ a ferment of vinous liquors. The firft is a pre- 
carious uncertain operation in itfelf, and more efpecially fo in its 
application to a frefh mafs of unfermented dough. This is the 

method ufed in the fouthern countries of Europe. The yeaft ufed 
in the fecond more preferable method is a more active ferment, and 
lefs liable to accident than the leaven, even although it is fubject 
to be ufed too old, &c. and fo we find Bririfh bread better raifed 
than the French and more fpungyj but it-has a difadvantage, espe- 
cially to Grangers, from the difagreeable bitternefs of hops often 
tainting our yeaft, and fo the bread as formed with it. The ad- 
vantages of leavened bread are to promote aflimilation and folution. 

+ 

As to the firft, all vegetable food becomes naturally more or lefs 
acefcent, and it is the mode of this that forms a difeafe, viz. when 
the vinous fermentation takes place. Indeed, I alfo own, that- 
difeafe may fometimes depend on the quantity of acid produced. One 
way of obviating the vinous fermentation is, by giving our food 
fbmewhat.of the- acetous tendency,. or throwing into the- ftomach' 

fome- 
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fomewhat to have this effect Unfermented, or too little fermented 
bread, will cauic heart-burn ; when too acid from over fermenta- 
tion it will purge. This then explains the ufe of bread, and the- 
degree of leavening necefiary, viz. that it fhould not be fo much 
leavened as to purge, but fufficiently fo, in order to check the 
noxious vinous fermentation. The more " acefcent grains, as barley 
and rye, are more efpecially purgative, and the hulks of all grain 
are fomewhat of this nature) while the pure farina has lefs of it. 
Thus then the fineft bread will be leaft purgative, and the coarfeft 
moll certainly fo. So far as to the affimilauon, now with regard to 

the folution. 



In all bodies there is blended a certain quantity of air, and nothing 
promotes folution more than the extrication of this air, which is 
particularly effeded by fermentation. Application of heat, of a 
menlrxuum applied, Wc. would be of little avail, unlefs aflifted by 
a fermentation going on in the ftomach, which is particularly aflifted 
by bread, which, befides the advantages of folidity, &c . is of ufe, as 
having its own texture already opened, to prove a ferment to other 
food. Bread is neceflarily in a folid and dry form, £nd hence is 
lels foluble. To prevent this, and at the fame time preferve the 
fblid form, is the purpofe of baking. To make the bread cohere, 
water is ufed, and there is no greater fecret in the art of baking 
than the quantity of this ufed, which, if too great, makes the 
whole concrete into a firm infoluble mals. Here we are apt to be 
deceived, as meal, like clay, will abforb a confiderable quantity, .and 
ltill retain its mealy form. This mixture muft be made not with 

gentle llirring, but accurate kneading, in order to make a fmall 

quantity of water fuffice ; for if gentle mixture were ufed, it, like 

the clay before-mentioned, would take in too much water, before it 

would cohere. After the mixture is made, we proceed to drying, 

which mull be performed fuddenly, all flow drying giving to fub- 

ilances a tough compaft form, while fudden drying gives a Ipongy 

porous texture. This is illuftrated in making of paper, which, 

flowly dried, is of fine compad texture ; whereas, if taken fud- 
denly 
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denly from the mill, it is porous, finking, and fpongy. Hence we 
can apprehend what are the qualities of bread properly dried > for 

the water, interpofed as a gluten, is diffipated, and leaves the bread 

in a confiderable degree of friability. Its friability depends alfo on 
the finenefs of the meal, and quality of the ferment applied, ren- 
dering it fit for manducation and folution in the "ftomach : Hence 
the difference between new bread and ftalej the latter being more 
friable, and more eafily foluble, is preferable, provided it has got 
none of the putrefactive taint: However, in ftrong ftomachs, this 
may too eafily be diffolved and digefted, and therefore, in fuch 
cafes, the other is to be chofen. 

As to unleavened bread, which is ufed both here and in many 

other parts of Europe ; this neceffarily comes into a firm and tough 
cake, not having the advantage of fermentation to extricate the air- 
On account of this clofenefs of texture, it will retain the water 
more tenacioufly : Hence the reafon of the different form of un- 
leavened bread being made out into thin cakes to favour their dry- 
ing, which the more expediriouily it is done, for reafons already 
afligned, without burning, it is the more foluble, friable, and po- 
rous. People obliged to ufe unleavened bread, have thought of 

adding butter, to render it more friable ; but from this, perhaps, 
it is lefs mifcible with the watery fluids, and thofe in the ftomach ; 
and hence, as we have faid, it is more acefcent, and apt to produce 
heart- burn. We alfo fometimes ufe bread leavened to a very great 
degree, under the name of four cakes. Thefe are made by adding 
a good deal of water to give them vifcidity, that they may be thinly 
extended. To obviate the effects of this vifcidity, they are ren- 
dered proportionably more four, on which account, when taken in 

confiderable quantities, they are purgative. So far with regard to 
bread. 

We now proceed to the other preparations of farinacea. Thefe, 

when made into pafte with water, and expofed to a heat capable of 

coagulating our fluids, are hardened into indifToluble mattes.; but 

when 
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when they are mixed with cold water, and afterwards expofed to a 
gradual heat, their folution is effected. This is ill unrated bv the 
preparation of hafty-pudding and water-gruel. The firft praclice is 
the moil common, probably from being more folid and longer 
retained in the flomach, till it undergoes the proper accfcent 
changes, while the water-gruel is little confidered as a food, but 
rather as a drink, becaufe it paffes quickly off. All the puddings 

are analogous in their preparation to the hafty pudding. The 
fcrlnacca prepared by coagulation are of three kinds, pudding, 

pancake, and baken pafte,- pudding is of two kinds as made of 
flower or bread. The firft is coagulated into a firm mafs, which 
we mould not be able to dhTolve unlefs mixed with other matters, 

as iiiet ; on the contrary, that made of bread, frill remains, after 
being drenched with water, eafily foluble. , Thefe are the common 
forms of pudding, though fometimes they are made of grain, as 
rice, millet, &c. In this cafe the grain is firft boiled, and then 
dried to a proper confidence, and mixed with variety of fubftances. 
In all of thefe forms milk is commonly ufed rather than plain 
water, as giving a lefs tough confidence. Eggs are alfo ufed to 
obviate acefcency, as being of animal nature. 2. Pancakes. Here 

fomewhat of a firm texture is required, and they are made out into 
thin plates for the fame reafon as the unleavened cakes. More 
•water is neceffary to give them tenacity, and butter is added tc pre- 
vent fermentation. 3. Pafte. This is fometimes made of fer- 
mented bread, but ordinarily of flower. As it is to be converted 
into various forms, it is made considerably tenacious. This is done 
by adding a large quantity of water, by flow drying, and other means. 
It would, therefore, be very hard without the addition cf butter, 
and, after all, it is very indigeftible, and apt to produce heart- 
burn and acefcency. Perhaps this is increafed by the burned butter, 
from a certain fenfibility in the ftomach, which occafions all 
empvreumatic oils to be long retained, and fo turn rancefcent and 

add. 
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Thcfe are un&uous and oily, and have the oil intimately blended 
with a faccharine matter, (o that they afford a pure and ftrong 
nourishment,- and that they do fo appear from experiments made on 
domeftic animals. It is obferved too that fervants, cateris paribus, 
living on low grounds, where the legumina grow in great plenty, 
and are their chief food, fatten remarkably, and then, when trans- 
ported to the higher ground, they turn weak and lean, living 
moftly on the culmlferous farinacea, and fome times cannot recover 
them without having recourfe to the former diet. That the 
legumina are intended for food, a curious reafon may be affigned. 
The. culmiferous, indeed, arc intended for food, but the fame 
ground cannot produce them above one or two years without 
being exhaufted ; whereas the legumina have no fuch eflecV and, 
interpofed between the culmiferous crops, make thefe be borne 
moreeafily: And thus I have known a field, by alternate crops of 

the- culmifera and legumina, after twenty-four years, without any 
particular culture, capable to produce the fame crop of culmifera as 
at firft. This practice is very ancient, and therefore legumina verjr 
early mull have made a part of food. 

Legumina are of a more firm texture and Jefs ibluble, therefore 
their ufe in food fhould be confined to the hardy robufr, farmer. 
They are more flatulent than mod vegetables, at leaft than the 
farinacea. This depends not merely on that quantity of faccharine 
matter (which appears to be con fider able, as appears from the rich, 
fwcet procurable from them) as the bad effects of this are obviated by 
its intimate mixture with their oil, but on the great quantity of 
air there is lodged in that texture, and which, during their fermenta- 
tion, is copioufly extricated ; and hence they are improper aliment 
for weak ftomachs. They are ufed in two different ftates, not only 
when fully ripe, (their effects in which cafe I have juft now 
mentioned,) but alio when very tender and green, at which time 

Jtf they 
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they have not attained the o3 they afterwards gain, approach in 
their qualities to other okra, and are hardly more fenfibly flatulent 
than thefe; but after all, in compeniation for thefe properties, 
their nutriment is proportionably cuminifhed. 



In the Catalogue I have only fet down of the Iegumina, peas, beans, 
and French. beans, though many more of the fame kind might have 
been added, as lentils, &c. but they are purpofely omitted, as all of 
the fame qualities, and I have only mentioned tie three 
monly ufed. 




HTwivwm 



The phafeoti, or French beans, are here little known in their 
ature Hate, but are ufed with their cod in the manner of olera* 




than which they are fbmewhat more firm and more 
The phafaU, in their ripe ftate, have a bitter duagreeable hulk, 
fed of whkh .they are more tender, more foluble, and lefs 



j 



flatulent than other legmnina, even the peas, and for the purpofes 
of peas, by the better fort they are, for this reafon, fometimes 
imported, as for puddings. 

Peas, bom raw and ripe, are of a more tender and foluble texture 
than beans, and hence the better fort feldom employ the bean, but 
ufe the pea for culinary purpofes, as puddings, &c • 



NUCES OLEOSA 

This term is not ftricUy proper in a botanical fenfe, but common 
language has authorized it. All thefe confift of a farinaceous fub- 

ftance by itfelf, and have an oil in their compofition, not mixed as 
in the legumina, but feparate, and eaffly obtained by proper expref- 
fion. Though this oil be feparate, yet, by triture with water, it 
may be united Tvith the farinaceous fubfbnce into an homogeneous 
emuhions and moft of the preparations of mice* okofit in fbod'fhould 
be made on this foundation. NuCes oleofa are lefs flatulent 1 tfcfan the 
legumina, and even than the farinacea> and, on account of their 

- - copious 
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copious oil, more nutritive, but hence more difficultly aflirnjfoted, 
and its effects appear by (luffing the- lungs, efpecially fuch as were 
formerly affected with any diforder of the afthmatic kind. 



• ' * '. i -. « ; 



Let us now proceed to treat of the Nuces dleofa in particular. I 
have ranked them in the Catalogue according to alphabetical order, 
but according to the proportion of oil they may ftand thus : 



t 



\ 



it * 



AVELLANA, CASTANE#, JU0LANDES, PISTACE£ 

AMYGDALA QACAO, 



V 

In' 



HAZEL .N«JJ T. 



J m 



* « * 



r i 

This is lefs oily, and has its oil more mtimately Mended with 

the farinaceous fabftancethan in the reft, bat all this is to be taken 
with diftinclkm, of thofe nuts in diffident countries, climates, an,d 
fcafons. Thus in the fotithern, drier and hotter climates, the oil is 

r 

more copious and feparate. Before thefe arrive at maturity, they 
are more watery than the other nuts. 



CHEI'NUT. 

This I fuppofe was the food of the ancients, and not the acorn of 

the oak, which is fcarcely reducible to food. The later Botanifts 
have very juftly reduced the chefnut tree to the genus of the Jagus, 
and this was probably the ancient efculent one. Chefhuts (till, in 
fbme countries, make the chief parts of food to the lower kind of 
people, as in the fertile plains of Lombardy. They afford % copiou* 
hourifliment, are fbme what of the nature of the legumifta, bavirtg 
their oil intimately blended, and much air being fixed' in their fob* 
flance, arid they are the moft flatulent of the nuces okofde. 



WALNUTS; 



Thefe 



feparate, 

M2 PI ST A 
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PISTACHIO. 



This fHD more abounds 



riihment, but it is ftarcely poffible to fcparate from them the ter- 



tthinal acrimon y of the tree 



ALMONDS. 

Thefc are the mod agreeable of the nuts, but are 110 where pro- 
duced in fuch quantity as to afford a food They are divided into 
bitter and fweet, and the oil is {aid to be obtained equally fweet 
from both. And, indeed, it appears, that bitter and fweet dmonds- 

arc only varieties, which has made it a doubt whether the bitter 

almond ought to be ufed in food. The farina and oil of it are ex- 
actly the fame, bat its bitter makes it fufpicious, as the lawrei bitter, 
afterwards to be mentioned, may be procured from it, and as it is a 
poifon to many animals. Some men, indeed, ufe them with impu- 
nity, but I think it a dangerous pra&ice. They are, however, de- 
prived of this acrimony by heat, and hence are ufed in baking; but 
we mould not from this infer, that the ufc of them, when freflx, ift 
allowable. 



CACAO NUTS. 



Thefe contain the largeft proportion of oil, and thence are hardly 

ufed without preparation, by mixing the oily with the farinaceous 
part, and on the accuracy of this rnixture the quantity of their 
nourifhment depends, as well as its eafinefs of digeftion. The cho- 



colate made in Portugal and Spain is not near fo well prepared as the 
Englilh, depending, perhaps, on the machine employed here, viz. 
the double cylinder, which feems very well calculated for exaft 
triture. If perfectly prepared, no oil appears on the folution. 
London chocolate gives up no oil like the foreign, and it alfo may, 
in feme meafure, depend on the thicknefs of the preparation. The 
iblotion requires more care than is commonly imagined. It is proper 

to 
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to break it down, and diflblve it thoroughly in <;old water, by bill- 
ing with the chocolate flick. If heat be applied, it mould be 
done flowlyj for if fuddenly, the heat will not only coagulate it, 
but feparate the oil, and therefore much boiling after it is dhTolved 
is hurtful. Chocolate is commonly required by people of weak 
ftomachs, but often rejected for want of proper preparation. When 
properly prepared it is eafily dhTolved, and an excellent food where 
a liquid nutrient vegetable one is required, and is lefs flatulent than 
any of the farinacea. 



OLIVES. 

Thefe might be referred to the head of Condiment, and they 
are even ufed only pickled in thofe countries where they are native, 
and their difagreeable bitter is by this means corrected. I only 
mention them here, on account of the oil they afford fo copioufly. 

I formerly ftarted a queftion about the ufe of oil, viz. Whether 
oil was neceflary for nourifliment, or only for fupplying the great 
quantity of oil in the fyftem ? Though the latter opinion be 
granted, yet I imagine oils are alfo diredly nutritive, being copi- 
oufly mixed and intimately blended with the other parts of our 
aliment, and thus conftituting a part of the proper nutritious fluid. 
They are alfo neceflary for affimulation ; for the acefcency of the 
fruBus acido dukes would be difficultly fubdued without thefe. 
Hence the ufe of oil and butter is almdft as univerfal, and as necef- 
fary, as that of the farinacea. They give an aliment which 
approaches moft to that obtained from animal food. They give a 
more dsnfe elaftic blood, and probably, too, a more putrescent one 
than vegetables. Their* vifcidity alfo remains in fome degree in 
the blood veflels, on which account we fhall mention them under 
the elate of medicines. Dr. Ruffel, in his Natural Hijlory of Aleppo >, 
tells us, " that in certain feafons, when they ufe a great quantity 
« of" oil there, they are then difpofed to fomewhat of fever, with 
w remarkable infarclion of the lungs, which iymptoms wear off on 

" retrench- 
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** retreaching the ufe of oil." Confidered as aliment, oil i diffi- 
cultly perfpired, the meaning of which (hall be afterwards eepkined. 
Thefe are the properties in general of our oily nourifliment, whether 
oil or butter. Here a queition arifes, Whether the Northern or 
Southern countries are fupplied with the moft agreeable fubfhnce 
of this kind? With regard to butter, it has always a quantity of 

2nimal mucilage mixed with it, and hence is eafier mifcible with 

water. But hence, although from the mucilage it receive, con- 
fidence and fomewhat of mifcibility with water, and hence more 
eafily digefted, yet from this very mixture it is more rancefcent, 
and does not keep fo long frefh as oil, and hence produces disorders 
in the prima via. In the Southern countries oil is procured little 
diipofed to rancefcency, and therefore, where it can be ufed per- 

' fcdJy frelh, it is not ib apt to produce rancefcent diforders as butter. 
But here it is not of equal advantage, and I never faw any in this 

country but had fbme degree of rancidity, and therefore, we ought 

not, in any cafe, to prefer the imported oils to good freili butter. 

However, as freili oil is certainly eligible, and as almonds, whofe 

oil is better than that of olives, afford it but in inconfiderable quan- 
tity, I think we ought, as we have native feeds which will afford & 

pure oil in pretty large quantity, to endeavour to procure it from 

them. 



DRINK. 

The general ufe of drink is to fupply fluid, facilitate folution, in 
confequencc of that to cxpede the evacuation of the ftomach, and 
promote the progreis of the aliment through the inteftines ; for, by 
the contradion of the longitudinal fibres of the ftomach, the pylorus 
is drawn up, and nothing but fluid can pais, which, by its bulk, 
makes a hurried progreis through th« inteftincs, and fo determines a 
greater excretion by ftool, as lefe then can be abforbed. by thc- 

lacleals. Hence a large quantity of common water has been found 
purgative, and, cateris paribus, that aliment which is accompanied 
with the largeft proportion of drink, makes the largeft evacuation by 

ftool. 
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(tool. Here a queftion has arifen, about where the feculent part of 
the aliment is firft remarkably collected r It is commonly thought 
to be in the great guts, but undoubtedly it often begins in the lower 
part'of the ileufn, efpecially when, f he drink is in fmall proportion, 
and when the progrefs of the aliment is flow ; for when the con- 
tents of the guts are very fluid, they are quickly pufhed on, and 

reach the great guts before they depofit any feculency. Another 
effect of drink is, to facilitate the mixture of the lymph, refluent 
from every part of the fyftem, with the chyle. In the blood- 
veffels, where all muft be kept fluid, in order to proper mixture, 
drink increafes the fluidity, and gives tenfion, by its bulk, without 
concomitant acrimony or too much elafticity, and fo ftrength and 
ofcillatory motion : Hence drink contributes to fanguification, as 

fome times food gives too denfe a nutriment to be acted upon by 
the folids ; and hence alfo we can fee how drink promotes the 
fecretions. Thefe are the effects of drink in general 3 but what I 
have faid muft be taken with fome limitations, for the more liquid 
the food, it is fooner evacuated, and lefs nourifhment is extracted': 
Hence drink is, in fome degree, oppofed to nourifhment, and fo, 
cat eris paribus, thofe who ufe leaft drink are molt nourifhed. 

AH the effects of drink above-mentioned are produced by fimplc 
water, and it may be faid, that other liquors are fit for drink in 
proportion to the water they contain. Water,' when ufed as drink, 
is often impregnated with vegetable and farinaceous fubftances, but, 
as drinks, thefe impregnations are of little confequence ; they add, 
-indeed, a little nourilhment, but this is not to be regarded in a 
healthy ftate. Sometimes we impregnate water with the fruttus 
acido dukes, and then, indeed, it acquires other qualities of Confi- 
derable ufe in the animal ceconomy. All drinks, however, may be 

■¥ 

reduced to two heads; firft, pure water, or where the additional 
fubftance gives no, additional virtue; ffecondly, into the ferment 'at a. 

Of the firft we have already treated, and the latter have not only 
the qualities of the fixft, but alfo qualities peculiar to themfelves. 

Fermented 
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Fermented liquors are more or Ids poignant to the taHe, and 
Letter calculated to quench thirit Thirft may be owing to various 
ciufcs,- firft, to defed of fluid in the fyftem, which occafions a 
icanty fecretion in the mouth, fauces, and flomach; the drynef^ol 
the mouth and fauces will alio, in this cafe, be increafed, by their 
continual expofire to perpetual flux and reflux of the evaporating air ; 
fccondly, thirft depends on a large proportion of folid vifcid f< 
thirdly, on an alkalefcent aliment, efpecially if it has attained any 
thing of the putrefactive taint 3 fourthly, on the heat of the fyftem ; 
but this feems to operate in the' fame manner as the firft caufe, 
giving a fenfe of drynefs from its diffipation of the fluids. The 
fermented liquors are peculiarly adapted for obviating all thafe 
caufes, Simulating the mouth, fauces, arid ftomach, to throw out 
the faBva and gaftric liquor by their poigancy ; by their acefcency 
they are fitted to deftroy alkalefcent acrimony, to quench th irft from 
that caufe 5 by their fluidity they dilute vifcid food; though here, 
indeed, they anfwer no better than common water. In two ways 
they promote the evacuation by ftool, and progrefs through the 
inteftines; firft, by their fluidity and bulk; fecondly, by their 
acefcency, which, uniting with the bile, forms the peculiar rtimulus 
formerly mentioned. Carried into the blood vefTels, in fo far as 

they retain any of the faline nature, they ftimulate the excretories 
and promote urine and fweat, correcting thus alkalefcency not only 
by mixture, but diffipation of the degenerated fluids. 



Many Phyficians, in treating of fermented liquors, have only 
mentioned thefe qualities, rejecting their nutritious virtue, 
which certainly ought to be taken in; though by expeding the 
evacuation by ftool they make lefs of the nutritious parts of the 

aliment to be taken up, and by ftimulating the excretories make 
thefe nutritious parts to be for fhorter time in the fyftem. All thefe, 
and many more effe&s, arife from fermented liquors. Their 
acefcency fbmetimes promotes the difcafe of acefcency, by encreafing 
that of vegetables, acting as a ferment, and fo producing flatulency, 
purging, cholera, tec. ib that, with vegetable aliment, as little drink 

Is 
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13 neceffary, the mod innocent is pure water;- and it is only 
with animal food that fermented liquors are neceffary. In warmer 
climates ferment ata would feem neceffary to obviate alkalefcency and 
heat, tiut it mould be confidered, that though fermented liquors 
contain an acid, yet they alfo contain alcohol, which, though it adds- 
ftimulus to the ftomach, yet is extremely hurtful in the warmer 
climates, and wherever alkalefcency prevails in the fyftem. Na- 
ture, in thefe climates, has given men an appetite for water im- 
pregnated with acid fruits, e. g. fherbet, but the ufe of this needs 
caution, as in thefe countries they are apt to fhun animal food, 
ufing too much of the vegetable, and often thus cauling dangerous 
refrigerations, choleras, diarrhoeas, &c. 

Of varieties of fermented liquors, I {hall only mention here the 
chief heads on which thefe varieties depend j firft, they are owing 
to the quality of the fubject, as more or lefs vifcid, upon its capa- 
city alfo of undergoing an active fermentation, although, perhaps* 
the more vifcid be more nutritious. Hence the difference between 
ales and wines, by the firft meaning fermented liquors from fori- 
nacea, by the fecond from the fruits of plants. It depends, fecondly, 
on the acerbity, acidity, nature, and maturation of the fruit. Thirdly, 

the variety depends on the conduct of the fermentation. In gene- 
ral, fermentation is progreffive, being af firft active and frapid, de- 
taching the fixed air, or gas Jyhejlre, at the fame time acquiring 
more acid than before, Thefe qualities of flatulency and acidity 
remain for fbme time, but as the fermentation goes on, the liquor 
becomes more perfect, no air is detached, and alcohol is produced, 
fo that fermented liquors differ according to the progrefs of the fer- 
mentation, and have different effects on the fyftem. When fer- 
mentation is flopped before it comes to maturity, though naturally 

it- proceeds in this way, yet by addition of new ferment it may 
again be renewed with a turbid intefline motion* 



N CON- 
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CONDIMENT A. 

Ccndimenta are fuch fubftances as are taken in with our food',, to- 
corred its bad tendencies, or to give it more agreeablenefs to the 
iromach. They are of different kinds. 



i. A R O M A T A. 

Thefe are certain acrid fubftances that we take in to give more 

tafte to our aliment; for though I faid our aliment fhould be bland, 
yet the iyftem requires it mould be fapid. This we obtain from 
the aromata, which ftriftly are fuch as are pungent with fome degree 
of fragrancy, as cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, mace, pimento, &c 
which are the produce of the warmer climates. Analogous to thefe, 
in Europe are the umbelliferous feeds, anife, carraway, coriander,. 
2nd the fweet herbs. All thefe Simulate the ftomach, and promote 
the periftaltic nation, are antiipafmodic, taking off the fpafms 
arifing from the flatulency of our food, and antifeptic, moderating. 
the putrid tendency of our aliment in the interlines. From thefe 

qualities they are fitly conjoined with our vegetable food, ftimulating 

the ftomach, promoting the mixture and afRux, in proper quantity, 
of the animal fluids, and obviating the effe&s of flatulency. They 
ought properly only to be ufed in thofe countries where they are 
produced, becaufe from the heat people there live chiefly en vege- 
table diet. They are introduced here unfitly, and as a part of 
luxury, as any antifeptic virtue they have would be overcome by their 
ftimnlus, &c. 



There are certain acrid plan ts t the produce of our Northern cli- 
mates, where animal food is indulged mod freely and fafely, and 
where that being infipid, is fitly conjoined with thefe acrid fub- 
itances, as condiments, &c. 



The crefs kind, radifh, /. e. horfe-radifh, milliard, creffes them- 
frlves, and indeed all the Jiliquofe* Thefe give tafte to infipid 

aliment, 
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aliment, ftimulate the ftomach, and encreafe the periftaltic mo- 
tion ; they have no confiderable antifpafmodic virtue, are manifeftly 
powerful diuretics and diaphoretics, ftimulating the excretories to 
throw out alkalefcent matters. Hence they are fitly conjoined with 
animal food. The garlic tribe have the fame virtues, ftimulate the 
ftomach, are diuretic and diaphoretic, and are ufed in our animal 
food as condiments. Thefe are the condiments taken from recent 
vegetables ; there are alfo others, fait, vinegar, and fugar. 

SALT. 

This is the moft ufeful fubftance as a fapid, is moft univerfally 
ufed, and lead apt to pall, but beyond that quality I am at a Iofs 
what to fay, as its effects are not yet well explained by Phyficians, 
It is faid to be antifeptic j but this feems contradicted by obferving, 
that it is often ufed with vegetables, and that carnivorous animals 
are poifoned by it, where its antifeptic quality would be moft 
necefiary; while the graminivorous feem fond of it, and the 
hufbandman often gives it to his cattle ; and fure here it cannot act 
by its antifeptic quality. Dr. Pringle fays, that a fmall quantity of 
fait is feptic, and a large one antifeptic : But here I think the ex- 
periment was not accurate, as the fait he employed was the common 
table fait, which is far from being a pure common fait. How this 
impure fait acted m promoting putrefeclton may be eafily conceived, 
viz. by the fuperabundant alkali, or earth of the fait abforbin'g the 
acid, which would, in fome -mcafure, have prevented putrefaction. 
Till once it be afcertained that pure common fait is, in fmall quan- 
tity, a feptic, we forbear accounting for this phenomenon. Com- 
mon fait Simulates the ftomach, excites appetite, and promotes 
excretion of gaftric liquor. The nature of this body, as we take 
it with our aliment, is little underftood. As it has been found to 

be feptic, we, apt to .run into extremes, have concluded it produces 
fcurvy from that power. Although fcurvy is apt to be produced 
from falted meats, yet experiments evince that the fame effects will 
refult from animal foods alone, long continued, and fait .alone has 

• not yet been fecn to produce that difeafe. 

N 2 V I N E- 
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VINEGAR. 

This contains various fubftances, and among the red a nutritious 
or a faccharine one, which, however, in accounting for its effedts, 
may be entirely negle&ed, and we only confider it here as a con- 
diment. As fuch, it gives a grateful tafte to the aliment, ftimulates 
the ftomach, and excites appetite. As an acetous ferment, it de- 
termines the acetous fermentation in foods, and hence in, degree is 
of ufe even with vegetables themfelves. 

It is enquired whether it is hurtful as an acid, and avoided by 
thofe who are affeded with recent acefcent vegetables ? In larg< 
proportions, like other acids, it may have bad effe&s, and therefore 
in fuch quantity ought to be avoided by thefe. — Will it produce 
ipafins, flatulencies, &c. like recent acefcent vegetables ? It may ; 
for the acetous fermentation is never conduced with fuch care as th 






vinous, and there is commonly in vinegar a faccharine matter re- 
maining, which has not yet undergone its nrft fermentation, which 
may be excited in the ftomach, and produce all its bad effecls. Its 
antifeptic virtue is proved by experiment, and therefore is properly 
ufed with animal food. Its antifeptic property, however, is not x^ry 

powerful. 

Other acids are ufed. as condiments with animal food, as juice of 
lemons, which, as acerb, is therefore lefs liable to active fermenta- 
tion; bat as their acerbity differs much in different lemons, the 
fame quantity cf vinegar is more feldom found to have bad eftefo 
than of lemon juice, which, however, is more universally preferred 
to the vinegar, which, befides its qualities formerly mentioned, h 
often ropyf foul, and difagreeable. But in my opinion, if duci 
attention is given to the quality of the vinegar, it is amuch.fafer 
condiment. 

Glauber propofed the muriatic acid as a proper condiment, and 

has proved its ule in fcveral alimentary purpofes, and fays, That it 

is 
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is incapable of fermentation itfelf, and preventing acefcency in 

vegetable as well as putrefcency in animal aliment. This, however, 

has not teen tried, and as it is a fubftance unconquerable by our 
affimilatory organs, it would feem rather to be confidered as a me- 
dicine, and never introduced as a condiment. 
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SUGAR. 

This k one of the principal ingredients in vegetable aliment, and 
affords a pure and copious nourifhment; it is frequently em- 
ployed as a condiment alio, but cannot be ufed for the fame length 
of time, and in fuch quantity, as common fait, as its tafte fopn 
palls on repetition. It may likewife be confidered as an antifeptic, 
and, as a vegetable fubftance, is capable of all the effects of acefcent 
vegetables. With vegetables it increafes their quantity of .nutri- 
ment, but does not, I believe, correct their bad. qualities,, or hinder 
fermentation. It is Iefs actively fermentable than the acido dukes 
or o/era, more fo than the dried Juice of fruits, as figs, £?c. it ought* 
therefore, to be ufed fparingly with vegetables, and mod with ani- 
mal food : If not over expenfive, it might be ufed with the latter 
as an antifeptic, being more vifcid, and Iefs liable to be decompofed 
by folution, than common (alt. 

Since fugar came to be commonly ufed, difputes have ariieiv 
about its whokfomnefs. I have already laid the foundation of 
judgment on this" fubject ,* and many faults, without juftice, have 
been afcribed to it : It may indeed, by its acefcency, be trouble- 
fome in the prima via, but no experiments prove its bad confe- 
quences in the blood veffels. It has been' faid to fpoil the teeth : 
Its effects in fpoiling the teeth may indeed, in* fome cafes, be jnft, 
as where they have a more than, ordinary degree of fenfibiJity ;, or it 

may, perhaps, by what adheres of it about them, turning acid, cor- 
rode them : But faults of this kind are oftener imputed to it than it 

deferves, for raifins are more acefcent, and yet whole nations uie 

them with impunity j and the mifchiefs of what is called-in Scotland 
eating of fweeties, are wrongly imputed to fugar. . When, arts were 
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in a I iRgu idling ftate in Europe, men lived much on animal food, 
and then fcurvy was frequents but now, when vegetables are more 
ufed, it is a rare difeafe, appearing only in long voyages or long 
winters, where vegetable food is not to be had. Putrid fevers, and 
epidemics; are alio lefs frequent, as may appear from Sydenham's 
and Pringle's Obfervations, which I impute to the more frequent 
tile of fugar. Having now ipoke of fugar in general, wc come to 
particular fugars. 

Coarfeit fugar is moft acefcent, moft actively and readily fer- 
mentable, which is alfo increafed by its vifcidity; and other fugars, 
the finer and purer they are, have lefs and lefs of thefe qualities. 
From the qualities above-mentioned, coarfeft fugar is moft laxative, 
and moft productive of the diforders arifing from an active fermen- 
tation. Fine fugar never turns drier, nor ceafes to be nutritious, 
but is, however, always fomewhat acefcent. The lime employed 
never enters into the compofition of the fugar, and only renders it 
leis acefcent, and lefs actively fermentable. 

Having mentioned the Condiment a x we now come to aliments pre- 
ferved by common fait, &c. But as animal food only is commonly 
preferved by common fait, I pals it over till we come to thefe. 



VEGETABLE ALIMENT preferved by SUGAR. 

This preparation is fo performed, that the faccharine mati 
intimately and every where introduced into the pores of the * 
table fubftance j fo that preparations of this kind may be confii 
as entirely fugar, participating of none of the qualities of the i 
table, excepting thole of the acrid kind, as ginger. The lame 
be faid of 



VI N-E G 4 1 PRESERVES, 

As vinegar is applied only to infipid fobftances, or which, by boil- 
ing or foaking with it, become fo ; and fo preparations of this -kind 

may 
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may be confidered as fo j&any fponges containing vinegar, and may 

indeed be employed to increafe the flavour of food, and, as antifep- 
tics, will go as far as vinegar itfelf only. With regard to the fmall 
quantity of aromata joined to thefe, their effefts may be knowii 

from what we have faid before* 
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ANIMAL FOOD. 

• We formerly diftinguifhed animal from vegetable food, by faying, 
that it required no affimilation, but only folution and mixture. But 
this is not fo clear as has been commonly imagined. What gives 
rife to this doubt is, that carnivorous animals live on that without 
any vegetable mixture, or even fait, by which they are even poifoned, 
living long without putrid accumulations, which, though for a fhort 
time might produce little inconvenience, yet, in the courfe of life, 
would certainly produce bad confequenees. This accumulation is 
obviated by particulars in their osconomy, as .hort inteftinesj 
whereas in the phytovorous, long interlines are given to give rife to 
putrefcency. Again, the carnivorous animals are expofed to putri- 
dity, from their irregularity, taking in water in fmall quantity, &c. 
They are faid to be of quick excretions ; but this is contradicted 
from their being capable to bear long abflinence, being glutted to- 
day with a full meal, and flarved perhaps for feveral weeks after, 
which would be in other animals as the fared means of pufliing pu- 
trefadion to the greateft degree. From all this we mud fufpect 
fomething in carnivorous animals to prevent putrefaction. 

■ Here let me offer a conjecture, viz. that" the food in the ftomacli 
of carnivorous animate fufTers a decompofnion in fome degree, and 
becomes acid. This appears probable, from the change which de- 
coded or elrxated animal fubftances undergo, thefe broths becoming 
in time acefcent : Befides, it has been faid, that an acid is always 
found in the ftomach of thefe animals : If it be really fo, it can 
proceed from no other fource but decompofnion. However, in 
accounting for the effects of animal food on the human body, we may 

neglect this, and confider the difeafes thence ariling to proceed from 

putridity j 
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pntridity ; for no man, as has been proved from experiment, can bear 

animal food alone, without naufea, for even a few days. Putrefcency 

takes place in the ftomach and inteftines, in the firil producing naufea 
afld third, which would oftener occur unlefs obviated by the acid 
of vegetables conjoined with it ; in the fecond, violent purging, 
cholera, and dyfentery, from putrid exhalations. 

Next, as to the folution of animal food. This, though fcemingly 
greater cohefion, is of more eaiy folubility than vegetables. How- 
ever, I do not mean by this a quicker but a more entire folubility ; 
for very firm animal fubftances are extraded and difTolved in the 
human body, and the firmeft, as bones, in ftomachs Jimilar to the 
human, though, at the fame time, I am convinced, that vegetables, 
which are not difTolved at all, have yet their juices .more quickly 
extracted than animal food, and pafs fooner off. For eafinefs" of 
folubility does not depend fb much on the firmnefs of texture, as on 
the vifcidky of the juice. Thus the more young and fucculent 
animal food is lefs foluble than the old, veal than beef, femb than 
mutton, &c. And Dr. Robinfon relates, that a Gentleman who 
ufed to take an evening puke, would throw up veal unchanged, 
while of beef there were no remains. Animal food excites the fever 
mentioned as confequent on digeflion in a greater degree than ve- 
getable, giving a greater ftimulus to the ftomach, and fo to the 
whole fyftem > and the difference of animal foods depends on the 
putrefcency and vifddity taken together. Thus young food, being 
more vifcid than old, though lefs putrefcent, is yet lefs foluble. Ani- 
mal food differs alfo as to its perfpirabihty, or paffing off thelaft con- 
coction. San&orius found mutton themoft perfpirable, and Keil 
and he call oyfters leaft fo, fo animal foods differ in their perfpira- 
bility, according as in their nature they approach nearer or recede 

farther from thefe. 



COM- 
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COMPARISON of ANIMAL and VEGETABLE FOOD. 

t 

lirft, With regard to their difference in theJiomacL What wo 
have faid of decompofition, or acefcency of animal food, never comes 
to a morbid degree, but the difeafe is always on the fide of putre- 
fcen'cy, which degree, however, feldom occurs, except when animal 
food has been repeated in too great proportion, or too frequently, 

either from neceffity, or too delicate luxury. The acefcency, 
then, of vegetable aliment is more frequent, and ought more to be 

attended to than the alkalefcency of animal, which laft, even in 

weak ftomachs, is feldom felt ; while acefcency affects much both- 
the ftomach and lyftem. 

(2.) With regard to their difference of folution. Heavinefs, as ifc 
Is called, is feldom felt from vegetables, except from tough fari- 
naceous parte, or the mod vifcid fubftances 5 while the heavinefs of 
animal food is more frequently noticed, efpecially when in any 
great quantity. Difficulty of folution does not depend fo much on 
firmnefs of texture, (as a man, from fiflj of all kinds, is more op- 
preffed than from firmer fubftances) but on vifcidity, and hence is 
more frequent in animal food, and efpecially in the younger ani- 
mals 5 all which makes it evident, that both folution, and the paf- 
fage of the food from the ftomach, is more owing to vifcidity than 
firmnefs. 

(3.) With regard to mixture. There is no inftance of difficult 
mixture in vegetables, except in vejgetable oils, while animal foods, 
from both vifcidity and oilinefs, efpecially the fatter meats, are re- 
fractory in this refpedt. I do not know whether the difference 
of animal and vegetable foods might not be referred to this head of 
mixture 5 for vegetable food continues long in the ftomach, giving 
little ftimulus : Now the fyftem is affe&ed in proportion to the ex- 
tent of this ftimulus, which is incomparably greater from the ani- 
mal vifcid oily food, than from the vegetable, firmer, and more 

aqueous. However, let me obferve here, that there are certain 

applications 
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applications to the ftomach, which have a tendency to bring on the 
cold fit of fever, independent of ftimulus, merely by their refngera- 

; 2nd this oftner arifes from vegetables j as we fee, in thole hot 
countries where intennittents prevail, they are. oftner induced from 
a furfeit of vegetable food than animal. A proof of this is, that 
when one is recovering of an intermittent, there is nothing more 
apt to caufe a relapfe than cold food, efpecially if taken on thofe 
days when the fit mould return, and particularly acefcent, ferment- 
able vegetables, as fallad, melons, cucumbers, &c. acjdo dukes, &c. 
which are, in my opinion, thofe foods which are the molt frequent 
caufe of epidemics ; therefore, when an intermittent is to be 
avoided, we fhun vegetable diet, and give .animal foods, although 
their ftimulus be greater ; and this, among others, is a proof that fever 
depends very much on the cold fit, . Upon tlie whole, in attending 
to thefc four heads, o/s. Afiimilarion, Solution, Mixture, and Sti- 



niulus, we mall be able to judge of the choice of food with regard 
to ihtjkmacb. 



♦ * I 



Next, as to the inteftines. When die putrefcency of animal . 

has gone too far, it produces, as I have fiiid, an aclive Airaulus, 
caufing diarrhea* dijentery* &c. But thefe effeSs are . but rare ; 
whereas from vegetable food and. its acid, which, united with the 
bite, proves a pretty ftrong ftimuks, they more frequently, occur, but 
luckily, however, are of lefs confequence, if the refrigeration is not 
very great. In the autumnal feafon, when there is a tendency to 
^dyfentery, if it is obferved that mating of fruits bring it on, it is ra- 
ther to be afcribed to their cooling than itimul at ing thcincefHnes. 




ill 



As to the effeBs of animal and vegetable fiod on ftool. Wherever 
-neither putrefaction, nor acidity; nave gone a great length, I aHedge 
that animal food keeps the belly more regular, and vegetable 
gives a greater proportion of .feculent matter, and when exfuccafsd 
by the ftomach and intcftines, is more apt to fiagnate, and produce 
dbw belly and coiHveneis than animal Annotating food, wfeicb, Jbe- 
ibre it comes to the great guts, where ftoppage is made, i as attained. 



apu* 
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1 

A putrefactive tendency,- and gives a proper ftittml us, and thus thofe 
*vho are <#ftive,-. from vegetable! food,! <,when they have recourfeto 
eniinal, : are m ;this rdpeft tetter. , ;■ 
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4. . EfeSfp of animal -and vegetable foods in the blood vejftls. They 
both give-aiblood of the fame kind^ but of different quality. Ani- 
mkfifbod gives km greater quantity^ being wholly, as the expreflion 
is,"-- convertibiei wfkctum efifdngumem, and of safy digeftion ; where* 
as: the vegetable is more^" watery; ;and contains a portion of uncon- 
querable faline matlerr which caufes it to be thrown out of the 
body by, fome: excretion 4 ^Animal food-affords .a more denfe Simu- 
lating r -elaftic bldod : than;*egetable, ftretching and caufiog a greater 

refiftance to the folicfe, "and again exciting their ftrohger a&ion. It 
has been fuppofed, -that -acie&enc-y of vegetable food is carried into 
the blood veffels, and there exerts its effects j but the tendency of 
animal fluids is fo flrong to alkalefcency, that I cannot be perfuaded 
an -acid acrimony: .ever exifted in animal bipod. -Animal food alone 

W,*U r fop4 produce, afralkalefdent.^imony, and if a perfon who livei 

entirely on vQget^We^i^ere.-to take.no food, for :a few days, his acri* 
piony would be [alkalqfceat. . . , . , 

VWe are ja^t:td: take ao;tice,of <the> -.quantity • pf nutrimerjj fihefe 

different foods -afford. NtttrimfcntSsof two kinds ; the firft repairs 

Ihejwaile of -the {olid: ; fibres, . the .other Applies .certain "fluids : The 

chief <of ,thefe fluids is.xal. . Now, as animal food is eafier converted, 

andalfc longer ?etaihsd, tin ;!the fyitaa, ;and iasit contains a greater 

proportion of oil, it o will afford both .kinds of nutriment more cof. 

juo.uflythan: vegetables. Aipfoofthatrcorpulencyis produced moft 
-by f animal -food is, that in.England there are, mote : fat.people than 

in any :coroit7. & 'twice the bulk in- the world, 

,5. jLaffly,. As 10 the differentJegrees of ferftir ability *f thefefood^ 
This &:&ot yet properly, determined. ' Sarcctof ius conftantly fpeaks 
of mutton as the mod perspirable of all :foo& and of -vegetables . as 
checking iperfpiration. This is a .confequence of the different ffr. 

O 2 caulus 
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mulus thofe foods give to the ftomach, fo that perfons who live oft 
vegetables have not their perfpiration fo fuddenly excited. In time 
of digeftion, perfpiration is flopped from whatever food, much 
more fo from cooling vegetables. Another reaibn why vegetables 
are lefs perfpirable, is, becaufe their aqueo-faline juices determine 
them to go off by urine, while the more perfectly mixed animal 
food is more equally diffufed over the fyftem, and fo goes off by 
perfpiration. Hence Sandorius's accounts may be understood 5 for 
vegetable a/imeat is not longer retained in the body, but rnoftly 
takes the courfe of the kidneys. Both are equally .perfpirable in 

this refped, viz. that a perfon living on either, returning once a 

day to his ufual weight; and if we confider the little nouri foment: of 
vegetables, and the great tendency of animal food to corpulency* 
we mull allow that vegetable is more quickly perfpired than animal 

food. 



Here I cannot avoid the quefHon fb often handled, Whether man 
*xas defigned for animal or vegetable food? This quefHon has been 
managed unfairly ; for in all other animals they take it up as. a fad", 
by obferving what the, animal chufes ; br the? tell us man's reafbri 
leads him aft ray. For impart, I conceive little in this argument > 
for if in thofe countries where no prejudice of cuftom prevails, I fee 
people live promifcuoufly on both, I conclude - Nature has defigned 
both for them ; and, indeed, when we examine the ftru&ure of 
man's body, his teeth, ftomach, and inteftines, we find Nature has 



defigned him for a mixed aliment. He has dentes incifhi &canm 
like the carnivorous, and a doable row of grinders like the gramini- 
vorous. His ftomach approaches to that of the carnivorous animals, 
and his inteftines in a middle between both, not fo long as the phy- 
tovorous, but not fo fhort as the carnivorous animals. But 1 would 
truft more to inftind producing pradice, abftraded from artificial 
opinions j and in thefe cafes we find the ufe of animals and. vegeta- 
bles promifcuouily. The Pythagoreans, and their modern imitators, 
the Brachmans, live qn vegetables, merely from prejudice of opi- 
nion j and we need not heed thofe mythologifts, who tells us that 

maa 
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man at firft lived on vegetables, as their accounts are not founded on 
fact. They are oppofed by this, that there are many nations ftill in 
a crude ftate, and whom luxury has not yet perverted, who are 
fo far from living on vegetable food, that, from climate, they are 
obliged to live pretty entirely on animals 5 and the ftate of the 
Hunter and Shepherd is more fimple, and more antient, than that 
of the Farmer or Gardener. 

With regard to the effects of thefe foods on men, I would alledge, 
there are no perfons who live entirely on vegetables ; and the Py- 
thagoreans themfelves eat milk ; and thofe who do fo moftly, as the 
Pythagoreans above-mentioned, are weakly, fickly, and meagre, 

labouring under a conflant diarrhoea, and feveral other difeafes. 
None of the hardy robuft laborious live on thefe, but chiefly fucb 
as gain a livelihood by the exertion of their mental faculties, as in 

the Eail Indies, factors and brokers; and this method of life is now- 
confined, to the hot-climates, where vegetable diet, without inconve- 
nience, may be carried to great excefs. Though it be granted, 
therefore, that man is intended to live on thefe different food? pro- 
mifcuoufly, yet the vegetable fhould be in very great proportion. 
Thus the Laplanders are faid to live entirely on animal food ,* but 
this is contradicted by the beft accounts) for Linnxus fays, that be- 
. fides milk, which they take four, to obviate the bad effects of animal 
food, they ufe alfo calla* menyanthes, and many other plants copt- 
oufly. So there is no inftance of any nation living entirely either 
on vegetable or animal food, though there are indeed fome who 
live particularly on one or other in the greateft. proportion. In the 
cold countries, e. g. the inhabitants live chiefly on animal food, on 
account of the rigour of the feafon, their fmaller peripiration, and 
little tendency to putrefaction. 

* 

Of more importance is the following than the former queftlon, 
viz. In what pro fortiori animal and vegetable ought to be mixed? 

Fifft, I fhall obferve, that when I ipeak of animal or vegetable 
.foods here, I mean thofe foods given in great proportion. To go on, 

then, j v 
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tfeen ; animal food gives moil ftrength to the fyftem. It is a known 
aphorilrn of SanSorius, that poTidus ad£t robur, which may be ex- 
plained from me impaction of the Wood veffels, and giving a proper 
degree of tenfion for the performance of ftrong ofcillations. Now 
animal food not only goes a greater way in fupplying fluid, but alio 
gives the Said more denie and elaftic. The art of giving the utmoft 
ftrength to the fyftem is beft underftood by thole who breed fight- 
ing cocks. Thefe people raiie the cocks to a certain weight, which 
muft bear a certain proportion to the other parts of the fyftem, and 
which, at the fame time, is fb nicely proportioned, as that on lofing 
a few ounces of it> their ftrength is very confiderably impaired. 
Dr. Robinfon, of Dublin, has obferved, that the force and weight of 
xhc fyftem ought to be determined by the largenefs of the heart, and 
its proportion to the fyftem; for a large heart will give large hi 
refiels, while, at the iame time, the viicera are lefs, particularly tie liver, 
which laft being encreaiedin lize, a greater quantity of fluid is deter- 
mined into the cellular texture, and lefs into the fangtiineons fyftem. 
Hence we fee how animal food gives ftrength, by filling the fan- 

^uiferous veffels. What pains we now beftow on cocks, the an- 
cients did on the Atbleta, by proper nourifhment bringing them to 
a great degree of ftrength and agility. It is faid that men were at 
firft fed on figs, a proof of which we have faid formerly of their 
nutritious quality; however, in this refpeft they were foon found 

to fall far fhort of animal food ; and thus we fee, that men, in fame 



i t:i 



meafure, will work in proportion to the quality of their food. The 
EnglHb labour more than the Scots, and wherever men are expofed 
to hard labour, their food fhoold be animal. Animal food,- al- 



though it gives ftrength, yet loads the body ; and Hippocrates long 
ago obferved, that the athletic habit, by a finall encreafe, was ex- 
pofed to the greateft hazards. Hence it is only proper for bodily 
labours, and entirely improper for mental exerciies ; for whoever 
would keep his mind acute and penetrating, will exceed rather on 

the fide of vegetable food. Even the body is opprefied with aninial 

food ; a full meal always produces dulneis, lazinefs, and yawning.; 

and hence the feeding of gameftcrs, whofc mind muft be ready to 

take 
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take advantages, is always performed by avoiding a large quantity 
of animal food. Farther,- with regard to the ftrength of the body, 
icdaul food is\ tta ftrft, ftage of life is hardly neceffary to give 
ftrength ; in manhood, when we ate expofed to active fciences, it is 
more allowable ♦, and even in the decline of life, fome proportion of 
it is neceflary to keep- the body in vigour. There are fome difeafes, 
which, come on. at the decay of life, at leaft aggravated by it; among 
thefe I mean the Gout. This, when it is in the fyftem, and does 
not appear with inflammation in the extremities, has pernicious 
effects there, attacking the lungs, ftomach, head, &c. Now to deter- 
mine, .this to the extremities, a large proportion of animal food is ne- 
Ceffary,-efpecially as the perfon is commonly incapable of much exercife*- 

1 

Animal food, although it gives ftrength, is yet of many- hazards tb v 
the fyftem, as it produces plethora and all its confluences. As a 
ftimuius to the ftomach. and to the whole fyftem, it excites fever, 

urges the circulation, and promotes perfpiration. The fyftem,. 
however, by the repetition of thtfc jlimuli, is foon worn out; and 
a iman who has early ufed the ajthletic diet, is either early carried^ 
off by inflammatory difeafes, or, if he takes exercife fufficient to 
render that diet falutary, fuch an- accumulation is made of putrefcent 

fluids, as in his after life lays a foundation of the moft inveterate 
ehronic diftempers. Therefore it is to be queftioned, whether 
we Should defire this high degree of bodily ftrength, with all the 
inconveniencies and dangers. Plain it is, that thofe who are chiefly 
employed in mental refearches, and not expofed to too much bodily, 
labour, fhould avoid an excefs of anjmal food* There is a 
difeafe which feems to require animal food, viz. the hyfteric or 
hypochondriac, which to me feems to be very much a-kin to the 
Gout, affecting .the alimentary, canal. All people affected with this 
difeafe are much diipofed to acefcency, and I have (ben it go fo far, 
that no other vegetable but bread could be taken- in, without 
occasioning the word confequences. Here then we are obliged to 
prefcribe an animal diet, even to thofe of very weak organs, for it 
generally obviates the fy.mptoms. However, I have known feveral 

inftances- 
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inftances of fcurvy in exce/s produced by a long continued ufe bi 
this diet, which it is always unlucky to be obliged to prefcribe j 
and when it k absolutely ncceflary to preicribc, it fhould be joined 
with as much of the vegetable as poffible, and when a cure is 
performed, we {hould gradually recur to that again. If this luxurious 

age could be perfnaded, this difeafe might be removed with much 

\ef& danger, by exercue, fre£h air, and avoiding warm chambers- 

venery, and late hours. 



Next, let us confider the vegetable diet. The chief inconve- 
niency of this is difficulty of affi inflation, which, however, in the 
vigorous and exercifed, will not be liable to occur. In warm 
climates the affimilation of vegetable aliment is more eafy, fo that 
there it may be more ufed, and when joined to exercue gives a 
pretty tolerable degree of frrcngth and vigour; and though the 
general rule be in iavour of animal diet, for giving ftrength, yet 
there are many . inftanccs of their being remarkably produced from 
vegetable. Vegetable diet has this advantage, that it whets the 
appetite, and that we can hardly fufTer from a full meal of it. 
Befides the difordcrs it is liable to produce in the prima via, and its 

falling fhort to give ilrength, I do not know any bad confequences 
it can produce in the blood veflels, for where there is no inftance 
where its peculiar acrimony was ever carried there, and it is cer- 
tainly lefs putrifiable than animal food ; nor without the utmoft 
indolence, and a {harp appetite, does it give generally plethora, «or 

any of its confequences ; fo that we cannot here but conclude, that 
a large proportion of vegetable 

mankind. 




There is no error in this country more dangerous, or more com* 
mon, than the neglett of bread ; for it is the fafeft of vegetable ah% 
inent, and the beft corre&or of animal food ; and, by a large proper^ 
tion of this alone, have I obviated its bad confequences, when ufed 
ia a hypochondriac ftate. The French apparently have as much 
animal food on their tables as the Britons, and yet, by a greater ufe 

of 
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of bread, and the dried acid fruits, its, bad effects are prevented,* 
and therefore bread mould be particularly ufed by the Englifh, as 
they are fo voracious of animal food. Vegetable food is not only 
neceffary to fecure health, but long life ; and, as we have faid, in in- 
fancy and youth we mould be confined to it moftly ,* in manhood, 
and decay of life, ufe animal; and, near the end, vegetable again. 

There is another question much agitated, viz. What are the rf- 
feBs of 'variety in food? Is it neceffary and allowable, or univer- 
fally hurtful ? Variety of a certain kind feems to me neceffary, as 
vegetable and animal foods have their mutual advantages, tending 
to correct each other. Another variety, which is very proper, is 
that of liquid and folid food, .which mould be fo managed as to 
temper each other j and I formerly obferved, that liquid food, efpe- 
cially of the vegetable kind, is too ready to pafs off before it is 
properly affimilated, while folid food makes a long (lay. But this 
does not properly belong to the queftion, whether variety of the 
fame kind is neceffary or proper, as in animal foods, beef, fi{h, 

fowl, &c. I indeed have never perceived any inconvenience 
arifing from this mixture, or difficulty of affimilation, provided a 
moderate quantity be taken ; when any inconvenience docs arife, 
it probably proceeds from this, that one of the particular fubltances 
in the mixture, when taken by itfelf, would produce the fame 

effeB; and, indeed, it appears to me, that this effect is not heightened 
by the mixture, but probably obviated Joy it. There are few excep- 
tions to this, if any, e. g. taking a large proportion of acefcent 
fubftances with milk. The coldnefs, &c. acidity, flatulency, £fV. 
may appear, and it is poffible that the coagulum, from the acefcency 

of the vegetables, being fomewhat Wronger induced, may give oc- 
cafion to too long retention in the ftomach, and to acidity in too 
great degree. Again, the mixture of fifli and milk often occalions 
inconveniencies. The theory of this is difficult, though, from uni- 
verfal confent, it muft certainly be juft. Can we fuppofe that n(h 
gives occafion to fuch a coagulum as rennet ? If it does fo, it may 
produce the fore- mentioned bad effects. BeGdes, fiflj approach 

P fomc- 
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fomewhat to vegetables, in giving little ftimulus, and arc accufed of 
the ftme bad effects as thefe, viz. bringing on the cold fit of fever. 

Thns much may be faid for variety : Bat it alfo has its difadvarr- 
tages, provoking to gluttony; this, and the art of cookery, making 
men take in more than they properly can digeft; and hence, per- 
haps very juftly, Phyfirians have univerfally almoft preferred Gm- 
plicity of diet 5 for, in fpke of rules, man's eating will only be 
meafured by his appetite, and fatkty is fooner produced by one than 
by many fubftances> But this is fo far from being an argument 
againft variety, that it is one for it, as the only way of avoiding a 

lull meal of animal food, and its bad effects, is by prefenting a quan- 
tity of vegetables. Another mean of preventing the bad effects of 
animal food, is to take a large proportion of liquid j and it is on 
that account the bad effects of animal food are not fo much felt 
here, on account of our drinking much with it, and ufing broths, 
which are at once excellent correctors of animal food, and preveritors 
of gluttony. 

Having now finifhed what we had to fay on animal food* in ge- 
neral, and difcuffed feveral companions and queftions which arofe 
on that fubject, I now come to the particular fubftances mentioned 

in the Catalogue* 

MILK. 

Of the foods taken from animals, I chufe to begin with milk, as 
it is a connecting and intermediate fubftance between animals and 

vegetables. I do not find it proper to enter juft now into a minute 
chemical inveftigation of this fubject, efpecially as you will foon 
have an opportunity of feeing that fubject more fully treated* than F 
can do here *. Milk feems immediately to be fecreted from the 
chyle, both being a white liquor of the fame confidence : It is* 
moil copioufly fecreted after meals, and of acefcent nature. In 
moft animals who live on vegetables * the milk is acefcent. and it « 



* Tbe Author here refers to a very ingenious Tbefis, publiibed about' that time, 
on the fufcjea of Milk— Dc Ufo+ 



uncer- 



* 
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uncertain, though at the fame time no obfervatiofi proves the con- 
trary, whether it is not fo iikcwife in carnivorous animals. If it 
really be found of this nature it will folve the question about the 
decompofition and acefcency of the food of thefe I aft mentioned 

animals in the prima via. But whatever be in this,- it is certain, 
that the milk of all animals, who live on vegetables, is accfcent. 

Milk being derived from the chyle, we thence conclude its vegeta- 
ble nature, for in thofe who live on both promifcuouily, more milk 
is got, and more quickly, from the vegetable than the animal food. 
Milk, however, is not purely vegetable, though we have a vegeta- 
ble liquor that refembles its tafte, confidence, colour, acefcency, 
and the feparability of the oily part, I mean an emulfion of the 
nuees oieofa and farinaceous fubftances. But thefe want the coagu- 
lable part of milk, which feems to be of animal nature, approach- 
ing to that of the coagulable lymph of the blood. Milk, then, 
feems to be of an intermediate nature, between chyle taken up froni 
the inteftines, and their albumen, or fully elaborated animal fluid. 

Its contents are of three kinds; Jirft, an oily part, which, 
whatever may be faid concerning the origin of other oils 
in the body, is certainly immediately derived from the oil of the 
vegetables taken in, as with thefe it agrees very exactly in its 
nature, and would entirely, if we could feparate it fully from the 
coagulable part. Another mark of their agreement is the .fepa- 
rability, ' which proves that the mixture has been lately at- 
tempted, but not fully performed. 2dJy, Befides this oily, I -have 
told you there is a proper coagulable part j and, gdly, much water 
accompanies both, in which there is diflblved a fa line faccharine 
fubftance. Thefe three can be got feparate in cheefe, butter, and 
whey, but never perfectly {o t a part of each being always blended 
with, every other ^art. 

Nothing is mow common, from what ha$ been faid of its 
intermediate nature, than to fuppofe that it requires no aiSmilation, 
and hence has been deduced the realbn'of its exhibition in the 

1 

P a . moil 
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moll weakty ftate of the human body. But wherever we can 
examine milk we always find that it coagulates, fuffers a decompofi- 

tion, and becomes acefcent. Again, infants, who kzd entirely 
on milk, are always troubled with eruftations, which every body 
obicrves are not of the fame quality with the food taken, and 
therefore I would alledge, that, like all other food, milk turns 
naturally acefcent in the ftomach, and only appears in the chyle and 
blood, in confequence of a new recompofkion. It approaches then 
to the nature of vegetable aliment, but is not capable of its noxious 
~vinous- fermentation, and therefore has an advantage over it; 
neither from this quality, like animal food, is it heating in the 
ftomach, and produ&ive of fever, though at the fame time, from its 
quantity of coagulable matter, it is more nourifhing than ve- 



getables. 



Thefe are the general qualities of milk; now let os confider thefe 
as applicable to food. Milk is the food moft univerfally fuited to all 

ages and ftates of the body, but it feems chiefly, defigned by Nature 
as the food of infants. When animals are in the fcetus ftate, their 
folids are a perfect jelly, incapable of an affimilatory power. In 
fuch ftate Nature has perfo&ly affimilated food, as the a! humeri ovi 
in the oviparous, and in the viviparous animals certainly Lbmewhat 
of the fame kind, as it was necefiary the veflels fhould be filled 
with fuch a fluid as would make way for an after afiimilation. 
When the infant has attained a conGderable degree of firmnefs, as 
when it is fcparated from the mother, yet fuch a degree of weak- 
nefs ftill remains, as makes fomewhat of the fame indication necef- 
iary. It behoves the infant to have an alkalefcent food ready pre- 
pared, and 'at the fame time its noxious tendency to be avoided. 
Milk then is given, which is alkalefcent, and, at the fame time, 
has a fufEcient quantity of acidity to cor red that alkalefcency. As 
the body advances in growth, and the alkalefcent tendency is greater, 
the animal, to obviate that tendency, is led to take vegetable food, 
as more fuited to its ftrength of afhmilation,. 

lob- 
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I obfcrved, that milk was almoflrfuited to all temperaments, and 
it is even fo to ftomachs difpofed to acefcency, more than thofe fub- 
flances which have undergone the vinous fermentation ; nay, it 
even checks vinous fermentation, curing the heart-burn, and preci- 
pitating the lees, when, by renewal of fermentation, the wine hap- 
pens to be fouled. It therefore very properly accompanies a great 
deal of vegetable aliment, although fometimes its acefcency is 
troublefonie, either from a large proportion taken in, or from the 
degree of itj for according to certain unaccountable circumftances, 
different aods are formed in the flomach, in a healthy body a mild 
one ; in the hypochondriac difeafe, e. g. one fometimes as corrofive 
as the foflil acids. When the acidity of milk is carried to a great 
degree, it may prove remarkably refrigerant, and occafion cold cru- 
dities, and the recurrence of intermittent fevers. To take the com- 
mon notion of its palling, unchanged, into the blood, it can fuffer 
no folution. But if, with me, you admit its coagulum in the fto- 
mach, then it may be reckoned among foluble or infoluble foods, 
according as that coagulum is more or lefs tenacious. Formerly ren- 
net, which is employed to coagulate milk, was thought an acid, 

but, from late observations, it appears that, if it be an acid, it is 
very different from other acids, and that its coagulum is ftronger 
than that produced by acids. It has been imagined that a rennet is 

to be found in the ffomachs of all animals, which caufes coagulation 
of milk •, but to me the coagulation of milk feems to be owing to 
a weak acid in the ftomach, the relicts of our vegetable food induc- 
ing, in healthy perfbns, a weak and foluble coagulum ; but in dif- 
ferent ftomachs this may be very different, in thefe becoming heavy 

and lefs foluble food, and fometimes even evacuated in a coagulated 
undiffolved ftate, both by itomach and ftool. 

As milk is acefcent, it may be rendered fometimes purgative by 
mixing with the bile ; and I know fome examples of this. More 
commonly, however, it is reckoned among thofe foods which occa- 
fion coftivenefs. 

Hoffman, 
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Hoffman, in bis Experiments on Milk, found, that all kinds of 
it contained much water, and when this was diffipated, found the 
refiduum very different in their folubility. But we muft not thence 
conclude, that the fame insolubility takes place in the ftomach, for 
extra&s made from vegetables with water are often very infoluble 
fubflances, and hardly diffufible through water itfelf; therefore in 
Hoffman's extracts, if I may fo call them, of milk, fomewhat of 
the lame kind might have appeared, and thefe fubflances, which 
in their natural ftate were not fo, might appear very infoluble. 
However, we may allow that milk is always ibmehow infoiuble in 
the inteftines, as it is of a drying nature, and, as cheefe, &c. 
is very coihve. And this effect, I think, mows that milk is always 
coagulated in the fiomach; for if it remained fluid no faxes would 
be produced, whereas fome time's very hard ones are obferved. In 
the blood veiieh, from its animal nature, it may be coniidered as 

nutritious ; but when we confider its vegetable contents, and ace£« 
cency in the prima via, we find that., like animal food, it does not 
excite that degree of fever in the time cf digeilion, and that from 
its aceicency it will refift putrefaction. Hence is the foundation of 
its ufe in hectic fevers, which, whatever be their caufe, appear only 
to be exacerbations of natural feveriih paroxyfms, which occur 
twice every day, commonly after meals, and at night* To obviate 
thefe, therefore, we give fach an aliment as produces the Jeair, 
exacerbation of thefe fevers; fuch is milk, on account of its acefceat 
vegetable nature. 

There appears aho fomewhat peculiar in milk, which requires 
only a fmall exertion of the animal powers in order to its aflimila- 

tion ; and befides, in hectic complaints mere is wanted an oily, 

bland food, approaching to the animal nature, fo that on all thefe 
accounts, milk is a diet peculiarly adapted to them, and, in general, 
to moil convalefcents, and to thofe of inflammatory temperaments. 
There is a certain difeafe whofe proper falutary form is that of 
inflammation, I mean the Gout. There is no method of caring, I 
had rather fay preventing this, but by avoiding this inflammatory 

tendency 
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tendency by a proper regulation of diet. The inflammatory form, 
which I faid was the falutary one, is alfo attended witli a weaknefs 
of the nerves, fo that in our prevention we mould not weaken the 
iyftem too much, as would be done by vegetables, and therefore 
milk may be employed with advantage. However, it may be a 
que/Hon how far, and in what cafes, we ought even to obviate the 
gout, which is often a conftitutional difeafe, and has taken deep root 
in the fyftem, and if prevented in its native inflammatory form, will 
often be fo by weakening too much, and fo will appear in other 
more pernicious ones. But there can be no objection agatnft at- 
tempting this by milk. However, that attempt ought not be made 
but very early in life, and then, if this diet be ufed with proper 
exercife* temperance, and avoiding of venery, there may be ex- 
pectations of fuccefsj for in the decline of life, after one has been 
ufed to high living, this low diet is often attended with pernicious- 
confluences. So far of milk in general. We {hall now fpeak of 

the particular kinds mentioned in the Catalogue, and which are in 
common ufe. I have fet them down in the proportion of thefc 
folid. contents. 

The rhree Jirft agree very much in their qualities, being very 
dilute, having little folid contents, and, when evaporated to drynefs, 
having thefe very foluble, containing much faccharine matter, of a. 
very ready, acefcency, and when coagulated, their coagu/um being 
tender, and eafily broke down. From this view you fee they have 
lefs oil, and lefs coagulable matter than the reft. 

The three laft agree, in oppofite qualities, to the three men- 
tioned j but here there is fomewhat more of gradation. Cow!r 
milk comes neareft to the former milks : Goats milk is lefs fluid, 
lefs fwect, leis flatulent, has the largeft proportion of infoluble part 
after coagulation, and indeed the largeft proportion of coagulable 
part ; its oily and coagulable part are not fpontaneoufly feparable, 
never, throwing out a cream, or allowing butter to be readily ex- 
tracted from it. Hence the virtues of tjjcfe milks are obvious, 

being 
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being more nouri&ing, though, at the Tame time, lefs eafily foluble 
in weak ilomachs, than the three firft, lefs acefcent than thefe, 
and ib more rarely laxative, and peculiarly fitted for the diet of 
convalefccnts without fever. The three firft, again, are kfs nou- 
rilhing, more foluble, more laxative as more acefcent, and adapted 
to the convalefcents with fever. 

Thefe qualities, in particular milks, are confiderably diverfified 
by different circum fiances. Firft, Different animals, living on the 
Line diet, give a confiderably different milk ; for there feems to be 
fomething in the conftitution, abftrafting from the aliment, which 
coniHtutes a confiderable diverfity of milk, not only in the fame 
ipecies of animals, but alfo in the fame animal, at different ages, 

and at different diftances after delivery : This, you will eafily per- 
ceive, applies to the choice of nurfes. Secondly, Milk follows the 
nature of the aliment more than any other juice in the human 
body, being more or lefs fluid and dilute, more or lefs folid and 
nourishing, in proportion as thefe qualities are more or lels in the 
aliment, (a) The nature of the aliment differs according to its 
time of growth, e. g. old grais being always found more nourifhing 
than young. f&J Aliment, too, is always varied according to. the 
feafon, as that is warm or dry, mpift or cloudy. 



The mflk of each particular kind of animal is fitter for particular 
purpofes, when fed on proper food. Thus the cow delights in 
the fucculent herbage of the vale : If the (beep be fed there he 
certainly rots, but on the higher and more dry fide of the mountain 
he feeds pleafantly and healthily > while the goat never flops near 
the bottom, but aicends to the craggy furamit : And certainly the 
miiks of thefe animals are always bed on their proper foil, and that 
cf soats is bed on a mountainous country. From a differtation of 
Linnreas, v,t have many obfervations concerning the diverfity of 
plants on which each animal chufes to feed. AH the Swedifh 
plants, which could be collected together, were prefented alter- 
nately to domeflic animals, and then it appeared that the goat 

lived 
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lived on the greateft variety, and, even on many which were pdi- 
fonous to the reft; tbat the cow chofe the firft fucculent (hoots of 
the plant, and neglected the fructification, which laft was preferred 
by the goat. Hence may be deduced rules concerning the paf- 
turage of different animajs ; e. g. Farmers find thaj, in a pafture 

which was only fit to feed a certain number of Kheep, an equal 
number of goats may be introduced, while the fheep are no left 

nourished than before. 

* 

RULES of the COOKER* ot^MILK. 

It is not eafy to affign the difference between milk frefh drawn 
and that detained in the open air for feme time, buj certainly there. 
is fome material one, otherwife nature unjfrerfally would not Have 
directed infants to fucking; and Meed itfeems, better than the 
other, fitted for digeftion and nourifhment. PJiyficians have fup- 
pofed that this depended on the evaporation of fome fpt rector, 
but indeed I cannot conceive any fuch, except common water here ; 
and befides, thefe volatile parts can hardly be nutritious. A more 



plaufible account fee,ms_deducible frpm mixture : Milfe:, new drawn, 
has been but lately mixed, and is expofed to ipontaneous feparation f 
2 circumftance hurtful to digeftfon, none of the parts being," by 
jhemfelves, fo eafily auj nutated as when they are all taken together. 

.Hence, then, milk new drawn is more intimately, hlended, and 
therefore then is moil: proper to the weakly and, infants. 

Another difference in the ufe of milk expofed for fome tim$ to 
the air, is taking it boiled or unboiled. Phyficians have generally 
.recommended the former, but tie reafon is not eafily aligned. 
Perhaps the reafpn is this, Milk kept for fome time expofed to • 
the air has gone fo far to a fppntanequs feparation $ whereas the 
heat thoroughly bjends the whole, and hence its refblution is not 
fo eafy in the ftomach; and thus boiled milk is more colli ve than • 
raw, and gives more fappes. Again, when milk is boiled, a confi- 

Am 

derable quantity of air is detached, as appears from the froth on 

*he ferfacp, ana" air is the chief inftrument of fermentation in 

QL bodies, 
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lies, fo that, after this procefs, it is not liable to acefcency ; for 
thefe reaibns it is proper' for the robuft and "vigorous. 

Another difference of milk is, according as it is fluid or coagu- 
lated. The coagulated is of two kinds, as induced by rennet, or 
the natural acefcency of the milk. The former preparation makes 
the firmer and lefs eafily foluble coagulum, though, when taken 
with the whey unfeparated, it is lefs difficult of folution, though 
more fo than any other coagulum in the fame cafe. Many nations 
ufe the latter foron which is ealier fotuble, but very much acefcent, 
zzd therefore, in point of folution, fhould be confined to the vigo- 
rous, in point of acefcency, to thofe who live on alkalescent food ; 
2nd in thclaft cafe the Laplanders ufe it as their chief acefcent con- 
diment. From the fame confiderations it is more cooling, and in 

its other effects like all other acefcent vegetables. 

We now come to the examination of the parts into which milk. 
frparates j and firfl, with regard to the 



COAGULABLE PART. 

This we ufe at all different ages, from frefh cured to old cheefe; 
The whole of this is chiefly animal j hence it is the moll nutritive 
part, and much the moft infoluble, and hence gives mod feces, 
and therefore the common notion of cheefe's coftivenefs is juit. So 
far of cheefe in general. It differs in proportion to the quantity of 
oily parts natural or addition in the coagulable part. The more 
rich oily parts there are in cheefe, the more it is nutritive and 
foluble, lean cheefe being among, the moft infoluble aliments. 
Cheefe is liable to rancidity and putrefaction, and then we muft 
confide r k as having all the effects of animal food the farther ad- 
vanced to putrefaction ; at this time it ceafes to be nutritive, and is 
only to be confidered as a fit condiment for vegetable food. In 
general, cheefe, as an aliment, is only fit for the laborious and 
robuft. 

OILY 
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We ureJthisj-an^c^nfequeiKe, of its immediate fpontaneous repa- 
ration, in the, ftate of cream. This is liable, to. acidity and rancidity, 
on both which. accounts it is of difficult, mixture and digeftion in the 
ftpmach, ,an4 I do:riot,knqw but all tlje bad effpcls of milk may be 
imputed to cream, t^e quarter j>art pfj-wjiich is not pure oil, and 
the reft cqagulable and faline parts. -In the form of butter the oil is 
much more pu rev, and then may be.ufed with advantage in diet : I 
have mentioned; it as a flrong nutriment, fit to. accompany our 
vegetable diet, efpeci ally to (jie ;. ^ncr farinacea, in order to^give 
them, * in fome -meafure, . the qualities: of the rich nuces oleo/k. 
Butter is more fancefcentithan olive oil, but as -that cannot be had 
here, either pure or frefh, we.ufe our own * butter with greater pro- 
priety. 

WATERY S'ALlNO^SAiCCHARINE PART. 

This will be different, according as the milk has been coagulated 
by rennet, or its own acefcency. By rennet, the coagulable part is 
more purely feparated, 'and a proportion of. oil goes along with the 
whey j 'but- when' the^ milk is coagulated by its own fouring, the 
watery part is almoft purely acid, and.feldom.uled. The whey 
contains much faccharine part, . and . fo is . more acefcent than 
entire milk, and has even been faid to .be capable of vinous 
fermentation : Certainly it approaches nearer to it than milk it- 
felf, and hence is more capable of a noxious acefcency, and hence 
is more purgative and flatulent than milk. Of all ingredients in milk, 
there is a great proportion which goes along with , the whey, and 
therefore -it will be a nutritious fubftance, though at firft light, as 
that was fuppofed to be feparated, it might feem otherwife. < Diffe- 
rent milks yield wheys of different qualities; cows milk, aljows its 
oil to be feparated in greatefl proportion in the whey, fheep lefs, 
and goat not at all. In fome meafure the. whey follows. the nature 
of the milk ; goats whey is more nutritious, and may be fubftituted 
forwojnens, affes, and mares, in hedtic. cafes>. Gfa Goats , whey, is 
*- Qi 2 a me- 
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a medicine of ereat ufe in many cafes, and oerhaDs 



are improved by the neceflary reparation to mountainous countries 
to obtain it, not only becanfe it is there more perfeft, but alfo be- 
came of the change of the fmoaky city air into light and falubrious. 
By taking thefe fubftances in the form of whey, there is introduced 
into the habit a bland, eafily affimilated nourifhment, pafllng off 
cafily by the fecretions, and foon changing the ftate of the fluids. 

If it were not for regard to the ftate of the ftomach, liquid food 
would often be employed with advantage, as, in many cafes, en- 
creafe of fluiditv eives encreafe of nourifhment ; and thus a calf is 



vm 



effectually nonrifhed by diluting its milk with eq 
of water, than if the milk were given alone. Quite 
this is the takin? in this bland and mild riourifhment 



fpeciaUy from the richer milk 




till 



BUTTER MILK. 

Here the whey and coagulable part are more entirely feparated 
the oily, bat the coagulable part in batter milk is broke down, 

refblved, and of eafy digeftion. As it is very faccbarine it is very 
nutritious, but not without acidity, and therefore is more cooling 
to the fyftem, and more fuited to the inflammatory and alkakfcent 
dsathefis, than milk, but for the fame reafbn it is noxious where 
refrigeration is hurtful 

Condiments of milk, as liable to acefeency and cooling a 
particular connotations. Where this tendency is apprehended , it may 
be accompanied wkh fbme of the aromata* and cream aad whey 
are there often attended with advantage if ufed with thefe. Sugar 
is another condiment. If milk is liable to acefcency, this, would 
feem to encreafe it, and indeed it does fo in ftomach s fo diipofed. 
But fcgar has another effect, viz. preventing the fpontanaous fe- 
jantion of m3k, and Aerefore has many of (he advantages of 
newly drawn milk. It is proper, therefore, to give fflgar along 
with milk to cbnvalefbents. Confwvc of ro&s is often employed, 

and 
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m& acts only by its fugar, two-thirds of it being fuch; and honey 
itfelf, the moil acefcent of all the fweets, is often employed with 
advantage. 

Having now finifhed what we had to fay on Milk, the inter- 
mediate fubftance between Animal and Vegetable, we now come to 

t 

ANIMAL FOOD, Aridity fo called. 

The firft difference of animal food regards its folubility, de- 
pending on a lax or firm texture of its different kinds. Solubility of 
animal food feems to deferve lefs attention than is commonly 
imagined ; for I have known perfons of a weak ftomach incapable of 
breaking down the texture of vegetables, or even of diffolving a 
light pudding, to whom hung beef, or a piece of ham, was very 
grateful, and eafily digefted. None of the theories given for the 
folution of animal food in the human ftomach feem to me fuffi- 
ciently to, have explained that procefs. Long ago has been difcarded 
the fuppofition of an active corrofive menftruum there, arid alfo the 
doctrine of trituration, for which, indeed, there feems no mechanlfm 
in the human body ; and we noiv commdnty agree with Boerhaave> 
iuppofing nothing more neceflary than a watery menftruum, moderato 
heat, and frequent agitation. This will ace; -it for folution' in 
fome cafes, but not entirely. Let us try to imitate it out of the 
bqdy with the fame circumftances, and in ten times the time in 
which the food is diflblved in the ftomach, we ftiall not be able 
to bring about the fame changes. Take the coagulated white of an 
egg, which almoft every body can eafily digeft, and yet no artifice 
fhall be able to diflblv'e it. Hence then we are led (6 feck another 
caufe for folution, viz. fermentation^ a notion, indeed, formerly 
embraced, but, on the introduction of mechanical phfldfophy, 
induftrioufly banilhed, with every other fuppofition of that procefs 
taking place at all in the animal (Economy. 

Many of the Ancients imagined this fermentation to be putre- 
factive; but this we deny, as an acid is produced $ though Irenes 

the 
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the fermentation might be reckoned the viaou?, which, however, 

P _ . ...» • 

I have formerly proved to you to be morbid. Neither, indeed, is 
the fermentation purely acetous, but modified by putrescents; for 
Prin^L- has ohftrvtd, that animal matters raife 2nd even cx^cde. the 

acetous procefs. The fermentation, then, in the ilomach is of a 
mixed nsfure, between the acetous and putrefactive, riutually 

modiryir.g tzch other ; though, indeed, in the inteftines, fomewhat 

of the putrefactive feems to take place, as may be obferved from the 
rbte cf the faeces broke down, and from the little diipoluion of 
iuch fubitances to be fb, which are not liable to the putrefactive 
procefs, as the firmer parts of vegetables, &c. Upon this view 
lb! urion feems to be extremely eafy, and thofe fubitances to be moil 

eafilv broke down which are moil fubject to putrefaction. 

But folution alio depends on other circuruftances, and hence 
requires a more particular regard. Fir ft, there is a difference of 
iblubiliry with refpect to the manducation of animal food, for 
which bread is extremely necefiary, in order to keep the more 
ilippery parts in the mouth till they be properly comminuted. From 
want of proper manducation I have known many perfons fubject to 
eructations, and this more frequently from the firm vegetable foods 
than from the animal, as apples, almonds, &c. though, indeed, 
even from animal food, very tendinous, or fwal lowed in unbroken 

mtlTes, fuch ibmetimes occur. Manducation is fo much connected 
wi:h folution, that fome, from imperfectly performing that, are 
obliged to belch up their food, remanducate it, and fwailow it again 
before the ftomach can diffolve it, or proper nourishment be 
extracted. Another proof of our regard to folubility, is' our re- 
jecting the firmer parts of animal food, as bull beef, and generally 
carnivorous animals. 



Its effects with regard to folubility I alfo take, fecondly; to be 

the foundation of our choice between fat and lean, young and old 
mtats. In the lean, although, perhaps, a fingle fibre "* might be 

furSaently tender, yet thefe, when collected in fafciculi, are very firm 

and 
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and compact, and* of difficult folution ; whereas in the fat there is a 
greater number of veffels, a greater quantity of juice, more inter- 
pofition of cellular fubftance, and confequently more folubility. 

Again, in young animals, in my opinion, there is the fame number 
of fibres as in the older, but thefe more connected j whereas, in the 

older, the growth depending on the feparation of thefe, and the 
encreafe of veffels and cellular fubftance, the texture is lefs firm and 

hi 

more foluble, which qualities, with regard to the ftomach, are at 
that time too encreafed, by the encreafed alkalefcency of the animal. 
To this alfo may be referred our choice of caftrated animals, viz. on. 
their difpofuion to fatten after the operation. 

3. It is with a view to the folubility, that we make a choice be- 
tween meats recently killed, and thofe which have been kept for 
fome time. As foon as meat is killed the putrefactive procefs be- 
gins, which commonly we allow to proceed for a little, as that 
procefs is the moft effectual breaker down of animal matters, and a 
great affiftance to folution. The length of time during which meat 

ought to be kept, is proportioned to the meat's tendency, to undergo 

the putrid fermentation, and the degree of thofe circumflances 
which favour it : Thus in the Torrid Zone, where meat cannot be 
kept above four ui five hours, it is ufed much more recent than in 
thefe northern climates. - 



4. Boiled or roafied meats create a difference of folution. By 
boiling we extract the juices interpofed between the fibres, approxi- 
mate them more to each other, and render them of more difficult 
folubility, which is encreafed too by the extraction of the juices, 
which are much more alkalefcent than the fibres -, but when wc 
want to avoid the ftimulus of alkalefcent food, and. the quick folu- 
tion, as in fome cafes of difeafe, the roafted is not to be chofen. 
Of roaftcd meat, it may be afked whether are more proper, thole 
which are moft or leaft roafted. That which is lead: done is cer- 
tainly the moft foluble -, even raw meats are more foluble than 

dreffed, as I know from, a perfon who from neceffity was obliged, 

foe 
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for ibmc time, to eat fach : But at the fame time that meats little 

done are very ibluble, they arc very alkalefcent ; fo that, wherever 
we want to avoid alkalefcency in the prima via, the molt roailed 
meats (hould be chofen. Thofe who throw away the broths of 
boiled meat do very improperly; for, befides their fupplying a fluid, 
(as I formerly oblerved,) from their greater alkalefcency they en- 
creafe the folability of the meat. Here we (hall obferve, that pure 
blood has been thought infoluble ; undoubtedly it is verv nutritious, 
and though out of the body, like the white of eggs, it feems very 
infoluble, yet, like that too, in the body it is commonly eafily di- 
gefted. Mofes very properly forbad it the Ifraelites, as, in warm 
countries, it is highly alkalefcent, and even here, when it was ufed 
in great quantity, the fcurvy was more frequent ; but to a moderate 

ufe of it, in thefe climates, no fuch objection takes place. 

c. Solubility is varied from another iburce, viz. vifcidity of the 
juice of aliment. Young animals, then, appear more foluble than 
old, not only on account of their compaction and firmnefs of texture, 
but alfo on their greater vifddity of juice. See Dr. Brian Robinfon, 
of Dublin, on this head. And nothing is more common, as we 
obferved, than to be longer oppreifed from a full meal of veal, than 



beef, &c. Upon account too of their 

greater viiHdity of juice, are the tendinous and ligamentous parts 
of animals longer retained than the purely mufcular, as well as on 
account of their firmnefs of texture. Even fifties, whofe mufcular 
parts are exceedingly tender, are, on account of their gluey vifcofity, 
longer of folution in the ftomach. And eggs, too, which are ex- 
ceedingly nourishing, have the fame erfed, and cannot be taken in 
great quantity : For the ftomach is peculiarly fenfible to gelatinous 
fubftances, and by this means has Nature perhaps taught us, as 
it were by a fort of inftind, to limit ourfelves in the quantity of fuch 
nutritive fubftances. 

6. With regard to folution, we muft take in the oils of animal 
food, which, when tolerably pure, are the leaft putrefcent part of 

it, 
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it, and by diminishing the cohefion of the fibres, render them more 
foluble. On this laft account is the lean of fat meat more eafily 

difiblved than other lean. But when the meat is expofed to much 
heat, this oil is feparated, leaving the folid parts lefs eafily foluble, 
and becoming itfelf empyreumatic, rancefcent, and of difficult 
mixture in the flomach. Fried meats, from the reafons now given, 
and baked meats, for the, fame, as well as the tenacity of the parte, 
are preparations, which diminish the folubility of the food. From 
what has. J)een faid, the preparation of food by fattening it, and 
keeping it for fome time after killed, although it may admin ifter 
to gluttony, will yet, it mud be confeffed, encreafe the folution of 
the food. 

1 . j r 

The fecond difference of animal food is with regard to 



ALKALESCENCY. 



• 4 



4 

Of this we have .taken a little notice already under the firft head 

of Solubility. 

Firft, From the too greaf alkalefcency we commonly avoid the 
carnivorous animal, anithefera, and chufe rather the granivorous. 
Some birds, indeed, which live on infects, are admitted into our 
food > but no man, without naufea, can live Ion fj upon thefe alone, 
for any length of time. Fi flies, too, are an exception to this rule, 
living almoft univerfally on each other. But in thefe the alkalefcency 
does not proceed fo far; whether from the vifcidity of their juice, 
their want of heat, or fome peculiarity in their ceconomy, I will not 
pretend to determine. 

Secondly, Alkalefcency is determined by difference of age. The 
older animals are always more alkalelcent than the young, from 
their continual progrefs to putrefaction. Perhaps this may depend 
on the nourishment of the younger animals, milk, vegetables, &c. 
Homberg always found, in his endeavours to extract an acid from 

R human 
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human blood, that more was obtained from the young than from the 
old animals. 



A third circumflance which varies the alkalefcency of the fbod% 
Is the wildnefs or tamenefs of the animal ; and this again ieems ta 
depend on its exercife. I knew a Gendeman who was fond of cats 
for food, but he always ufed to feed them on vegetable food, and 
keep them from exercife; and in the fame manner did the 
Romans rear up their rats, when intended for food. In the fame- 
way the flefh of the partridge and hen feems to be much the 
fame; only, from its being more on the wing, the one is more 

alkalefcent than the other. Again, tame animals are commonly 
ufed without their blood, whereas the wild are commonly killed in 

their blood, and upon that account, as well as their greater exercife, 
are more alkalefcent. 

Fourthly,. The alkalefcency of food may be determined from 
the quantity of volatile fait it affords. The older the meat is, ft is 
found to give the greater proportion of volatile fait. 

Fifthly, The alkalefcency of aliment may alfo, in fbme meafure, 
be determined from its colour, the younger animals being whiter 
and lefs alkalefcent. We alfb take a mark from the colour of the 
gravy poured out, according to the- rednefs of the juices judging of 
the animal's alkalefcency. 



Laftry, The relifh of food is found to depend much on its 
alkalefcency, as alfo the ftimulus it gives and the fever it produces 
in the fyflem. Thefe effects are alfo complicated with the vifcidity 
of the food, by which means it is longer detained in the itomach, 
and die want of alkalefcency fupplfed. 

Having mentioned Animal Food aa differing in folubility and 
alkalefcency, which often go together in die fame fubjedr, we 
ie to- the third difierencc, viz, 

QUAN- 
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QJJANTITY of NUTRIMENT, 

* 

\Vhich is either abfolute or relative; abfolute with refpect to the 
quantity it really contains, fufficient powers being given to extradt 
it; relative, with refpeft to the aflimilatory powers of thofe who 
ufe it. The abfolute nutriment is of fome confequence, but the 
relative in the robuft and healthy, and except in cafes of extraordif 
nary weaknefs, may, without much inconvenience, be diiregarded* 
In another cafe is., the quantity of nourifhment relative, viz* with 
regard to its perfpirability ,* for if the food is foon carried off by the 
excretions, it is the fame thing as if it contained a lefs proportion of 
nourifhment. For, giving more fluid, that which is longer retained 
affords moil, and for the repair of the folids, that retention alfo is of 
advantage. Now gelatinous fubftances are long retained, and are, 
befides, animal fubftances themfelves, diflblved fo, that, both abfo- 
lutely and relatively, fuch fubftances are nutritious. Of this kind 
are eggs, (hell fifh, &c . In adults, though it is difputed whether 
their folids need any repair, yet at any rate, at this period, fluid is 
more required; for this purpofe the alkalefcent foods are moft 
proper, being moft eafily diflblved. They are, at the fame time, the 
moft perfpirable; on one hand that alkalefeency leading to difeafc, 
while on the other their perfpirability obviates it. Adults, therefore^ 
as Writers juftly obferve, are better nourifhed on the alkalefeent ; 
the young and growing, ort gelatinous foods. All this leads to a 
pa*ifon of young and old meats, the firft being more gelatinous, 
and the laft more alkalefcent. This, however, by experience, is 
not yet properly afcertained. Mr. Geoflxoy is the only perfon I know 
who has been taken up with the anaiyfis of foods. See Memoirs de 
TAcademie Tan 173 1 & 1732. His attempt was certainly laudable, 
and in feme refpecls ufefully performed, but in general his expe- 
riments are not fufficiently repeated, nor, indeed, fufficiently accu- 
rate ,• and I would refufe that beef ,and veal have been properly 
examined, for he has not been on his guard againft the various 

circumftances which affect meats * the cow kind liking a moift 

R a fuccu* 
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fucculcnt herbage, which is not to be got in warm climates ; while 
the fheep are fond of a dry food, and thrive bed there. Again, 
fome of his experiments feem contradictory. He fays, that veal 
gives more folution than beef, while lamb gives lefs than : mutton ; 
which, I confefs, is much to be doubted. If both he and Sanctorius 
had examined Englifh bctf f the refult, probably, would have been 
very different as to its perfpirability, &c. Befides, Mr. Geoffroy has 

only analifed beef and veal when raw, has made no proper circum- 

ftannal comparifbns between quadrupeds and birds, and has exa- 
mined thefe kft along with their bones, and not their mufcles, &c. 

by themfelves, as he ought to have done, &c. If a fet of experi- 
ments of this kind were properly and accurately perform sd, they 
might be of great ufe ; but at prefent, for the purpofe of deter- 
mining our prefent fubjed, we mufl have recourfe to cur alka- 
lefcency, folubflity, &c. 

The fourth difference of animal foods is 



The NATURE of the FLUIDS they afford. 



The 



been {aid on alkalefcency, the fluid produced 
denfe and fKmulating, in proportion as that pre 



The fifth difference of animal foods is with refpedt to their 



PERSPIRABILITY. 

The fum of what I have to fay on this matter is this, that fuch 
foods as promote an accumulation of fluid in ourTeffels, and difpofe 
to plethora, are the leaft perfpirable, and commonly give mod 
ftrength ; that the more alkalefcent foods are the moft perfpirable, 
though the vifcid and lefs alkalefcent may attain the fame property 
by long retention in the fyftem. The authors on Perfpirability 
have determined the Perfpiration of Foods*" as imperfectly as 
Mr. Geoffrey has done the Solubility, and in a few cafes only. We 

muft 
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muft not lay hold on what Sanctorius has faid on the perfpirability 
of mutton, becaufe he has not examined, in the fame way, .other . 
meats in their perfect ftate -, far lefs on what Keil fays of oyfters, as 
he himfelf was a valetudinarian, and confequently an, unfit fubject 

for fuch experiments, and probably of a peculiar temperament. 

Having now finifhed the examination of Animal Food in general, 
we come to the confideration of particular Animals, of which much 
cannot be expected to be faid, after we have fo fully delivered our 
general principles. 

Animals are divided into fix claffes, the Quadrupedia, Aves, Am- 
phibia, Pifces, Ihj'eBa, Vermes. In my Catalogue I have entirely 
omitted the Amphibia, but fhall fupply them in their' proper ' place. 
The advantages of this divifion will be known to any one who con- 
fers the fir ft: volume of Linnasus's great Syfiema Nat lira. That it 
mould often contradict common language, is not to be won'dered at, 
fmce that arofe from a grofs fuperficial view of things. Linnaius, 
for the term Quadrupedia, now ufes that of 'Mammalia, on account of 
the former excluding the cetaceous fifties, which, although they 
have not four feet, have yet the other diftinguiming. properties of 
the Quadrupedia, an heart with two auricles and two ventricles, 
lungs with which they breathe alternately, perns intrans, and, be- 
fides, are viviparous and lactiferous, &c. 

r 

1 

This clafs is fubdivided into different orders, and it feeras doubt- 
ful whether any of them are rejected from our food, efculent 

animals, (if I may fay fo,) in different countries, beingtaken from 
every one of them. The Pecora are the order chiefly ufed here, 
end are diftinguiftied by being hoofed, ruminant animals, phytovo- 
rous, domeftic, tame, and generally horned. Thefe, from living 
on vegetables, are perhaps the mod proper food, and alfo from 
their being tame and domeftic. Of the Pecora, thofe more com- 
monly in ufe are the cow, fheep, goat, and deer or hart. In other 

countries 
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countries the reft may be ofed, as the camel in Africa j a ad if the 
muik-deer be taken in, we have then the whole order. 



COW KIND; BEEF, VEAL. 

This we ufe as others, in two different ways, young and old. 
Beef, compared with mutton, is of a more firm texture, and lefs 
foluble, but I am perfuaded is equally alkalefcent, perfpirable, and 

nutritious : If, in the fouthern countries, it is not efteemed fo, it is 
on account of its imperfection there, as already obferved. With 
regard to young and old foods, a great deal has been already faid : 
I lhall confirm that here, with an obfervation on our ufe of veal. 
If we were purely to confider tendernefs of texture, the youngeft 
animals certainly would always be preferred ; but you obferve, that 
we ufe veal at a certain age, and perhaps the reafbn of it may be 
this; when an animal is very young, although its fibres, taken by 
themielves, are more tender, yet, on account of their great connec- 
tion and complication, they are lefs foluble ; whereas, in the fpace 
cf a month or two, by proper nourifliment, the fibres come to be 

more and more feparated, a greater quantity of cellular fubftance is 
interpofed, and they are rendered more foluble and nutritious: 
Now, after this period, perhaps after the third month, the animal's 

nature tends towards robuitnefs, firmnefs, and rigidity, becoming 

more fibrous again, and more difficultly duTolved. When an animaj 
is very young, we commonly have an averfion to it ; the whole of 
it then is, as it were, a femifluid mafi, which we cannot take in 
fufficicnt quantity, and which, from its watery confidence, muft 
be but little nutritious. 



SHEEP KIND; MUTTON, LAMB. 

Mutton has commonly been preferred to all the flemes of qua- 
drupedes, and indeed, befides its being more perfed, has the ad- 
vantage over them of being more generally fuited to different cli- 
mates; whereas beef, e.g. requires a very nice intermediate ftate, 

which 
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which it feems to enjoy chiefly in England j for although we fupply 
what are reckoned the beft cattle, it is in their rich paftures'they 
are brought to perfe&ion. Now the (heep can be brought to almoft 

the fame perfection in this bleak northern, as in the mild fouthem 
countries. With regard to the difference between the young and 
old of this kind, die fame obfervations occur as under the former 
head. Lamb appears a more fibrous meat, and, upon that ac- 
count, is lefs eafily foluble than veal. In this country, houfe-Iamb 
is never reared to advantage. 



GOATS FLESH; KID. 

The goat, from its own nature, and from its exercife in queft of 
food, is of a firm fibrous texture, and, with all the advantages art 
can give it, of very dfficult folution, and fo difufed in thofe coun- 
tries where delicacy of food is introduced. Kid, from its natural 
rigidity, and the little care beftowed on its feeding, has all th* dis- 
advantages of any young food in excels. 



HART, CERVUSi VENISON. 

Cerous dama, or fallow deer, is that with which we are bed 

acquainted, and ufe mod, known under the name of Venifon-. 
This, from the natufc of its (Economy, from its wild and exercifei 
ftate, and from being generally killed in the blood, is an alkalefcent 
fapid aliment, confidercd as a very great delicacy, and, though an 
exercifed animal, of eafy digeftion. Its fleflx approaches very near 
to that of the fheep, though undoubtedly it is more fapid and alka- 
lefcent 

The flag, or red deer, h another of the fame kind, fome* 

times ufed in food, and is a more intraclable, robuft, and exercifed 
animal than the other, and confequently more infoluble. Perhaps 

there are others it the Cervus kind ufed in food, but I- am- not yet 

properly acquainted with them* 

Aftei! 
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After the Pccora is fet down in the Catalogue, after fome interval, 
the term Lepus, one of the genera of the Mammalia. Glires of 
Linnsus, comprehending the hare and rabbit, which, although 

their fpecific difference be final!* yet differ a good deal in qualities as 
ft 



.•:•:• 



HARE. 

* 

This animal is much exerciied, and thereby acquires a great 

firmnefs of fibres; and, though fufficiently alkalefcent, and killed in the 

blood, is yet of difficult fblubility. As the tendernefs of meats 
depends on the fucculency of the mufcular parts, the hare killed 
after a long chace, when much of the oil of the body is abforbed, 
is much firmer and tougher than when killed in the feat. 



RABBIT. 



This animal is of very little exercife, moderately alkalefcent, 
and one of the white meats without vifcidity. Whether on thefe 
accounts, or fome particulars in its ceconomy, I have always 

found it one of the lighteft and molt foluble animal foods. 

Next Lepus, in the Catalogue, is placed the term, Sus, Hog. 

r 

HOG; PORK. 

This animal is of a peculiar make, and dirEculdy reduced to 
any particular order, placed, however, among the Mammalia Beftia 
of Linnaeus. It is the only domeilic animal that I know, of no 
ufe to man when alive, and therefore properly defigned for food. 

Be'fides, as loathfome and ugly to every human eye, it is killed 
without relu&ance. The Pythagoreans, whether to preferve health, 
or on account of companion* generally forbid the ufe of animal 
food, and yet it is alledged that Pythagoras referved the ufe of 
hogs flefh for himfelf. The Jews, the Egyptians, GrV. £nd others 
in the warm countries, and all the Mahometans at prefent, reject 
the ufe of pork. It is difficult to find out the reafoa of this, 

or 
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or of the precept given to fome of them, though commonly fuch a» 
are not given without a particular one. The Greeks gave great 
commendations to this food* and Galen, though indeed that 19 
Tufpecled to be from a particular fondnefs, is every where full of it. 
The Romans confidered it as one of their delicacies; and if fome- 
of the inhabitants of the northern climates have taken an averfion to 

V 

it, that probably arofe from the uncultivated flate of their country 
not being able to rear it. Pork is of a very tender ftrudhire* 
encreafed perhaps from a peculiarity in its oeconomy, viz. takingi 
on fat more readily than any other animal Pork is a white meat* 
even in its adult ftate, and then gives out a jelljf in very great 
quantity. On account of its little perfpirability and tendernefs, 
it is very nutritious, and was given for that intention to thtf 
atbkta. With regard to its alkalefcency, no proper experiments" 
have yet been made, but as it is of a gelatinous and fucculent nature* 
it is probably lefs ib than many others. Upon the whole, it 
appears to me, who am unprejudiced in its favour, to be a very 
valuable nutriment, and I really do not underftand why it was in 
fome countries forbid. It is /aid that this animal is very apt to b* 
difeafed ; but why were not inconveniencies felt on that account in 
Greece ? Again, it has been alledged, that as Paleftine would not 
rear thefe animals, and as the jews had learned the ufe of then* 
in Egypt, it was neceflary they fhould have a precept to avoid them. 
But the Egyptians themfelves did not ufe this meat, and this 
religious precept, indeed, as well as many others, feems to have 
been borrowed from them. Poffibly, as pork is not very perfpirable, 
it might encreafe the leproiy, which was faid to be epidemic in 
Paleftine: But this is far from being certain; and though a good 
purpofe, as I have faid, is commonly intended by fuch general 
precepts, yet they often take their rife from the particular prejudice; 

or caprice of legiflators. 

Many others of the Mammalia, or Quadrupeds, are ufed in 
different countries, and it is not certain which of the Quadrupeds 
may be excepted from the rule. Thus the Tartars eat horfesj the 

$ .Romans 
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Romans eat aiTes, dogs, rats, &c. but of thefe, as we have ito ex* 

perience, little can be (kid, though their qualities may probably be 
underftood from the principles already delivered. 

We now come to confider the Clafe of Birds, which is 

dirided into fix orders, Accipitres, Pica, Anffres, Grail* , Gallina* 
and Pajferes. The Acciphres and Pica are carnivorous Birds, and 
not ufed by us, or indeed much by any nation in food. The other 
four are what are chiefly ufed, of which we have begun with the. 
GaWtnet, as the chief of our domeftic fowl; and of thefe the firft,, 
viz. Gallus Gallinaceiu, is comprehended by Linnaeus, under the 
general name of Pbafiamc* 



The COCK, HEN, CHICKEN, and CAPON, 

are entirely domefKc animals, there being no country, as far as I 
know, in which they are found wild. They take little exercife^ 

live moftly on vegetables, though fome times, indeed, they pick up. 
infects, and are chiefly delighted with grain .. Hence they are a. 
food of tender frru&ure, eafy 



white meat, gelatinous. When very young, they are extremely 
vifcid, when old, tough and ligamentous ; fo that the proper time 
of ufing them is in a middle ftate, between thefe two extremes, 
i. c. when about a vear old. s 



A queftion here axifes about the feeding of animals, it being: 
doubted whether a. crammed, or barn-door fowl, is preferable. 
Many of our modern arts of feeding, befides giving more fucculency 
and tendernefs to the food, encreafe its alkalefcency ; As giving 
racculcncy, they are an improvement, but, as giving alkalefcency, 
a dangerous one, though even with that they make foliation more, 
eaiy. Excrcife, however, is neceflary to give perfection, for, by 
this, means, the fat of the animal is equally difperfed through the 
mufcular parts, whereas, when the animal is fatted haflily, the fat 
is accumulated in a particular part,, viz, in the cellular texture,. 

more. 
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more ftri&ly fo called ; fo that an exercifed animal of equal weight, 
ceteris paribus, with a fed one, is much preferable. 

The next bird mentioned in the Catalogue, is 

The MELEAGRIS GALLOPAVO, 

another of the Gatlince, under the generical name of Meleagris. The 
Mekagrh Ga/fopavo, or turkey, with regard to its qualities in fc 
is entirely the fame as the preceding, being equally tender, foluble, 
and alkalefcent. 

The next bird we come to, is 



The PAVO CRISTATUS, or PEACOCK, 

which is fomewhat of a white flefh, but firm and rigid, and partly 
from the coarfenefs of its texture, and partly from its not being pro* 
lific, is now properly enough neglected. The Romans formerly 
ufed, but probably only for (how, our Peacock as food. It was 
remarked that the boiled Peacock would keep very long; but in this 
there is nothing extraordinary, as was imagined ; for the moft pu- 
trefcent part of the food is the fluid, and this, by boiling, is 
extracted, and leaves only the folid fibres behind. Now, if what 
is called jerking of beef in the Weft-Indies, or hand-roafting it, in 
both which cafes the fluids are not fo accurately drawn out, have 
the effect of preserving meat for a confiderable time, how much 
greater muft that effect be expected to be from the more rigid tex- 
ture of the Peacock, exfuccated by boiling. 



PHEASANT. 

Next the Peacock fliould have been inferted the Pheafant, as it is 

the firft among the wild fowl ; but becaufe Linna?us has given Fba- 

Jianus as his generical name for the Gallus Gallinaceus, Sec, it was 
itted: Here, however, it £hall be mentioned, as it is in its 



tHI 



S 2 proper 
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proper place. The Phealant is a wild fowl, is more exerclfcd, and 
hence, and from its living on the drier vegetables, and infe&s, more 
alkalefcent than the tame fowl, and alio, from its being capable of 
fattening, is more foluble. 



The five following belong all to one genus, the Tetrao of Linnseus. 
The two firft, 



TETRAO PERDK et COTURNK, L e. the PARTRIDGE and 

QUAIL, 

approach in their nature to the tame fowl, but are more fapid, tender, 
and alkalefcent, the chief caufe of difference reiiding in the alka* 
lefcency. 

The three Iaft, viz. 



The LAGOPUS, TETRIX tt UROGALLUS, 

« living more on inle&s, are more alkalefcent than the two forr 
moch more (a than the tame fowl. 



In following linnseus, I have omitted 



The GROUSE, or RED GAME, 
wever. I meant to comprehend under the term 




gh Linnseus does not feem to be acquainted with cur red 
which, however, is the Lagopus of other Naturalifts, and 
the Lagopus altera Plimi. The qualities of thefe are very much in 
common. From its fize, rather than any real difference, is, I ima- 
gine, the black game thought more firm, tho* perhaps, from its living 
on very high mountains, it is feldomer got young. I have men- 
tioned young food as vifcid and gelatinous, but thefe of which w» 
are fpeaking are not fo 9 which is an exception to the general rule,, 
and which. I impute to the greater alkalefcency of the kind. 

AN- 
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A N S E R E S. ■ 
Next in order cohie the Anferes of Linnaus, which term mty 

properly be translated Water Fowl. 

From their nature, the water fowl *re much exercifed, and being 
generally carnivorous, are more alkaleicent than the tame j whether 
they are more fo than the wild fowl, is undetermined. Certain 
however it is, that, whether from their lefs alkalefcency> or peculiar 
nature, they are lefs foluble than thefe, fo that, if we here appre- 
hend a greater alkalefcency, we muft likewife fuppofe a greater 
vifcidity, which indeed they generally poffefs more than the wild 

fowl. 

t 

Linnaeus ufing Anferes for the generical term, ufes Anas for the 
goofe as well as duck,- "b'uti for fear of ' confounding you, I have- 
avoided the fcientiiic terms. 



ANAS DOMESTICAL the TAME DUCK. 

t 

Here Naturalifts commonly have, although different in their 

1 s * - 

manner of living, confidered the tame and wild animal as the fame : 
However that may hold in natural hiftory, we muft make a diffe- 
rence in their qualities, as food. The wild duck is more alkalef- 
cent, more tender, and more eafily diflblvcd than the tame, and, 
in general, this difference takes place 'between Wild and time ani- 
mals, if they are taken at a fuitable age and proper 1 feafon. Old! 
animals are generally more alkaleicent and more eafily ibluble than 
the young : Many animals, however, are not vifcid when young, 
fo that, in this cafe, the rule is contradicted. All wild animals, too r 
differ according to the feafon, either from the time of their molting, 
or the quantity of food they then get. 



Th* 
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The next mentioned, is 

ANAS MOSCHATA, or MUSCOVY DUCK, 

which feems to he of the fame qualities with the former, but 
fomewhat of a more firm and lefs tender texture. Firft when thefe 
were known here, they were reared with very great care, but are 
now more commonly negle&ed. 

Of the Bofcbus major, or Wild Duck, we have already ipoken, 
under the Anas domeftica. Wc go on to the others mentioned in 
the Catalogue, 

TheQJJERQUEDULA, or TEAL E, 

is very much of the nature of the wild duck, and is the moft tender 
and alkalefbcnt, the leaft vifod and moft favouiy of this kind* 



ANSER DOMESTICUS, TAME GOOSE. 

This is no lcis alkalescent than the duck, is manifestly lefs i 
but of a firmer texture ; its fblution, however, is not fo coe 
depending more on a difference of ftomach. 



CYGNUS, SWAN. 



In food, this is now very rarely ufed ; in its young ftate, it is by 
far the moft rigid of any of their order : It is of difficult manduca- 
tion, and fb far as texture can occafion that, of difficult folution in 
the ftomach. 



Here I might have inferted a great many more of the Anserine 

tribe, but I was not fb well acquainted with them as to point out 

their difference: They are all wild, and, from their ceconomyor 
food, we may judge of their qualities. As living on fifh, they are 

vifcid and alkalefcent. I have fct down two, the Pelicanus Bajfanus, 



or 
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or Solan Goofe? and the Alcatorda, the Murret, or, in England, the ' 

Razor- bill, which may ferve for the reft, 

w 

SOLAN GOOSE. 

i 
i 

This is one of the moft alkalefcent foods -we ufe here. It is an 
animal not much exercifed, and, when old, infoluble, but, when 
young, it is very eafily foluble, and when it agrees with the fto- 
mach may be taken in large proportion, even in weak ones, as I 
myfelf have experienced, and though alkalefcent, gives little in- 
convenience on that account. It is commonly talked of as a whet 
to the appetite j but this muft not be taken ferioufly, although, in- 
deed, it is of remarkably eafy folution. All this illuftrates what has 
been faid on the Solubility of food depending on its alkalefcency > 
and hence, in forne meafure, may be underfbod the qualities of 
other fea fowl ufed in diet. 

G R A L L JE. 

The GRAXLiE, the next clafs I am to mention, are much con'i 
netted with the former, as being aquatic birds, though not always 

fwimmers or divers. They live often in marfhy grounds, catching 

fifh, infects, &fc. They have been called Limofugce, or Mud- 
fuckers, but improperly, as they take up the earth only as it con- 
tains infects, or agitate it with their bills to bring up worms. Foe 
walking in marfhy places they are provided with long legs, called 
gratia, from their likenefs to thofe flicks on which people fome- 

times walk, whence their gradus grallatorius* I have fet down a 
number of different genera. Ardea, the Heron, and Bittern; Sco* 
lopax, the Woodcock," Snipe, and Curlew,- Tringa, the Lapwing, 
in Scotland the Teachat, and Peafeweep, and Grey Plover ; Cba- 
radrlus, the Green Plover ; Hcematopus, the Sea Pye ; Fulica, th« 
Coot; Rallus, the Rail, in Scotch the Corner aigx Otis* the Buf- 
tard. With a view to their qualities as aliment, I fhall begin- with 

The O T I S. 

It is doubtful whether this ought to be ranked with the other 
Gralla, it being a land animal, Uving on grain,, and rather* I 

believe* 
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believe, fliauH have been kept with the Gallium. Its flefh approaches' 
to that of the partridge, and its qualities are much the fame with 
thofe of the wild fowl of the Gallhta. 

I confider the Rallus as likewife belonging to the Gallmee, 
though, indeed, a fpecies of it, the Rallus a^uaticus % more evidently 
belongs to the Grallce. In many countries tJiey are confid-sred as 
Quails ; and in Italy called the King of thefe, II Re di $ualli\ 
With exception of thefe two all the reft ftand properly in the lame 
order j but, from certain drcumftances, are of different qualities* 
viz* being inland or not, &c. 

Of the inland kind belonging to the Scolopax, are 

The WOODCOCK and SNIPE, 

which, although infe&ivorous, appear to be lefs alkalefcent, of a 
tender ftruciure, approaching to the white meats of the gallinaceous 
kind. 

% 

Here may be illuftrated what we have faid of exercife pro- 
ducing firmnete. The Woodcock is obliged to fly much about, 
while the Partridge walks more and flies lefs. Hence it is obferved, 
that the wing of the Woodcock is always very tough, while, that of 
the Partridge is very tender? and, on the contrary, the leg of the 
Woodcock is very tender, while that of the Partridge is very tough. 
Hence the proverb, Give the Woodcock the Partridge wings, he 
will be the moft delicate of birds. 

CURLEW. 

This alfo belongs to the Scolopax, but living on fifties, and at 
fea, is very alkalefcent, and approaches in quality to the Solan 
Goofe. 

T R I N G A- 

The Trkga are more alkalefcent than the Woodcock, but left fo 

than the Scokpaces, who live on filh, as being inland birds. A 

difference 
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difference occurs in the fpecies, the Lapwing ufing its wings much, 
being of a firmer texture; while the Grey Plover, taking lefs 
exercife, is more foluble. '- 



The CHARADRIUS, or GREEN PLOVER, 

A- 

is much more alkalefcent than the Woodcock or Snipe. 

Next 

The ARDEA, HERON, and BITTERN. 

Thefe are of a firmer texture than thofe we have mentioned, 
and, when old, are of little ufe. In their young ftate they are 
commonly fat, fufficiently foluble, alkalefcent, and of exquifite 
relifh. It would be worth while to examine accurately the qua- 
lities of the Heron and Bittern, as we Qiould then know what dif- 
ference followed from animals of the fame genus living on fifh or 
on infedts. 

Thofe which remain of the Gralla are entirely fea fowl. The 
Hamotafust orSeaPye, and the Fulica, or Coot, with the Curlew, 
which we have mentioned under Scolopax, are more alkalefcent 
than the other Gralla, approaching in their nature to the Solan 
Goofe. 

Wc now come to the Aves Pas seres of Linnaeus, of which 
we have a very great variety. I have only fet down four of the 
genera, which feem to me to be the chief. It is difficult to fay 
whether they have common qualities: Enquiry would probably 
fliew us fome difference, as they were granivorous or infe&ivorous. 

The ColumbA, or Pigeon Kind, are hot and alkalefcent from 
much exercife, perhaps more fo than any other of thefe who live on 
grain. Whehyoungj they ate tender, and of eafy folution. 

T With 
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With regard to the finaller birds, the Alauda, Turdus, cs? Em- 
btriza* the Lark, Thrufh, and Yellow Hammer ,♦ of thefe I have 



bat little experience, and of many more which are com pre bended 
under thefe generical terms. There is probably a difference, ac- 
cording to their exercife and food. I fhall only fay, that when 
taken at a proper age they are tender, fucculent, and alkalefcent. 

I mentioned formerly my omiffion of the Amphibia, which it 
is hire proper to fupply ; as they are of a middle nature between 
birds and fifh, the meaning of the term is doubtful. It is com- 
v applied to animals who live both on water and land, and fo 



includes both birds and beads. Linnseus's diftb&ion is this : The 
Beafts have a heart with two auricles and two ventricles, a warm 
blood, and longs which breathe alternately ; whereas the Amphibia 
have a heart with one auricle and one ventricle, a cold blood, and 
lungs whkh breathe arbitrarily. They are divided into three 

orders, ■ 



The SERPENTES, REPTILES, & NANTES. 

• the Reptilia there are three genera employed in food 
<fc, Tortoife. the Lacerta. Lizard, and the Rana* Froe. 




*|f|l 



TESTUDO, TORTOISE. 

there are feveral fpecies ufed in food. The green Turtle 
: a famous delicacy. It is of a peculiar nature, having 
its fat of a green colour, of a remarkable odour, affeding the urine 
and fweat, the colour of which laft is alfo altered. From this it 
has been fuppofed of peculiar qualities. From its odour, &c. it 
mieht be medicated, but thefe have no effed on its qualities as 



nutriment. From fbme particulars in its ceconomvj 
morion, and its living on vegetables, it is lefs al 



kind, of a very gelatin 



Of 
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Of the numerous Lacerta there are few employed in food. 
There is only of which I remember, -the Guana of the Weft 
Indies. This is there efteemed a great delicacy, and of tender 
texture. From peculiar antipathy againlt the animal, when in that 

country, I could not examine its qualities. 

As to the Frog, one of its ipecies is ufed in France, the Rana 
afculenta, I am ignorant of its qualities for want of particular 
experience. As far as we can depend on Geoffroy, this animal, 
from affording little volatile fait, feems not very aikalefcent, nor, 
from others of Mr. Geofrroy's experiments, very gelatinous. But, 
confidering the clafs to which it belongs, and from any fmall 
examination I myfelf have made of it, it would feem in its nature to 
abDroach to the Tortoife and Guana. 



VIPER. 

i W 

Of the Amphibia Serpentes, I know only one fpecies ufed in food, 
namely, the Viper. It is fUIl uncertain whether this is to be confi- 
dered as food or medicine. It has been much talked of in the laft 
intention, though, in my opinion, it can have little power as fuch; 
for medicines are fuch bodies as alter the fyftcmfuddenfy, without, 
being conquered by it. ' Now Vipers are commonly ufed in broths, 
and prove very nutritious, being continued for a length of time. 
Neither, indeed, is its volatile fait, which has been efteemed a 
famous remedy, different from that of .other animals. Upon all 
which accounts I conclude that its virtues, as medicine, muft only 
be in confequence of its nutritious quality. As a food, fr 
Geoffroy's experiments, I perceive it is fufiiciently foluble, approach- 
ing in this, and the quantity of juices it affords, to Quadrupeds; 
arid to Fiflies, in the gelatinous nature of thefe juices. Like all the 
Amphibia, it is of an intermediate nature between Quadrupeds arid 
Fifh, though in its qualities approaching more to the latter. 
I told you that, for want of other principles, I determined the 
alkakfcency of animal fubftances from the quantity of volatile fait 

T 2 they 
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they afford. The Viper, as affording kfs of this, I conclude to be 
kfs alkalefcent than Quadrupeds or Birds. 

As in Natural Hiftory we obferve one kind by infenfible degrees 

palling into another, fo here the Amphibia conned: the Quadrupeds 
and Filhes. Of thefc the Reptiles, on the one hand, approaching 
to Quadrupeds; while the Serpentes, on the other, come nearer to- 
the Fifties. There is flill another order of the Amphibia, vJz, the 

Nantes, the fame which formerly went under the name of. the Car- 
tilaginous Filhes. I have marked three of thefe ax the end of the. 
Filhes, viz. the Petromyzon, or Lamprey; the Rara batis, or 
Thoraback; in Scots, Scate; and the Accipenfer Sturio, or Sturgeon- 
There are two or three more genera belonging to this order ; and 
th?. Squalus, or Shark kind, Is fomerimes. ufed in food. I faid they; 
' were formerly clafled with the Filhes ; but Linnasus, con£dering 
that in their Ikin, lungs, organs of generation, and that -in their 
being viviparous, &c. they approached to the Amphibia, has very, 
properly ranked them in this clafs. With refpect, however, ta- 
their qualities as fooc 1 , they are little different from the Filhes,- 

though indeed I fhuuld fuppofe they approached to the other Am- 
phibia. They afford a more gelatinous food than any of the Qua- 
drupeds, or Amphibia* and probably are more nutritious. As to* 
their alkalefcency, from the quantity of volatile fait they afford, I 
conclude they are lefc alkalefcent than the animals above men- 
tioned, and more fb than the Filhes. 



FISHES. 

i 

After faying fomewhat on the Quadrupeds, Firds, andi 
Amphibia, I come to the Fish kind. I have only fet down thofe; 
which are commonly ufed, though in England perhaps more may.- 
be ufed. The firft of thefe m the Catalogue is the Canus. of the- 
Salmo, of which there are fir fpecies. So/mo /alar, the common. 
Salmon j Sa/mo trutta, is the river Trout ; in Scots, the bourn Trout; . 

Salmo bucboi. in the North of England, bull Trout; in Scotland the . 

Lochlevem 
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Lochfeven Trout ; Salmo eperlanus, the Smelt; in Scots, the Sper- 
ling; Salmo tbymallus, the; Grayling, or Umber, which is not 
known here; Salmo Alpinus, the Charr, which lives in the 
eoldeft water in which any animal" will live. After thefe fol- 
lows in the Catalogue another genus, the Cyprinus, of which 

eight are mentioned; Cyprinus barbut, the Barbel; Carpio, the 
Carp; Gffbk, the Gudgeon'; Tinea, the Tench; Capbalus, the 

Chubb; Rutilus, the Rocks Alburnus, the. Bleak j Brama y the 
Bream.. After thefe is mentioned the genus of the Perca, of 
which the Perca fuviati/is, or common Perch. After this 
comes again the Gadus, of which fix are mentioned, JEgleJmus,, 

Haddock"; Merlangus, Whiting; Morhua, a Cod ; Mo/va, Ling, 

Virenst in Scotland, Greenback; Cia/Iarias, in Scotland, the Codling,. 
orRedware, though of this I am : not certain. After thefe is the 
Cyckpterus lumpus, the Lump Fith, or Sea Owl ; in Scots, the 
Cock Paddle. Next to this follows in order the Scomber Scombrus r 
the Mackerel ; Scomber Tbynnus, the Tunny, or Spanifh Mackerel;. 
Trig/a cucu(us,jhe |led Gurnard; Mugil, . the Mullet; and Efox- 
Lucitis, the Pike. Next to thefe come' the C/upea, of which four 
arefet. C/upea bar engus, the Herring; which I do not know if 
the Pilcher be the fame (pedes ySprattus, the Sprat ; in Scots, the 
Garvey ; Bncraficolus, the Anchovy ; . A lofa> the Shad. After the 
foregoing' are fit do wiv the Pfeuronejfes, * of which five are marked;. 
FIefiis,\\iz common Flounder ; Solea, the Soal; P/ateJa, the Plaife; 
Maximus, the Tnrbot; Hypoglqfus, the Holibut. In England,, 
what is called, the Holibut, is in Scotland the Turbot, et e con~ 

• ■ 

tram. 



Before we come to the Amphibia Nantes* which were placed here 
as formerly ranked among the Cartilaginous Fifties, are fet down- 

Ammodytes, the Sand Eel; Murana Anguilla, the common Eel;: 

Murana Conger ; the Sea Eel ; and by miftake, as. fugpofed an 
aliment, Anarrhicbas y the Sea Wolf. 



m 
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Of QUALITIES of FISHES in general. 
Their texture is generally more tender than that of Flcfli, and 

they have nothing of a fibrous flru&ure. With refpeel to their 
fetation, after all, the matter does not feem determined; for from 
GeorTroy's experiments it appears, that they give leis folnble matter 
out of the body than Flefii. It is however very probable, that the 
powers of our flomach, the fermentation which is excited there, 
exceeds greatly any power we can apply oat of the body j and, fo 
far as we arc able to judge, they are of more eafy iblutian than 
Flefli Meats. Broths, however, of Fi(hes do not form into a jelly-, 

though there is fomewhat gluey and vifcid, which, like the young 
, makes them long retained in the flomach ; yet, after all, I 
do not find, that even in this cafe of their longer retention and dif- 
ficult peripirability, that by ruminant men, if I may fo call them* 
they are ib often brought up as other fc 



Ml«* 



III 



The alkalefcency of Fifhes feems leis than that of Meats, their 
putrcfadion being flower, and their yield of volatile alkali lefs. 
There is in the folution of this food fbmething particular, which is 
not yet properly enquired into. We ufe oil or butter fometimes 

with our vegetable aliment, oftner with Meats, but more frequently 
fEH, and in greater quantity, with Fi(hes. This certainly, if pro- 
perly underftood, would throw fome light on folution of this ali- 
ment, as it feems to be a rule followed from fome in (ligation of 



inftincr, rather than precept of reafon. I formerly fpoke of the 
jtimulus given to the ftomach by the alkalefcency of Meats, which, 
at the fame time, I told you might be produced by vifcidity and 
long retention there. In the Fifh kind this is more remarkable, 
they being a very fhort time in the flomach before they produce 
heat, fever, thirft, and fometimes efflorefcences over the whole 
furface of the body. . . 



You will eafily fee, from the difficulty of giving the general qua- 
lities of Fifhes, how little you can exped to be faid on particulars. 

In 
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la order to the underftanding the qualities of Fifhes, they have 
teen confidered as differing in being River or Sea Fifh, Saxatiles or 

Limofa, u e. thofe living in gravelly bottoms, or fuch as, like 
the Lamprey, lie at the bottom, in the mud, &c» But in neither 

of thefe divifions do I find any certain foundation for afcertaining 
the difference of Fifhes as aliment. Dr. Cheyne was extremely fond 
of the diftinclion by Colour, the White being fuppofed lefs ftimulant, 
and the Red more fo. In Birds and Quadrupeds this, indeed, will 
hold ; but there are, except the Salmon, few Fifhes but what are 

of a white colour, fo that this diftinction will go but a little way. 
As we found a difference in other aliment from a difference of food, 
the fame would feem to take place in Fifhes, all of whom are 
moftly carnivorous ; nor does any difference in the kind of animals 
they eat feem to make any difference in their qualities : The Perch, 
e, g. who eats mites, fifties, infects indifferently, and all of them 
rapacioufly, and indeed, befides, water fowl, &c. is not more alka- 
lefcent than thofe who live on infects alone, &c. Nor indeed are 
they to be diftinguifhed entirely from their different genera, though 
that indeed comes neareft the truth of any other of the diftinctions. 
Now we proceed to the particular genera. 



SALMON. 

* m * .■ 

Moft of this genus are fuviatiles, or lacuftres, of a tender fub- 
fhnce, fuflkiently fucculent and nourishing. • They are alfo alka- 
lefcent and heating, and efflorefcences, &c . are as frequent from 
them as any other fifh. The red kind are of a higher relifh and 
alkalefcency, the white are foft and gelatioous. Here I may 
obferve, that Linnaeus feems to have forgot what are called our 
Salmon Trout, which are undoubtedly more ftimulating and alka- 
leicent, and lefs gelatinous than thofe of the white kind. 

C Y P R I N u s. 

* 

This genus is of greater variety than the former, drier, and lefs 
tendinous, lefs fapid and heating, and among the fifties of a nature 
little gelatinous. To 
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To thefe in nature approaches the Pearch, which ia of firm 
texture, but tender fubftancc, eafily foluble, not glutinous, heating, 
or remarkably ftimulant. 



G A D U S. 

Thefe are Sea Fifhes, and thofe of them we are beft acquainted 
-with are the Whiting, Haddock, and Cod. Thefe give a gradation 
in tendernefs, glutinoficy, and ftimulus to the fyftem, the Cod being 
the firmeft, mofl vifcid, and heating of the three. 

Fifties are often diftinguifhed as being more or lefs fquamous. 

All thofe we have mentioned are the fcaly kind. The Amfbibia 

and Eel kind have no fcales. The Flounder is intermediate betwixt 
the two. The fquamous are univerially left glutinous than thofe 
without fcales, eafier mifcible in the Aomach, though lefs nutritious. 
Before the fouamous I fet down 



CYCLOPTERUS LUMPUS. 

The Lumpus FifK is remarkably glutinous, without 
approaching in quality to the Eel, and remarkably nutritious 
who life it. The Mackarel is a drier fubftance and lefs nut 
the Tunny is mentioned here inadvertently, as it is only Ice 
the Mediterranean, and is there laid to be more fuccuh 

nutritious than the common Mackarel. 



TRIGLA CUCULUS, RED GURNARD. 

This is a remarkable iapid Fifh, of the white kind, faid to be 
confiderabry nutritious, and much valued in thofe places where it 
isufed. 

M06IL, MULLET. 

I am not certain if our Mullet be the Mugil of the Romans. It 
certainly has not the exquifite rclifh for which they valued their*, 

aid 
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r 

* - * 

and fcems to me to be of a middle between die Gaip and- Haddock, 

lefs dry than die one, 1 aid m'bre fueculent than the other. It is 
fufficiently fbluble and nutritious. 



I 



i * * 



I I 



V E'S O X L tj C I U S, the PIKE. 

I This, though ^ rapadous; ^rifa^vproiis,, is yeta dry,, little ojiy 
and Htde alkakfcent food,, andione^of the leaft heating p£ any we 
take in. *We muft fuppofe, then, confidering thefe; qualities of this 
fiih, that there is fomewhat peculiar in their oeconomy which gives 
rife to them. , r - , f >-■ 



m 
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All this genus, Comprehending the Herring, #r.. are of an pily, 
fueculent, nutritious nature, in their heatmg qu^hy oeing next to 
the Salmon, quickening the pulfe to acohfiderable degree. . * nt 

1 

tr 

PLEURONECTES, the FLOUNDER KIND. 
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This genus comprehends feveral lpecies : They are all of a tended 
«ily, fueculent nature, more glutinous than the ; preceding, but <k6 
fo than the following. They are fet down according to their 
qualities, the Flounder and Soal more tender, the Turbot and Holy but 
more glutirious. • - : r ; . y . * : 
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EEL KIND. 
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Some here are without fquamce, much of the fame quality with 
the Viper, vifcid, nutritious, and difficultly peripirable^.by; long re- 
tention in the ftomach, heating and oppreffive. As to the differ 



difference, 
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This is a clafs little thought of as food. In feme countries the 
Locults and Grafshoppers are ufed as food. I" can fay nothing 

U of 
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of the Grafihopper. but that it approaches in nature to the Shrimp. 
The whole of the Crab kind, although different in their clafs, 
approach in their quality to Fifhes. in not being eafily di£blved by 
ckcodion, to the Amphibia in giving a jellied broth, and again to 
the Fifhes in ftim*lating the fyftem. They afford little volatile 
alkali, and to fome are a very peculiar jtimulus, producing heat, 
anxiety, and fever* The three mentioned m die Catalogue are, 
Cancer Pagurns, the Crab ; Cancer Gammarw, the Shrimp ; Canctr 
Sfuilfa, theLobfter. 



VERMES. 

f 

Thefc were formerly confounded partly with the Fiihe* ; for the 
reafons of clauing them feparately, vide Linnaeus, vol. I". Syftrna 
Natura* They are of five orders, two only of which are med as 
aliment, the Mollufca and Teftacea. Of the Mollufca, the firft 
iperies in the Catalogue is the Sepia Loligo, in Scotland the Stock- 
ing Fifh ; in England, the Ink Fifji. With regard to its qualities, it 

has none but what is common to it with the reft of the Vermes. 

Of the Tefiatea I have only fet down fiich as are found on cur fhores, 
and give for them Lknsus's trivial names. After the Septa* I have 
let down eleven of the Vermes, viz. Patella vulgata.. Limpet,. 
Pap&cl t Helix Pomotia* the Garden Snail ; Buccinum unaatum, 
the Welk ; in Scotland, the Bakky 5 Turbo littoreus y Periwinkle . 
in North of Scotland, the Black Welk; the Razor, in England; 
Cardium edule, the Cockle } Cardium ecbinatum, prickly Cockle j. 
Venus Cbione, Gawky in Scotland; Oftrea maxima, Scallop; Clam 
in Scotland; Oftrea edults y commoa Oyfter* Jfyialus eaulis*. 
common Mufcle, 

The qualities of the whole of the Vermes rs nearly the. fame. 
They are of a more tender texture than any other Animal Food, 
and thus would feem to be of very eaiy ibfution. But they afford, 
perhaps, the moft vifcid gluten of any cf the Animal Foods, by 
this means- affed the mixture in the ftomach, and more the laft 

digeftion,. 
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digeftion, by which they are -with very great difficulty expelled. 

By this means they are among the nourishing of Animal Foods ; 
and though as Animal Subftances they are alkalefcent, yet they 
are among the leaft fo, and lead heating to the fyftem. . 

Septa loligo & Solen Jtliqua, or Spout, appear to pofiefs nothing 
but the common qualities of the Vermes* 

4 

The four iirft mentioned of the Te/lacea arc Univalves, and the ani- 
mal inhabiting them of the fame genus ; the lad four are Bivalves, 
and the animal inhabiting them of the fame genus, in all called, by 
Naturalifts, Tetbys ; fo that really we have only two animals to 
treat of. With regard to the Snail, it has the general" qualities of 

the Worms fa a high degree, of a tender texture, eafiiy foluble, 
but vifcid and imperipirable. The Garden Snail k riot known her* 
as food, but in fome of the fouthern countries it i« reckoned a deE- 
cacy, and very nourishing food. Our own Snails at e . fometimes 
boiled in milk, and employed as a medicine in hectic cafes,- and I 
myfelf have feea remarkable advantage from them whet© there were 
no ulcerations, theyfeon recruiting. the emaciated h^bit; but is 
cafe of ulcerations, thefe, as well as all other animal food,, are very 
improper. A remarkable inftance of the nutritious quality of Snails- 
appears in. the famine, which happened in this country about fitf ty 

years ago, of two< gir!6 being found to be remarkably nourished 

from Snails alone, while others of the poorer fort were meagre and 
half-ftarved. ■'-'"' 



With regard to the other genera, they are more commonly em* 
ployed, but feem to be lefs tenders >*nd therefore, perhaps, left 
nutritious. 

t 

BIVALVES, 

Of the Bwatves, the moft common is the common Oyfter : It is 

among the few Animal Foods we take in raw, and in that itate can 
be taken in much larger proportion, and more eafily digefted, than 

U z when 
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- when didTed. Kcil and San&orius both agree in calling it a food of 
flow perfpirability. Keil fays it retards perforation of other food ; 
but this I confefs I do not underftand. On this account they are 
nutritious, and, though long retained, as little heating as any to the 

lyftem . 

The reft of the Btvahes are lefs foluble and tender ,* fome of them 
are faid to be fomewhat poifonous, as the Mufcle and Lirnpet, but 
in what Dart of them this reSides I cannot tell ; fbmethine, however. 



reje&ed. 



EGGS of BIRDS. 



Thefc might have been fet down after the Birds, but, as they 
are fomewhat analogous to the laft mentioned food, I have placed 

them here*' It is obvious, from their nature and ufe in the nou- 
rishment of thefartus, that they contain a larger proportion of pure 
nutriment than any other aliment, as they give no fasces*, for every 
other kind of animal food has fome of its juices gone farther to 
putrefa&on than the albumen which is extracted in bur ftomach> 
which are depofited in that form. After all, Eggs are not of eafy- 

, and, from the proportion of nourishment thev affords 




cannot be taken in large quantity. Whether the difficulty of di- 
geftion in Eggs reiides naturally in the vifcidity of the albumen, oc 

in the coagulated ftate in which we take it in, is a queftion; it 
feems at leaft to be increafed by coagulation, as the hard eft Egg ia 
moft difficult of digefKon. I do not think the infohibility refides in: 
the Yolk, as fome have fuppofed, for I have known peribns rejeft 
the White, and live on the Yolk entirely, which is of different qua- 
lities, and defigned for an after- food. I have already, mentioned 
the infolubility of the albumen ovi out of the body, by heat,. &c. and. 
faid it could only depend on fermentation. Eggs approach to the 
Vermes in vifcidity and difficult perfpirability *, they are lefs alkalef- 
cent than Flefh, fome of whofe juices have always proceeded too 

far. A proof of the little alkalefcency of Eggs, is from neir being 
the Animal Food leaft apt to pall. Some have fuppofed bad qua- 
lities,. 
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lities, but I know no inftance of any: They are fometimes noxious 
to certain perfons, but this we muft explain from an idioiyncrafy. 

This is all that occurs on the fubjecl of Eggs. I fhould next go 

on. to confider Medicines, but, before that, fhall recapitulate a little 
what has been faid on the fubjecl: o£ Aliment. From the whole 
you will perceive, that Aliment is divided into Vegetable and Animal, 
and that Milk is of an intermediate nature between both, acefcent as 
the vegetable, but not liable to its noxious acefcency-j nourifhing as 

the Animal, though not liable to its noxious alkalefcency. The acef- 
cent Vegetable Aliment feems abfolutely neceffary to the human 
oeconomy, and there are none of the human fpecies but what cm- 
ploy it. How far we could difpenfe with Animal Food is uncertain > 
it feems rather uferul than neceffary, in order to give great ftrength, 
and for fubfiftence and long duration of life little proper. Farther, 
the Vegetable Aliment is never hurtful, except in the prima, via, 
and in thefe only of the difeafed : Its effects never appear in the 
blood-veflels. On the contrary, Animal Food, which is more 
nourifhing, eafily goes to excels, and expofes to danger, readily, by 
its alkalefcency, laying the. foundation of difeafes, and a,s well as its 
other qualities, e. g. corpulency, obefity, and putrescent acrimony. 

t 

4 

EFFECTS of ALIMENT on the MIND. * 

It is plain the delicacy of feeling, llvelinefs of imagination, quick- 
nefs of apprehenfion, • and acutenefs of judgment more frequently 
accompany a weak ftate of the body. True it is, indeed, that the 
fame ftate is liable to timidity, fluctuation and doubt, while the ftrong 
have that fteadinefs of judgment, and firmnefs of purpofe which are 
proper for the higher and more active fcenes of life. The moft va- 
luable ftate of the Mind, however, appears to relide in fomewhat 
lefs firmnefs and vigour of body. Vegetable Alim en t, as never over* 
diftending the veffels, or loading the iyftem, never interrupts the 
ftronger motions of the Mind, while the heat, fulnefs, and weight 
of Animal Food is an enemy to its vigorous efforts. Temperance, 
then, does not fo much confift in the quantity, for that always will be- 

regulated 
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regulated by our appetite, as in the quality* viz. a large proportion 
of Vegetable Aliment. So much in general. Vegetable Aliment 
confifts of fugar and oil, both Separately nutritious, but in that ftate 
liable to di&dggntages. Sugar is of difficult affimilation, efptcially 
if its acid is evolved; as then, like the recent fruits, it will be a pro- 
per fubjeft for the . vinous fermentation. Oil is more difficultly 
mixed, and oily foods morefo in proportion, as that is more feparate. 
The Farwa^ea, where the oil and fugar arc intimately blended, are 
the moil perfect of Vegetable Aliment, and of thefe the Cereaiht, a$ 
you will now eafiry know from their qualities. 



Animal Food differs in alkalcfcency and vifcidity. The QuadW 
peds and Birds are the moft alkalefcent, the Fifhes and Vermes the 
moft vhcid. Alkalefcency feems to depend on the heat of the Ani- 
mal. Hie Quadrupeds and Birds have the greateft heat, the Fiflies 
and Worms leaft A farther proof of the lefs alkalelcency of Fifhes 
is, that with Animal Food we arc constantly led by inftincl to take in 



Vegetable Aliment. The fame infHnct has never led us to take it 
in with Fifhes. For experiment fake, I have fometimes taken Ap- 
ples along with Fifh, and found them to difrurb digefHon. The 
defh of Quadrupeds and Fifhes is, on account of its alkalefcency, 
re eafily difTolved, and fboner afiimilated into blood, giving eafieft 
nourifhment and fhength, while on the fame account it is wifely or- 
dained that it is fboner expelled. Fifhes and Worms, on account of 
their vifcidity, are more difficultly difTolved and affimilated, retained 
longer in the fyftem, and only heating from their retention, and thus 
even accumulating the fluids, and affording nourifhment to the fblid 
parts. 
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VIRTUES of MEDICINES. 
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HAVING finished the fubjecl of Aliments, I proceed in the 
next place t0 confider Medicines. As introductory to this, I 
think it neceflary to tell you the manner of invefligating their vfr- 
tues* As the foundation of what Iiiave to fay oh this, I fhall take 
the following Canon from Linnaeus* in his Materia Medica : Syjle- 
tnate* ZtyaJitdfe* it Rxperientia eruitur omrtis uftis Plantarum. 

What he here applies to Vegetables, will, in feme meafure, fuit 
the other Kingdoms. The two firft qualities he explains more 
fully in his Philofophia Botanica, where he employs the term 
Fruftijkation, which is the fame with the term Syjlem -, for, accord- 
ing to the fructification, are pants lyftematicaHy difpofed. In 
giving the qualities of Aliment, I have often alluded to its place in 
Natural Hiflory, and fhall be, obliged hereafter to do fa, more in 
giving the qualities of Medicine. This method of investigating 
die virtues from the Botanical Divifions, was long fince flatted by 
Hoffmanv in his - treatife De compendiofo metbodo, Q>. and before 
him by our countryman Dr. Blair, in the Pbihfopbical Tranjatfhns, 
&c. The Botanical Rules are, however, far from being- general • 
tut, as far they go, they ferve very welf for analogy, . and it is oa 
this account we fhall often have recourfe to themv But before you 
can be acquainted with thefe Rules, it will be neceflary to give y6u 

aa idea of Method m Natural Hiftory in general. 
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THE APPLICATION OF NATURAL HISTORY 

Mclhod in Natural Hiftory in general, is that by which a pro- 
dudkm of Nature being prcfented, we can proceed to know how it 
can be diftinguiuYed from all other productions of Nature, and the 
name bv whkh Writers have diftinguiQied it, in order that, by this 
means, we may arrive at a knowledge of its nature, qualities, and 
virtues. This is done by cbllecHng natural productions into King- 
doms, Clafles, Orders, Genera, and Species. As to the firft divi- 
i, if a fobjecx were prefented to me, in which I could obferve no 
proper organization, no difference between the containing and con- 
tained parts, I would conclude it to be of the Mineral or Fqffile 
Kingdom. A Foifile alfo has no appearance of the vita multiplicata, 
or power of propagating its like. But if there be a difference be- 
tween the containing and contained parts, and if it have the power 
^multiplying itfelf, I conclude it is either of the Animal, or Vege~ 
table Kingdom- \ Again, to dimnguflh thefe, if I find the fubjeel; 
fixed, or, when moved, to have no locomotive power, or arbitrary 
means of moving itfcff, I conclude our fubjed to be Vegetable 5 for 
Animals arc organized bodies, endued with vita multiplicata and a 
locomotive power, or, if fixed, have the arbirrary power of moving 
their parts. Thefe are ,'the largeft collections, and are called 
Kingdoms. 




Each of thefe is again fubdi 
a notion of thefe, it will be eafieft to take examples from the Animal 

as with that you muft, in fome meafure, be already ac- 
quainted. The Animal Kingdom is divided into fix Clajfes. Lin- 
naeus has firft attempted a divifion of them into three ; from the 

ftrudmre of their heart, and the heat and colour of the blood. 
The firft have a heart of two ventricles, and two auricles, and a warm 



red hJood ; the fecond have a heart of one ventricle, and 
with a cold red blood; the third have a heart of one 
one ventricle, with a cold white blood, or, as Linnseus ca 
If we were to examine thefe ftridly, I believe they w« 
fwer £> well ; fo I rather chafe to take the Gx fubdh 
Mammalia, Aves, Amphibia, Pifces, Infefta, Vermes. 



1. The 
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1. The, Mammalia have a heart with two auricles, and two ven- 
tricles, with a warm red blood, are ncceffarily breathing, having 
their refpiration alternate, fucceedingin a fhort time; maxilla incum- 
bentes, or jaws laid horizontally on each other,'in oppofition to thofe 
which open laterally, and thefe jaws always covered ; pern's intrans, 
or the parts of generation of the male entering the female, who is 
always viviparous, provided with breads, and fuckles her young. 

2. Aves, fame heart and refpiration as the Mammalia ; maxilla 

incumbentes, but not covered, exferta, or having the maxilla ftretch- 
ed, without the parts of the head ; edentula, or without teeth ; the 
male, too, enters the female, but are without external tefticles. 
Their females are oviparous, and have their eggs covered with a cal- 
carious cruft. The whole of them are always covered with feathers, 
and have only two feet. I fhall give the reafon why I did not ufc 
this in the diftinction of the Mammalia, viz. that it did not fuit to 
all of them; fome having, and fome wanting, four feet. 

3. Amphibia, have a heart of one ventricle, and one auricle, with 
a cold red blood. There is fome doubt with regard to the univerfa- 
lity of diftinguiming them by one auricle, and one ventricle j but 
the exceptions are not certain. When I fay a cold, I mean one not 
much warmer than the furrounding medium, whether that be air or 
water. They have lungs with which they breath arbitrarily ; they 
agree with the two former in maxilla incumbentes ; they have two 
penifes; The females are generally oviparous, though not always fb; 
when they are, their ova are covered only with a membrane. Their 
teguments are neither hairs nor feathers. Their feet are too vari- 
ous to be charadterifed. 

4. Fifiesy one auricle, and one ventricle, with the fame 
blood as the Amphibia. They differ from the three former, in 
not being breathing animals; but inftead of lungs are provided with 
bronchia , which alternately take in and let out water, inftead of 
air. They have maxilla incumbentes, no" penis, all are oviparous, 

X and 
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and their eggs are faid to want an albumen j a fad which-! am very 
averfe to believe. As to their tegmenta, their fkin is univerfally. 
covered with fcales, and they have fins with which they fwim. 

5- Infecfa; heart with one auricle and one ventricle, hardly 
a coloured fluid for blood. As to their refpiration it is uncertain ; 
they have no lungs, but are fuppofed to have fomewhat analogous to 
tli em, maxilla later ales, penis intra ns ; they are generally oviparous, 
whether univerfally is yet undetermined. I believe they are not. 
As to teguments, they are covered with a hard flielly fubftance, 
catapbrafta, or coat of mail. They are dilHnguiflied from all the 
other Gaffes by their Antenna, i. e. horns, or feelers, for di- 
recting their way, @c* but, indeed,, we are not at all certain of 
their ufe. 



6. Vermes. Thefe have a heart with one ventricle, and one 
auricle, fanie frigida. With regard to their refpiration nothing is 
determined, as they appear to have nothing analogous to it As 
to their jaws they are various. As to their tegmenta they are never 
covered with fhells; fometimes, indeed, they have a calcariour 
covering, feparable from the body, and diiHnd from it j they have 

neither feet nor fins. 



This is a fpecimen of our method of diftinguifhing into C/aJei. 
Thefe Gaffes are divided into Orders* Of the Orders we fhall give 

you an example in the Mammalia. 



Of the Mammalia there are eight Orders, The firft Order is, 
fo many of Quadrupeds, and others which are not, but inflead of 
feet have fins with which they fwim, and are inhabitants of the 
water : They have the other general qualities of the Mammalia* 
Thefe make a diftradfc Order, the Cete. The Quadrupeds are 

divided into the other feven Orders, according to the ftate of their 
teeth. i. Thofe which have no fore teeth below or above, are 

called Brut j. Thofe which have them below and not above, are 

the 
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the Pecora. _Thofe which have only two fore teeth above and 
below, without laniary, are called G/ires, &c. &c. 

But to take them in the order which Linnaeus has placed them : 

I. Primates have four upper teeth, Angle caninu or laniary. 2. Brut a 
have no fore teeth above or below. 3 . Fera have fore teeth both 
above and below j fix above, and all of them acute and {harp, 
with fingle caninu 4. Befiia } thefe have always more than one 
canine tooth in each jaw. 5. The G/ires we have mentioned al- 
ready ; as alfo, 6. the Pecora. 7. The Bellua have feveral fore 
teeth, which are blunted and obtufe. 

After the Orders, the next divifion is into Genera; of which I 
{hall give you an example in the Pecora, with which you are bed 
acquainted. The ordinal character was taken from the teeth, &c. 
the generical characters are taken from the horns. The Pecora 
comprehends Gx Genera, the Camel, the Mufk Deer, the Sheep, 
the Ox, the Stag, and Goat. The two firft have no horns j the 
four laft are homed. The Stag has folid horns without a hollow, 
branching backwards; the other three have their horns hollowedj 
and are diftinguifhed by the direction of thefe horns. The cow 
kind have their horns turned forwards, (porretta,) &c. Vide Linncei 
Syftema Natura, vol. i. Laftly, the Genera are divided into fpecies, 
which are individuals which Nature has created. Of thefe I fhall 
give you an example in the Camel. The whole fpecies is not known. 
Four are mentioned by Linnsus : The Camel, Dromedary, G/ama, 
and Pacos. The Camel has only one bunch, the Dromedary two, 
the G/ama has- no fuch bunch on the back, but one on the breaft ; 
the Pacos has no fuch tophy, or bunches at all, and is more diftin&Iy 
covered with wool. Now to go backwards, and give an example of 

the whole. Suppofe an unknown animal, e. g. the Pacos', was pre- 
fented. From its four feet we reduce it to the clafs of the Mammalia* 
from having no teeth in the upper jaw, we trace it to the Order of 
the Pecora, from having no horns, we range it in the firft or fecond 

Genus of thofe, we determine it to the firft of thefe, from its having 

X 2 more 
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more than one hniarius, or canine tooth, and laftly, from its being 
without tophi, and more diftin&ly covered with wool, we brifig it 
to the FccoSi the fourth fpecies of the Camel. When we have thus 
got its name, we look into books, and find its nature, hiftory, and 
qualities. You fee, then, how ufeful and neceffary, although leem- 
ingly laborious, this method of Natural Hiftory is. From what I 
have laid, you will undcrftand what I mean by deducing the virtues 
of Medicines, from the place they have in Natural Hiftory j al- 
though to confirm you in it, more practice will be necefTary. 

We have now fpoken of Kingdoms, Gaffes, Orders, Genera, and 
Species. This lait is divided into Varieties. That is a Variety where 
the differences or marks by which it is known are not inherent in 
the fubiecr, but depend on the foil, climate, &c. This takes place 
in the Animal Kingdom, but is much more remarkable in the Ve- 
getable. In the 1 ail a variety is diftinguiftied in this way, viz, if 
the feed put into the ground does not propagate the fame variety,, 
but comes up agreeing with the fpecies. Now to go on with this 

fubject a little further, I muft inform you, the Method in Natural 
Hiftory is far from being perfect : For marry difputes fubftft among 
Natural ifts, about the Gaffes and Orders to which fubje&s ought to 
be reduced. This depends on the characters affumed for arranging 
them at firft ; e. g. If I were to give flying as the fundamental cha- 
racterilHc of a bird, this would not be perfect, becaufe there are 
flying Amphibia, &c. We much better than with Linnaeus fix the 
character from the feathers, legs, &c. In the firft method the Bat 
would be ranked among the Birds: But when we find that it has 
four feet, is viviparous, &c. it is properly placed among the Qua- 
drupeds. Diiputes of this kind have often occurred, and Linujeus 
himfelf k an example of this. Formerly, e. g. the Cete was ranked 
among the Fifties, as an inhabitant of the water, &c. but now, 
Linnsus confidering that, excepting in this refpect, it agreed entirely 
with the Mammalia, he has very properly ranked it among thera ; in 
which opinion Ray long ago agreed'with him. In ftiort, if we 
aflume as the fundamental character of Fifhes, that they are in- 
habitants 
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habitants of the water, we {hall take-in many amphibia, worms, SrV. 
into the fame Order* We inuft have regard to other qualities, as 

theftru&ure of the heart,- &c. before mentioned. 

There ftill fubfift many fuch difputes among Naturalifts, with 
regard to every one of the divifions I fpoke of; e, g. Klein, of . 
Dantzick, divides Animals according to their claws, while Linnsus's 
divifion, you know, is according to the teeth. The Camel, with 

Linnsus, is in the order of the Pecora*, with Klein among the 
Animals of two claws, Linnaeus very properly ranked the Camel 

with the Pecora, for befides the external ftru&ure, it agrees with 
the reft of its rank in the internal, viz. ftomach, &c. whereas 
merely on account of an agreement in claws, by Klein it is ranked 
among animals, otherwife effentially different. This leads you to 
underftand the difference between natural -and artificial order in 
Natural Hiftory. That method is artificial, which brings together 
Gaffes, &c. merely from one "(ingle arbitrary mark, or one that 

feemed moft convenient in diftributing thefe Gaffes, &e. That 

method natural, which brings into Gaffes, &c. fuch fubjecls as have 
the greateft number of marks or characters in common. The arti- 
ficial method, although fometimes it may more eafily enable us to 
diftinguifh genera, is yet, on the whole, very troublefome and 
confounding; and univerfally, the method which in Natural 
Hiftory is moft natural, will be in practice of the eafieft applica- 
tion; for befides colleftbg fubftances, which agree in external 
marks, it places together thofe whofe internal properties are in 
common. There are few fyftems where we can prefer ve the 

natural method. The Mammalia of Linnaeus is a very natural Clafs, 
as indeed moft of his Gaffes are ; but of this Gafs there are no 
natural orders, but the Pecora and Cete. The Ferce are nearly fo, 
but all the reft are artificial diftributions ; e . g. in the Primates, 
which order comprehends Man, the Monkey is properly enough 
fet down ; for, befides having four teeth above, Wc* it refembles in 
other internal properties; but the addition of the Bat, which agrees 
with the reft of the order only by its teeth, is certainly very unna- 
tural. 
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tural. In his other Orders, the fame difficulty is often foum 
which only the fubje& of Quadrupeds, by attempting to re 
them to a few Orders (ur which, indeed, he is much to be < 
mended) he is perpetually expofed. Other examples will occi 

you, upon looking into the fyftem, as in his placing the Hor 
the fame genus with the Hippopotamus, merely on account o 
teeth, &c. 

To apply all this to our prefent purpofe, which was in g 
this fketch of Method in Natural Hiftory, chiefly to make 
understand the difference between natural and artificial method. 



Vegetables, in the fame manner as Animals, are divided into 
Gaffes, &c. In every botanical method care has been taken to 
affume a natural one; but in none has it yet been perfecHy obtained : 
And plants of difSmilar qualities in nature are often affociated 
together, merely lege Jyftematis as they fpeak. The inveftigation of 
the virtues of plants, from the fyftem, is thus fpoke of by Linnaeus, 
in his Pbilofopbia Botanica. Planta qua genere conveniunt virtute 
etlam conveniont, qua in or dine naturali conveniunt virtute proprius 
accedunt, qua clajfe naturali conveniunt virtutibus quodam modo con- 
gruunt. This rule is more exad as you advance to the lowed 
distributions, for in Nature there is no distribution certain, but that 
of fpecies ; even thofe of genera are much more artificial j and the 
higher you arife always more fo; and for the application of this rule, 
as you fee Linn sens has carefully marked, you muft alone have re- 
courfe to the natural divifions. He has given thefe, independent of 
his Gaffes, &c. in his Pbilofopbia Botanica, in what he calls his 
Fragmenta Metbodi Naturalh. For our purpofe, then, you muft 
only ftudy Natural Hiftory in this way, and you may always allow, 

I mean moftly, that thofe fubftanccs, which are in the fame natural 

order, are fomc what of correfponding virtues. 

Thus Jalap, Mecboacan, 6rc. are very properly ranged together. 
In looking over Linnauis's lilt, I find the majority he puts together 

are 
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are of the fame virtues, and perhaps mould find frill more, if they 
were all employed in medicine. But often there are exceptions* 
and Linnaeus ranges feveral, not without doubt, orpunftu interro- 
gandif So much may be faid in favour of the general rule. But 
although as an analogy it will ferve to direct in the beginning of 
fludy, yet afterwards, on applying it to particular purpofes, it is 

found to be fallacious j fo that always we (hould be on our guard 
in ufing it. Cinnamon, Camphire, and Benzoin are ranged toge- 
ther under the genus laurus. All thefe, indeed, agree in aroma, but 
their particular virtues are very different. Many examples of the 
fame kind occur *, and no order is without exceptions, when even 
in varieties + the virtues are different, and often in the fame fart of 
the plant j as in the aromatic rind, the bitter feed, and acid juice of 
the fame Orange, &c. Befides, in medicine we often ufe different 
parts of the plant of the fame fpecies. Thus of Senna and Cajjia, in 
the one we ufe the leaves, in the other the barkj parts which are 
found of different virtues. If the leaves of Cqffia were employed, 
it is probable the general rule would apply %, Our preparation alfb 
of a plant will alter its virtues, by correcting, destroying, or ab- 
ftracting its acrid parts, an example of which you had formerly in the 




In my Catalogue I have fet down my Plants according to the na- 
tural order. In how much they contradict the general ru.e, (hall 
be mentioned when I come to treat of them particularly. 

There is nothing, about which Phyficiarts have been more anxious, 
than in finding the beft method of inveftigating the virtues of un- 



* Mod of the Sidums are mild, but there is one very acrid. Among the Cucumis r 
the Colocynth is by far the ftrongeft. 

■\ Of this the Bitter and Sweet Almond is an example ; one of which is an Inno- 
cent, mild fubftance, and very nutritious; the other, to fome animals, poifonous. 

J The Potatoe, which belongs to the Genus Solanum, is another inftance of this- 

kind ', and perhaps the feme obfervation may be extended to it. 

experienced 
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experienced fubflances. " Various have been the. methods for this 
purpofc; many more than thefe I have, mentioned. All the me- 
thods I chufe to employ, are expreffed in the a*phonfm of Linnaeus, 
which I have already fet down. I have now '"exported the firft 

means of invefKgation, viz. Syfiemate. I mould next proceed to the 
fecond means, viz. §uaHtate; but previous to that, I mall take no- 
tice of feveral other aphorifms of Linnsus ; and firft of that con- 
cerning the foil, or, as he calls it, the locus of Plants. It is this : 
Locus Jiccus fapidas, fucculentus mfipidas /nagis, aauofus corrofivas 
reddit. 



This rule, in fomc meafure, may be admitted like other general 
rules, but, like them, has alio a great many exceptions. Thus Rice 
and Rye, both of them bland nutritious fubflances, are exceptions 
to this rule. Rice mufl grow in* fame meafure in water ; while the 
Rye delights in a dry foil. The Becabunga is a very mild plant, 
the Hyqfcyamus one of the moft acrid; and yet the former grows in 
watery, tie latter in dry fituationc. Even plants of the fame ge- 
nus, will, in the fame foil, be very different; e.g. the Perficaria 
miiis & urens. Upon the whole, this rule feems to have been taken" 
from a few cbfe nations, and thofe chiefly on the order of the 
umbellaii. I imagine the two firft loci mentioned, the Jiccus and 
fucculentus^ will apply befl to the fame plant, growing in diffe- 
rent foils. Thus an Aromatic ii a dry foil is in the greatefc per- 
fection, while, tranfplanted to a rich moift one, it lofes its fra- 
grancy, and becomes infipid. This does not apply fo well to 
other ipecies. 

Another aphorifm of Linnsus is ftill more general : viz. 
Laclfjcenfes plant a communiter venenata funt. For my part, 

I have met with no exception to this rule, and even thofe which 
have the milky confiftence, though without the colour, generally 
agree with it. Lirmzus hi mfelf gives fome exception: e. g. the 
Scmifofcuhfie, an order of plants, which we had occafion to 
mention as ufed in aliment. All thefe give milky juices, but are, 

however, 
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however, no certain exceptions; for feveral of the clafs are of 
deleterious qualities ; and if thofe we employed as food, were 
allowed to attain* their full perfection, they would probably be 
found of the fame kind. It is on this account that we blanch, 
them, or ufe them only when young. Linnaeus, in a note, 
gives another exception, the Campanulata *, which in general 

are milder than the former; but as fome of them are of dan- 

gerous qualities, the general rule ought ftill to make us cautious 

concerning them, and all other la&efcent plants, which arc un- 
known to us. 

I now proceed to the inveftigation of the virtues of 
plants, ex Qualitate, i. e. according to the tafte, frnel!, &c. Lin- 
narns, i. Aphorifm. here is, Jnfifidce ei inodora vim medicam vix 
ex er cent. This rule feems to be without any exception ; and it 
is on this account, and not on any proper experience, that ma- 
ny plants are expunged from the Materia Medica; as having no 
tafte or odour, which fhould point out in them any a&ive qua- 
lities j and moil fuch, I believe, are employed as aliment. His 
other general rule, Sapidiffima et odoratiflima maximam vim pof- 

Jident, I cannot admit fo indifcriminatcly'jfor the odour of Plants 
often refides in a portion inconsiderably fmall, whofe effects muft 
be very inconfiderable; neither muft we take the medical virtues 
merely from the poignancy of tafte, as that often is deceitful. Thus 
Ipecacuana, a medicine of a&ive power?, has no fmell j as to tafte, it 
is very often latent, and not found till long chewed. On the con- 
trary, the Crefs kind, though of confiderable poignancy of tafte, are 
endued with very little medical powers, at leaft not with a vis 
maxima. However, as the want of odour, or tafte, - rejedls the fup- 
pofition of medical virtue, we may, on the whole, conclude, that 
thofe which pofTefs them, have more or Jefs of fuch ,• the difficul- 
ty is to afcertain the degree. 



* Some of thcfe enter into our food 



y with 
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With regard to odours, I find this very difficult, a* they ax of 
-fuch infinite variety, and of fo little- refcmblance, as makes it very, 
difficult to reduce them to any general heads; fo that thence we 
might derive particular virtues from the different kinds of them. 
Linnaeus has attempted a diilinctjon of this fort. The fimplv fra- 
grant, as the Violet and Wall flower* &c. the amhrofiaca, as the 
cfperula. By ambroficcx he means fomewhat of a muik ocjpur, 

and gives us another example, the mafoamofcbatq; which, by the 
bye, I take to be an evidence of very ftrong odour, being accom- 
panied with little medical virtue j for this plant is of very inert 
qualities. Another odour he mentions, is the aromatic, compre- 
hending under it Thyme, Lavender, Saffron, Cinnamon, Saffafras, 
&c. all thefe are of a diftincl odour, and any refemblance. they 
have, is fonnd not to be fopported by their virtues in medicine, 
which are found by experience to be very different- Befides thefe, 
there is a kind ibmewhat betwixt the fragrant and fetid, which 
I would call the graveolenta, fiich as that of Cummin, Co- 
riander, &c. The more directly fcetid are as much to be dif- 
tinguifhed from each other as the aromatic, /. e. the difference of 
the Rue, &c. is very different from the ftupifying odour of To- 
bacco or Opium, &c. &c. 

Upon the whole, very little of the medic" lal powers are to bq de- 
termined from the odour. Some degree of :-, indeed, may be de- 
termined from a very ftrong one, though even that is often falla- 
cious. 

Linnsus's other general rule, Sapidte et furiVe^ntes bona funt j 
naufcopz et graveokntes venenata funt, will be found often to be 
falie; nay, in many cafes, the reverie. Thus, almoll all the Lily 
kind, which are certainly fuaveolenta, are poifoncus, as alio the 
Jafinine j and on the other hand, the naufeous and fcetid are often 
without any dangerous powers, while thefe altogether inodorous 
often poffefs them. Linnaeus alfo pretends to fay, that fapida non 
agunt in nervos, nee olida in Jibras mufcukres, <3c This depends 

on 
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on a nice, phyfiologicat diftinction, and if, as I think, the moving 

.fibres are continuations of the nerves, or at leaft intimately affected 
by them, what' acts upon the one, will certainly do fo on the 

other. 

' Linnasus's next aphorifm, Ambrofiaca analeflica, Fragrantia or- 
gaftica, Aromatica exritantia, Tetra ftupefacientia, Naufiofa corrofiva, 

is very difficult to underftand, and, were it neceflary to comment upon 
it, might eafily be fhown to have little foundation in nature. 

So much with regard to Smell. Tafte is of confiderable more 
ufe than Smell in determining the virtues a priori. Authors on 
this fubject have generally ftopt at generalities. Linnasus is very 
imperfect upon % it. Our countryman, Abercrombie, has alfo 
touched on the fame fubject; but from Sir John. Floyer's Trea- 
tife, though at firft attempted with . imperfection, I find I am 
able to draw the moft u/eful hints. Having then fpoken on the 
fubject of Syftem and Quality .fp far> as regards Odour (of whick. 
having faid enough) I go on to 



TASTE. 

Tafte labours under the fame difficulties as Odour. The per- 
ceptions from the fame impreffion vary in Smell remarkably, in 
Tafte confiderably fo. There is not only the fame difference of 
what is grateful to one being not fo to another, but alfo a dif- 
ference with regard to impreffion, what is acrid to me being al- 
moft infipid to another. It is not with regard to fweet and bitter, 
&c, that men differ, it is with regard to compound taftes, in expref- 
fing which there is no fraall difficulty ; but as this fubject leads 
farther than any other to the knowledge of unexperienced fub- 
ftances, I (hall . attempt, as. a foundation for obfervations after- 
wards to be made upon it, to give fomewhat of an arrange* 
ment of Taftes, 



Y 2 I. Infipid. 
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i. Infifid. This is of three kinds: The watery, mucilaginous, 

and cilyj in all of which we judge properly of the confidence, 
and not of the impreffion or Tafte. Of the Taftes that produce 
fapidity, I (hall firft take notice of one in common to the whole 
vegetable kingdom, viz. the 2d, the Herbaceous. In many plants we 
have this perception, joined with many others, fo that, however, 
the herbaceous lurks under the whole, and in Common to the 

whole plant. 

Sometimes again it hfimple, as in Chickweed. The herbaceous 
is frequently mixed with more or lefs of the oily, poignant, laline, 
called a nitrous tafte, as in raw Beets, and Spinage. Another difference 
of it belongs to the Legumma, called the Pea Taile, found in the 
leaves of Peafe and other Legumina. 

3. AclL This is fimple and pure, in.fome fruits of a watery 
confidence, as Oranges feparated from the rind. 

• 4. Next to this is the Auftere, or Styptic Tafte, as that in 
galls, or the barks of trees: In which laft it is as fundamental as 

the herbaceous Tafte in vegetables. Acerb is often confounded 
with add or auftere, but it is properly a compound of both. All 
fruits in their unripe (late are acerb, fbme of them always remain- fb, 
as Sloes. Between the acid and acerb there are intermediate degrees. 
Lemons have a degree, e. g. of aufterity along with their acid. 

5. Sweet, e. g. Sugar. This is feldom pure, and commonly 
united and confounded with acid, as in the acido dukes: And that 
again has commonly fomewhat of acerbity along with it. Sweet is 
alio united with auftere, producing what Floyer calls the Fern 
Taile. This is obvious in polypody, ferns, &c. 



6. The next fimple Tafte is the Bitter. This is feldom pure, 
often confounded with acrimony, aromatic, or auftere. To de an 

inftance of the pure Bitter occurs in Geruian. 

7. The 
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7. The pure Acrid is difficult to find. An example occurs in 
Guinea Pepper, When an acrimony is joined to fragrancy of odour 
it is aromatic. This is more or \efs pure. Cinnamon is an inftance 
of the pureft aromatic. When an acrid is joined with a difagreea- 
ble odour, it may be called fcetid or naufeous. Some, however, 
take the naufeous as a fimple tafte, an inftance of which is given. 

in Opium, which is neither bitter nor acrid. % 

• Thefe are all the fimple Taftes. Various are the Taftes com- 
pounded of thefe,* the auftere bitter of Rhubarb ; the aromatic- 
bitter, as in Orange or Lemon peel 5 the- naufeous bitter, as in 
AJfa Fcetida-, the peculiar bitter of Floyer, which he esJfe the 
fmoaky or footy bitter, and Naturalifts the amaro frigida, as Lettuce, 
&c, the Laurel bitter* which is commonly enclofed in (hells, as 
bitter Almonds, kernels of black Cherries, &c. the balfamicor 
terebinthinate bitter, as that of Turpentine, RefinsJ &c. are exam- 
ples of compound bitters, and probably the foundation of all their 
yarieties. 

Jnftances of compound Acrids occur in the bitter Acrid, as 

Curcuma, the naufeous Acrid, which is commonly purgative, as 

Seneka, in chewing of which you have a fucceiEon of Taftes, in.- 

fipid, fweet, naufeous, acrid,, which commonly, as I faid juft 
now, lerves to diftinguifti purgatives- 

Compound aromatic Taftes occur in Ginger. Cinnamon, I have 
faid, is purely and fimply aromatic; in Ginger the acrimony is more 
evident with lefs of the. aroma. It is thus we diftinguifh between 
the acria aromatic and the aromatic acrid* 

The Crefs and Garlic Acrids occur in Crefles,. Garlic, Onions, and 
others of the CI afs. 

■a 

This lift of Taftes is very far from being compleat. However,. 
I found it neceflary to give it, in order for a foundation for more 
accurate diftinctions, as they are the leading experiments of judging 

by 
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by analogy. On the whole, the virtues of fubftances accompany 
pretty conilanily and regularly their peculiar Ta/tes, especially if 
thty are firople. In compound Taftes we ought always to hefitate, 
for the virtues of a medicine are often found to refide principally in a 
very fmall proportion of fapid fubflance, which, amidfl: the confufion 
of other Tafles, will often difcover itfelx imperfecUy and obicurely, 
if it is not bid altogether. As to the fimple Tafles, the pure auftere 
is aibingent, the fweet nutritious, and the pure bitter of the fame 

virtues with the reft of the kind; but more of this fhall be ob- 

ferved afterwards, when I come to treat of particular fubfzances, 

which in my Catalogue I have fometimes arranged, according to 
their uniformity of Tafles. 



COLOUR. 

Linnsus has taken in Colour, as varying the virtues of Medicines. 
His aphorifin is this, Color pallidus infipidum, viridis crudum 9 
luteus amarum, ruber acidum, aibus duke, niger ingratum indicate 
All thefe of Colour is le(s ufeful than the Odour, much left lb than 

the Tafle, and is very far from being general. 

Luteus amarum indicat. I formerly obferved, the laSefcent plants, 
and even fuch as were of milky confidence, were often poiibnous, 
and had a degree of acrimony and bitternefs with them. If Linnseus, 
then, had faid, that the yellow juices of plants were bitter, or acrid, 

his rule would have been much more general. The yellow Plumb 

is an exception. 

Ruber acidum. This is not founded. It is applicable only to 
fruits, which, in proportion to their rednefs, have often their acer- 
bity turned to an acid; for many flowers are red, which have no 
acidity. Several plants which are of a green colour are acid, as 
Sorrel, &c. but thefe Linnaeus fays are only fuch as turn red in 

autumn. But furely the Brqflkq, which is of this kind, has: in it 
do acidity, &c. 

Viridis 
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Viridis crudum. This obfervation is only relative, being appli- 
cable only to fruits, which, in the pr ogrefs of their growth, change 
their colour with their maturity. 

4 t 

PaUidus injipidum. This is a ftill greater miftake, for pale plants 
are far from being generally infipid. Linnaeus means here thofe 
plants which, being naturally green, attain, by blanching, a white 
colour. 

Alius duke. This rule is relative to fruits. Thus the white cur- 
rant is fweeter than the red. Whether it applies to apples, plumbs, 
rafps, &c. is a queftion. Certain it is, that the red plumb is as 
fweet as the white, &c. This rule, as well as the reft, is of very 
little ufe. 

Niger ingratum* This is far from being con clu five, although 
when: a general rule of this kind leads to an important caution, it 
ought to be obferved. Black currants, in contradiction to.it, are 
equally harmlefs with the red. 

This flnimes what I had to fay on the fenfible qualities. Another 
method of examining and detecting the virtues of plants is by their 
chemical qualities. 

* 

CHEMICAL QUALITIES. 

From chemical investigation much has been expected ; but it is 
now known little can be obtained. The firft means of applying 
Chemiftry to this purpofe, is by the diftillation per fe. It is now 
known, that the matters hence produced, are the fame in all plants; 
their proportion only being different in different fubftances. It ferves, 
however, to diftinguifh between animal and vegetable fubflances ; 
the firft giving a volatile alkali, the fecond an acid, in the fir ft part 
of their diftiflation. The fungi, however, andefculent mufhrooms* 
according to GeofFroy, give out a volatile alkali in the firft part of 
the diftillation. If any other fuch be found, we may conclude 

them 
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them among the more putrescent vegetable fubftances, and of pe- 
culiar qualities. Chemical analyiis may be employed in fuch a cafe 

as the following, viz. of an expreffed juice prefented to us, which 

has Come from abroad If fuch give out. a volatile alkali in diftil- 
lation, we may conclude that the fubftance was very nearly animal, 

or, indeed, what is more probable, that it had undergone tie pu- 
trefactive procek in traniportation. With regard to the acid of 
vegetable, I do not know whether it will bear any application j for 
not only is it varied in different vegetables, but alio is not regular, 
that is, in any determinate proportion to the virtues of the recent 
plant, that which in its frefh ftate has leaft of it, affording fome- 
times moft in diiHllation. The quantity of volatile alkali is alio 
much diversified, but from thefe I am of opinion we might deter- 
mine the different alkalefcency of animal f< 



§:• t 



If time were allowed me, it is very pofEble I fhould go through 
a great number of difHlladons, in order to determine what influence 
the difference of proportion might have. The experiments of the 
French Academy are not properly compared on this fubjeel, of the 
proportion of different principles by chemical analyfis. i . With 
regard to fpt. rector, fome have given it without decompofition, and 
allowed it to pafs over unnoticed into the receiver, or allowed to mix 
indifcriminately with the other parts. 2. Acid is grofsly efHmated 

from the proportion of water; whereas in all cafes it ought to 
have been determined from a further rectification. 3. Alkali is ftill 
more imperfectly computed, being never eftimated but in fo far as 
it appeared in a folid form ; whereas fome of it is always in the 
phlegm, and fome of it united with the acid iuto an ammoniacal 
fait. Neither, 4. with regard to the oil is the eftimate fair. They 
have always neglected that which is in the charcoal, whofe black- 
nefs, £?c. is often owing to this, and, in my opinion, the diminu- 
tion it fuffers of weight in the open air, may always be reckoned 
jtf lb much oil of the fubject. 

Upon 
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Upon the whole, although this fubject had been properly exe- 
cuted, it is uncertain what inferences might have been drawn from 
it j but, as the matter is at prefent, in talking of medicines I fhall 
always neglect it. 

Another Iefs violent Chemiftry has been propofed by Lemery, viz. 
Fermentation ; but that, in my opinion, would as mucli alter our 

fubjects as Fire. 

Another method of investigation has been propofed from the 
Efiential Salts; but this has been fo little followed, that I do not 
know what can be drawn from it; and indeed they generally arife 

from a decompofition : However, if they be in very great propor- 
tion, fome judgment may be formed, as, e. g. a large proportion of 
Sugar may be inferred nutritious, 

Laftly, Solution and Extraction by different Menfirua has been 
propofed, but I am afraid on as weak foundations, for difcovering 
the virtues of remedies, as any of the former. The Menjirua ufcd 
are commonly Water and Alcohol. The refinous parts extracted by 
the Alcohol are ordinarily moft active, although this is far from 
being general, as the gummy often are feu But this, as leading to, 
and being the foundation of, the pharmaceutical treatment, I fhall 
always infert from the beft Authors, and give obfervations in confe- 

quencCt 

ADSTRINOENTIA. 

The diftribution of particular fubftances I have formerly ex- 
plained : The different Medicines were diftributed according to the 
indications, and, if theie Were one and the fame, according to their 
common operation on the human body. The order of the feveral 
indications was this: z. According to their operation on the Solids 
and Fluids. The operation on the folids is divided into two kinds $ 
firft, as they ad on the fimple folid j fecondly, as on the folida viva, 
or the organs of animals, whofe properties difappear with life. 

Z With 
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With regard to thefe generalities, I need not hint that it is im- 
pbiiible abfolutely to be correct, for there is no diftribution which is 
net liable to very great difficulty: We have, however, given that 
which to us feemed the belt, for In the beginning of fludy we 
ought to acquire general proportions, afterwards finding out excep- 
tions, or applying them to particular cafes. We now begin with 

thofe Medicines which aft on the fimple Solids : Thefe are of two 
kinds; firtl, as they increafe j fecondly, fuch as diminifh the cohe- 
fion and ftrength of the fimple Solid. Thofe of the firft kind are 
what are flrictly Aftringents, called alfo Conftringents, Styptics, 
Tonics, Roborants, &c. as we have formerly mentioned : This fs 
the fimpleft view of them, and what we mult here necefiarily take. 
With regard to this, as wel\ as a\\ other heads, we {ha\\ endeavour 

to fhow their manner of action on the human body, the difcafes in 
which they are required, the particulars wherein they are hurt- 
ful, in what manner their virtues are difcovered to be pre- 
fer, and along with that the particular part or parts in which their 

virtue re fides, which leads us, laftly, to the Pharmaceutical Rules 
for their Extraction. 

As to the Operation of Astringents, fome people have ima- 
gined to themfelves a very fimple theory. Animal Fibres they 
fuppofed or confidered as compofed of folid earthy particles, ad- 

p 

hering together in a line, by means of a gluten compofed of water 

and oil; vide Boerbaave. Now, with regard to increaflng the 
Cohefion of the Fibres, it may be fuppofed to depend on the prox- 
imity of the particles. If then we infinuate between each particle 
another of the fame kind, we increafe the Cohefion of the Fibre, 
and in this manner have Aftringents been fuppofed to act. This 
theory is very uncertain, and there is no inftance in other parts of 
Nature, of Lncreafing the Cohefion of Bodies in this manner: Even in 
the Coagulation of Fluids, which is analogous to this, we cannot cer- 
tainly fay it is performed by the interpofition or infertion of particles 
cf another of the fame kind. Some appearances, however, : Jeerri to 
contradict this : Thus the Coagulation of White of Eggs by Spirit 

of 
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of Wine may be fuppofed to be by the infinuatlon of the particles of 
the Spirit of Wine between thofe of the Albumen, and fo attracting 
them to each other. To me it feems rather owing to a decompo- 
fition, the Spirit of Wine attracting the Water, and fo the folid 
parts running together. Coagulation feems to be a decompofition, 

or a detraction of fome parts, in the fame manner as a fluid volatile 
alkali forms with Spirit of Wine an Off a Helmontii, by attracting 
the water of the volatile alkalL 

* # 

A fimple fibre, then, being compofed of fluid and folid, the co- 
heGon of the whole may be encreafed, by diminishing the watery 
ftbftance, or by addition of folid. It appears to me, that Aftrin- 
gents att more in the fir ft way, by exficcating or. abforbing the 
fluids interpofed. Thus the operation of tanning, which is entirely 

analagous to this, is carried on almofl entirely by abftraction of 
fluids. So much for the action of Aftringents on. the Ample folid 
fibres. I muft now obferve, that it is impoflible to keep to our fir ft 

refolution of feparating bodies, which act on the fimple folids, from 

thofe which act on the moving fibres. Aftringents, then, muft 
have a double action, firft, on the fimple folid j fecondly, on the. 

folida viva, or the fibres of living bodies. If the action was 
only on the fimple fibres, it muft be confined to the part, to 
which the fubftance was directly applied, by abforbing its fluid, or 
increafing its folid parts j whereas we fee the effect propagated to 
the reft of the body. Thus, Alum applied to the tip of the 
tongue, does not flop in its action there, but, independent of 
diffufion, induces cohefion and corrugation over the whole mouth. 
If then Aftringents taken into the ftomach extend, in a fhort time, 
their action over the fyftem, I maintain it is owing to their ef- 
fect on the moving fibres. If then we look to an Aftringent's 
action on a particular part, and then its operation over the whole 
fyftem> it is inconceivable, and almoft impoflible to alledge, that 

the dofe can be fo divided, as to be conveyed to every particular 
part, or, far Jefs, to the morbid part. We muft, therefore, fup- 
pofe fome other xeafon, and the effect on the fyftem is in confe- 

Z 2 quence 
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quence of the univerfal fympathy of the ftomach; as when we 
give an Aftringent internally in an Ha?morrhagy of the litems, it is 
impcfiiblc that a fmall portion of an Aftringent can be fo divided 
as to be carried there, far lefe that the whole of it fhould be fo, 

to produce this effect. The propagation of virtues, then, as 
all other effects on the Dervous power is fcarcely explicable, but 
as innumerable instances of it occur, we muft admit it as a fad. 

Hitherto wc have only confidered Aftringents as acting on a 
particular part, but they alfo may be confidered in different lights t 
e.g. certain Stimulants may be aftringent. Thefc encreafe the con- 
traction of the moving fibres, and are either tonic or clonic, pro- 
ducing a fimple contraction which remains, or alternate ofcillatory 

motions. If fuch then as produce only that fimple contraction. 
exift, they muft be Aftringents. Of this I fh all afterwards fpeak 

under the head of Stimulants. There is another view in which 
Aftringents have been taken, viz. that of flopping encreafed eva- 
cuations. Whatever diminifhes thefe, muft be Aftringents; and it 
is almoft impoflible to feparate the flopping of Evacuations,, from 
the operation of Aftringents in this view. 

This introduces fome confufion, as the means of ftopping Eva- 
cuations are various; I. Encreafing the contraction of the lax 
fimple fibre ; 2. Of the moving fibres ; 3. By leflening the impetus 
of the blood on a particular part. Here, then, Sedatives are Af- 
tringents, and Aftringents Sedatives. Sedatives operate either by 
diminiihing the influx of the nervous power, or its mobility, and fo 

are what is called refrigerant. In this view farther, then, as Evacua- 
tions depend often on too great influx of the nervous power, and that 
often on mobility induced by acrimony, Demulcents may be aftrin- 
gent, as fhea thing the acrimony. There may be farther means of 
ftopping encreafed Evacuations that may be referred to this head. 
All Obstructions may depend on two caufes ; either a Contraction 
of the Solids, or a Coagulation of the Fluids. If any medicines 
be introduced into the body, which coagulate the fluids, they are 

certainly Aftringents* 

So 
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So much I thought neceflary to fay on the different views in 
which Aftringents may be taken. We' now go on to confider 

The DISEASES in which ASTRINGENTS are indicated. 

Thefe naturally follow from what we have been faying ; 1 . They 
are indicated in laxity of the fimple folid. This is the object of 
their operation, which has been mod commonly con fide red. 
However, I have a doubt whether this laxity fo often takes place 
as is imagined j for the ftate of the Ample folids feems permanent 
and fixed, or varied fo infenfibly and flowly by the age of the ani- 
mal, that for the courfe of a year, far lefs that of months, &c. 
we can conceive very little change of laxity or rigidity of the Am- 
ple fibres produced, or, indeed, remedied, in the fame time. 

Wherever we fee weaknefs, we deduce it from laxity of the 

fimple fibres, but this never occurs, except in very few inftances. 

Thefe, I think, are fcarcely more than the following, viz, ap- 
plication of Emollients in over proportion to a particular part, 

an overflow of moifture, as the diflblution of even the bodies by 
the Rickets, or an overftretching, deftroying the tone of the part. 
Thefe, however, are but rare cafes, and fuch laxity of the fim- 
ple folids as is commonly imagined, I can neither fuppofe or be- 
lieve ; fo that this indication from the laxity of the fimple folid* 
very feldom takes place. I think Aftringents feldom act by re- 
ftoring this cohefion: I admit, indeed, that they do externally in* 
topical application ; but with regard to internal action, I cannot 
conceive them capable of being applied to the ultimate fibres in 
the common courfe of circulation. Nor, indeed, can I eafily fup- "' 
pofe this diftribution through the fides of a fmall artery, whofe 
fides again are fuppofed to confift of thefe, difpofed along its fides,. 
£fa To me, the Nerves feem the ultimate fibres of the human, 
body, through which a fluid is diftrijnited by filtration along, 
their fubftance, in the fame manner as in vegetables j fp that 
in this view, a very fmall proportion- of Aftringent may pro- 
duce a very great; effect. 

2, Aftringents 
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2. Aftringents are indicated in debility of moving fibres. This 
manifeftly often takes place, and may be induced in a month, or a 
moment, for the motion of the nervous fluids may be arretted by 
the leail affection. Thefe are the cafes where moil universally 
Aftringents are necefldiy, and in which they moft commonly act. 

3. Aftringents arc indicated in encreafed action of the folids. 
I explained before how an encreafed action of the folids may 
depend on irritability, and not on encreafed ftrcngth. In all 
thefe cafes, where encreafed action depends on the irritability 
or mobility of the part, Aftringents act by diminifhing the impetus 
of the nervous fluid, and fo taking off the encreafed irritability and 
encreafed action. As fpafinodic affections often arife from encreafed 
mobility or irritability, Aftringents, as taking off thefe, have been 
reckoned Antiipafmodics. 

4. Aftringents are more univerfally indicated in encreafed eva- 
cuations depending on laxity of the fimple folids, or mobility and 
irritability of the moving fibres, in which laft cafe their action has 
been commonly confounded with their action on the fimple folids. 

5. Another indication is, when Aftringents have been employed, 
as in the cafe of wounds. There is no term more frequent than 
that of Vulneraries, which are commonly Aftringents. I faid for- 
merly, that moft Vulneraries were built on an imaginary founda- 
tion 5 but confidering the matter more nearly, I now fee a cafe, 
where they may be ufed in fame fuch view, viz. in thofe ulcers 
which are confequent upon wounds. It is but a late difcovery that 
internal medicines promote the formation of pus in ulcers j for 
this purpofe the Peruvian Bark has been effectually employed, 
which I conftantly confider as more or left of an Aftringcnt j for in 
other cafes where Peruvian Bark is ufed, as in fevers, &c. other 

V 

Aftringents have been fucce&fully fubftituted, fo that I imagine in 
them fomewhat of * common virtue, and hence we may fuppofe, 
that our Aftringents, as well as the Bark, may be. favourers of fup- 

puration 
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pu ration in wounds, and that we may, in fome meafure, raftorc the 
term of Vulnerary. 

DISEASES, or C A S E S, where- they are contraindicated. 

1. They may be hurtful by inducing too great a degree of con- 
ftrieTion in the fyftem, and thus have I known a fenfe of fulnefs 
brought on by their ufe, which mud either depend on an over 
quantity of fluids in proportion to the folids, or on a conftri&ion of 
the folids. 

2. Excefs in the ufe of Aflringents may deftroy the mobility of 
the moving fibres, and it is from this effecT: that they have perhaps 
been juftly accufed of a deleterious poifonous quality, bringing on 
pallies, &c. and weaknefs and flaccidity may as well appear from 
taking off the mobility too much, as by any other means. Thefe 
effects appear in the fuppreffion of the natural and neceffary excre- 
tions; Co that in the ufe of Aftringents, we ftiould never proceed fo 
far, as to hazard the ftoppage of thefe. I formerly mentioned one 
principal ufe of Aftringents to be in flopping encreafed evacuations. 
Here, by the ufe of Aftringents, if we proceed carelefsly, we are 
apt to run into extremes j and there is nothing more difficult in the 
practice of phyfic, than to judge the degree in which Aftringents 
are to be given, without injuring the healthy evacuations, as well 
as the kinds which are proper. Materia Medica writers are very 
imperfect upon this head, and commonly under each Aftringent, 
they tell us it is anti-dyfenteric, and a medicine for the diarrhcea, &c. 
but they always ought to have, added thefe two cautions; 1. That 
Aftringents never ought to be employed where the morbid ftimulus 
or acrimony, which produces cr continues the difeafe, has not been 
previoufly evacuated,* for then occafion is given it to ferment, to 

multiply itfelf, and aflimilate other fluids to its nature, which will 

caufe the difeafe to return with accumulated violence- or, if the 

Aftringents have been fo ftrong as to prevent this effecl, it will caufe 

the acrimony to fall on other parts of the fyftem j perhaps with 

more dangerous confequences. This general ■ rule requires fbm-e 

nicety 
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nicety in the application. Too great an attention to the acrimony 
is not always necefiary. 

Another view of this matter is, that thefe encreafed evacuations 

often depend on a determination of the fluids to particular parts, as 

in a plethoric habit to the nofe, uterus, or lungs, which may be 
dtabliihed by laws of the iyftem, or by habits which are equal to 
thefe laws. If then we ufe Aftringents here, we may perhaps lofe 
our labour, or, which is of more importance, by fuddenly flopping 
the flow of fluids to thefe veflels, and fo fuddenly changing the 
balance, a determination is made to places of more conference, 
where difeafe is of more danger. 

Evacuations often take place alfo, in confequencc of a conflri&ion 
of the forface, determining a greater flow to the inteftines. There 
is no method of remedying this, but by giving way, in fome mea- 
sure, fo the evacuations, or caufing the, determination feme other 
way, and till this be obtained, Aftringents ought never to be ufed. 
If their determination have not continued fo long as to eftablifh a 
kw, then we fhould endeavour to return it by the fkin, its proper 
emunctory. 

Thefe are the chief cautions in the ufe of Aftringents. There are 
ftill two others. One arifes from this obfervation, viz, that al- 
though I have faid that Aftringents, when taken into the mouth, 
extend their a&ion over the whole iyftem, yet that their effects muft 
be greater m the prima via, to which they are immediately applied j 
fo that in the exhibition of Aftringents, we muft take care riot to 
ihpprefi the natural evacuations, while we only endeavour to check 
die morbid. Another caution: is, that in all thefe cafes, where 
thefe Aftringents are to be employed as Roborants, they ought to 
be thrown in only ia finall doles, and at proper intervals ,* for in 

this 'n^'wafaw we only intend to give foch an aftri&on, as by en- 
creafing the ftrength of the veflels, they may be enabled to propel 
fluids properly. Thus when we ufe Wine as an Aftringent, 
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we muft obferve this caution ; for if we gjve it in large quantities, 
fuch a fudden conftriction may be induced as entirely to counteract 
our intention. We now go to the 



MEANSofdifcovering the VIRTUES of ASTRINGENTS. 

1. One method of knowing Aftringents is by their experienced 
effects in arts, particularly, in the art of tanning leather. Several 
Societies have been employed in finding a variety of fubftances, 
which may be employed in this way ; and have accordingly produced 
a large lift of vegetables employed, or which may be fo, in this way, 
befides the oak bark. We may allow that all the plants which are 
found in thofe lifts, may be concluded Aftringents, and in propor- 
tion to the effect they had in the tanning procefs, may we infer 
their aftringent virtue in animal bodies. Here, however, a caution 
is -neceffary; for fuch fubftances, befides their Aftringency, may often 
be accompanied with other matters, which may render their ufe 
noxious. Perhaps it may. be faid that feveral of the fubftances, 
given by thofe Gentlemen in their lifts, were employed on a pre- 
vious knowledge of their Aftringency j but this does not contradict 
what we have faid of fubftances which anfwered in tanning, being 
capable of being ufed as Aftringents, if they poffefs no other noxious 

quality. 

s 

'2. Another method of difcovering Aftringents is by their decoctions, 
which, thrown into a folution of green vitriol, ftrike a black colour, 
and form an ink; and thofe fubftances which thus give the blackcfi 
ink, provided they are not accompanied with any peculiar acrimony, 
which difcharges their ufe as Aftringents, may be reckoned the 

ftrongeft and beft. 

- 

3, Aftringents are difcoverable by an auftere, or acerb tafte. 
Some are endued with an odour,* but this is a feparate- matter, ac- 
cidentally accompanying them, and adds nothing to their aftringent 
virtue; for true and pure Aftringents -have an aeerbi auftere tafte, 

A a without 
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without odour ; for whert^Jie cdour is great, and joined with c ;hef 
fubftaoces, we muft reject their ufe as Aftringents. 



PARTS cf VEGETABLES where ASTRINGENCY 

is lodged. 

I think the aujlerc Aftringents are lodged univerfally in the folid 
parts of vegetable?, moil commonly in the bark, frequently in the 
woods, and fome times in die roots, and indeed I imagine there is 
an Aftringency in the folid parts of all vegetables, and that in rnoft 
it is only accompanied with other parts which prevent our per- 
ceiving it. The acerb Aliringents are found in the fluid parts of 
plants, and that commonly In the juices of unripe fruits, or perhaps 
in other unripe juices of plants. The Chemifts have gone further 
in afcertaining where the aftringent partis lodged. They alledge, per- 
haps with fome propriety, that it always refides in the earthy parts, 
which they have fuppofed, in order to farm this Aftringency, to be 
joined with an acid. In the acerb Aftringents fome add is found, 

but in auftere Aftringents none fuch has been found, even on che- 
mical trials, and thefe are indeed fubftances which themfelves 

attract acid. In what part the aftringent virtue refides is uncertain. 
Here, however, I may obferve one fad, namely, that all Aftringents 
act more powerfully in fubftance than in decoction, or any other 
method of preparation; for our ftomach has powers of folution, 

which out of the body we cannot imitate. Here faline Aftringents 
are excepted, e. g. the vitriols, for it is indifferent in what form 
they are introduced. It is, however, often neceflary for the more 
convenient exhibition, to extract our Aftringents,- and employ them 
in a fluid form, which leads me to- the Dharm2ceutical treatment. 



PHARMACEUTICAL TREATMENT of ASTRINGENTS. 

By Newman's and Cartheufer's Experiments, it appears, that 

Aftringents are equally iblnble in water and alcohol. They fay a 

fpirituous menftruum is beft, and that though water extrafts more, 

all 
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all is not aftringent which is extracted, .but much of other mat- 
ters adhering. The proof of this, lay they, is, that the refiduums 
•of both are equally infipid. That a fpirituous -menftrumn does it 
•flsoft properly appears from this, that whatever water takes up when 
boiling it depofits a part of it when cold. This leads us to a rule in 
the exhibition, viz, that all our aftringent. decoctions mould either 
be given when warm, or agitated well together when cold, 

I-am now to fpeak of particular Aftringents. Thefe I have referred 
to two heads of FoJ/ile and Vegetable $ abfolutely of different na- 
tures. 

FOSSILE ASTRINGENTS. 

Thefe are fubcjivided into three Clafies : The Earthy, Saline, and 

Metallic. 

I. EARTHS. 

Thefe are a fet of fubftances, which formerly entered into the 
-Materia Medica in a considerable number, but of late this number 
has greatly diminished, and very few of them are now employed. 
All of them may be reduced to thefe three heads: Bole, Clay, and 
Abfirbent Earth. In the diftribution of Earths, Naturalifts have 
hitherto been pretty much divided. Thofe who are averfe to 
employ the chemical qualities in Natural Hiftory, have fought for 
other marks to diftinguifti them. Thus Dr. Hill, and fome others, 
have difKnguifhed them, according as they are more or lefs diffiifi- 

ble in water, into Boles, Maries, &c. But this being only a 
difference in degree, is not a proper diftinction. Whatever this 
may be in Natural Hiftory, certainly in Medicine the divifion into 
Abforbents, and thofe which are not fo, is much more conve- 
nient. Of the non-abforbent are the Boles and Clays, of the laft 
•kind the Abfirbent Earths, of which I have given Ofteocolla for 

an example. 



Aa2 BOLES. 
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BOLES. 

With regard to the term of Bole, the application of it has been 
various st different times. The Boles of the Ancients, e.g. the 

Boles of Galen, feem to have been our abforbent Earths; whereas 
the Boles we employ, are not Abibrbents; for they are neither 
Lluble nor eiiervefce with acid in the cold. Their variety is very 
considerable, but we need only make one diftin&ion of them, that 
thofe of the greatest purity are beft, and only fit to be employed* 
They are frequently adulterated; for our Druggifts feldom take the 
trouble of bringing Boles from Alia ; for we have Boles at home of 
the fame quality and virtues, only wanting their colour, which we 
give them, by making a mixture of the pure ft white Clay and red 
Ochre, which, however it may be a fraud in trade, anfwers equally 
well in Medicine. We have been retrenching the Boles; for ray 
part, I think we might altogether reject them. Their virtues are 
very inconfiderable. Applied to the tongue they give a certain 
rough tafte, and appear ailringent. But, in my opinion, it is only 
an exficcating quality, drinking up the moiflure of the. tongue, for 

when pure Bole is diffufed in water no fuch tafte is obferved. With 
regard to Earthy Medicines, which are not fbluble in our fluids, 
little efted can be expeded from them; and in order to render 
them fit for medicine they muft be previoufly combined with acids, 
either by nature or art ; or if intended to exficcate, they mud be 
given in fuch a monitrous quantity as entirely to overload the 
ilom2ch. As to Boles they may contain feveral other fubftances, 
which may make them ad more powerfully as Aftringents ; e. g. 
Iron, which mod of our red Boles contain. Perhaps they are 
already combined with an acid, or if not may be duTolved by that 
in our ftomach, becoming in this way medicated. Many alfo con- 
tain Alum, and on this account may be medicated fubftances; but 
in thefe cafes it is only on account of the Vitriol and Alum thty. 
contain, and certainly it would be much better to ufe thefe fub- 
ftances by themfelves, than in fuch. an uncertain manner as tbey 
muft be in thofe combinations, 

I for- 
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I forgot to mention, that Boles were hardly diflbluble in acids, 
except whetf very concentrated or afiifted with much heat, and the 
Earth of Alum is now known to be furnimed, by every Bole and 

Clay, which may be extracted by every acid, even the weak vege- 
table, and fo likewife by the acid in our ftomach, in which view 
likewife they only aft as Alum. 

Another virtue has been attributed to them, chiefly I believe on 
the authority of Van Swietenj viz. that of abforbing Alkalis, which 
is deduced from their fuppofed power of /topping the Dyfentery. 
But upon frequent trial I have found them to anfwer no better than, 
calcined Hartfliorn. Let us confider this theory. He fays, thatt 
as containing a vitriol, they contain a vitriolic acid, of which par{ 
may be got by diftillation. This, however, is very inconfiderable :. 
I have not yet tried how far they may be confidered as Antifeptics*, 
in the manner of Dr. Pringle's Experiments.. 



C I M O L I A. 

This, like other terms, has been left undetermined. As it ftands in 

our Difpenfatories, it implies a. pure white pipe Clay, and the Cimolia 
purpuracea, a Fullers earth. Thefe are more purely argillaceous 
than Boles, and freer of any foreign matter. Their efFefts in 
Medicine were never remarkable, and they are now difregarded in 
prefent praftice,. though as poffibly they may furnifh aluminous 
matter, they may aft as Aftringents. 



OS. TEOCOLLA. 

I have fet down this as an inftancc of Abforbent Earths, many 

more of which will be found under the title of Antacida; I am 

here only to confider them as Aftringents. Ofteocolla is a calcarious 

earth, which has been fufpended in water, and afterwards depofited 

and concreted in a- powdery form, on different fubftances, efpecially. 

the coots of plants, and, from the other matters being, feparated. by 

putre- 
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putrefadion, or otherwiie, called OJlcoalla, from its then being 
iike a hollow tube. Hence alio it was employed in the cure of 
fractured bones, and hence, probably, too, the fuppofition of Ab- 
ibrbent Earths being aftringent. In no one in fiance do I think 
this is well founded. With vegetable Acids they even form a laxative 
fubftance, nor to the tafte do they fbew any auftere or ftj ptic 
quality. Formerly we employed an animal Earth procured from 
bones, &c. efpecially HartJhorn 9 which was, when calcined, 'par- 
ticularly u fed in aftringent decoctions, as the Decoffum album. 
Here I fhall cbferve, that this is an infoluble fubftance, hardly 
yielding to Acids, and only as uniting with Acids do earths 
ieem to ad in the human body. Inftead of calcined Hartmorn, 
we have introduced into the Decoftum album> Chalk and Crabs 
eyes, though I am afraid -on no very good foundation, as Chalk, 
united with Acids, has no aftringent quality, but is rather laxa- 
tive. Betides, Dr. Pringle has found them to have a fcptic 
quality, viz. by abforbing the acid in the ftomach, &c. which, in 
fome xneafure obviates the putrefcency. If, inftead of thefej we 
were to throw in a Cimolia, no fuch effed would be produced ; 
for all clays contain an aluminous Earth, which, although it ex- 
tracts the Acid in the ftomach, yet with this forms an Alum, 

and thus ads as an Aftringent. However, on the whole, I believe 
the calcined Hartihorn preferable to Chalk, &c* which we inow 
employ, for although it unites Sparingly with acids, yet part of it 
is dill corroded by them, and ads as an Alum. 



SALINE EARTHS. 

The chief, and perhaps the -only one of thefe, is Alum. This 
is a fubftance with whofe chemical hiftory we are but lately ac- 
quainted. Formerly it was fuppofed the vitriolic acid in Alum was 
joined to a calcarious earth, and this perhaps, as well as the reaibns 
before given, contributed to give rife to the opinion of calcaiious 
earths being thought aftringent, when joined with acids. But we 
now know that clay is a compound earth, part of which may be 

united 
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united' with acids J( and that it is with this part and", the vitriolic acid, 
that Alum is formed; 

Alum is found native in- a fine fibrous form, called then Ahmeji 
plumofum* This is. fo (carce as to be miftaken for Amianthus, 
which often in- our fhops is fubftituted for it. For the mod part, 
Alum is extracted by art from earths, in which nature has lodg- 
ed it,- viz. from pyrites, dates, &c. Extracted from pyrites, &c. it is 
called Alutnen rubrum. Alum is of two kinds. The firft is a 
pure tranfparent Alum, the Alum of the northern Countries. 
The fecond is of the lame nature, with reddifti ftreaks in it, 
called Roman Alum, as brought us from Chit a Vecchia. Where- 
in- the difference of thefe two confift, I do not find that chemifts 
have determined. The manufacturers certainly find one; the 
Roman- Alum with Dyers anfwering purpofes which the Englifh 
will not. Phyficians, too, think the former better in medicine. 
As to the tafte, it fhows rather more ftypticity, but this is in- 
confiderable, and I make no doubt, that, for medical purpofes,. the 
common Alum, anfwers equally well with the Roman. 

V I R T U E S of ALU M. 

f 

From experience, Alum is found to be a powerful Aftringenr,. 
and perhaps one of the mod fafe. Being readily diflblved, it 
acts quickly, and is one of thofe Aftringents, which extends its 
action over the fyftemj its effects appearing much fooner than. 
we poflibly could fuppofe them to be, (in confequence of the cir- 
culation) in the part affected. It acts -more quickly, and in a 
fmaller dofe, than the vegetable Aftringents, and is lefs delete- 
rious, lefs ftimulant, and* of more general ' ufe than the metallic. 
Alum is one of thofe Aftringents which^we can moft conveni- 
ently employ externally.' It is often employed, in Inflammations of 
the Eyes. Alum not only contracts the fibres, but diminimes 
the mobility, fo that it here acts in two ways, by correcting the 
laxity of- the veJIels, and: at the fame time diminiming the im- 
petus of the fluids.. The white of egg, with' which it' is com- 
monly 
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monly joined for this purpoie, has been thought to have particular 
v irtue?, but in my opinion it has no other in this cafe, than that of 
giving conJiilence, and contributing to more convenient exhibi! ion. 
Alum is alio ufed for bracing lax and flaccid gums in fcorbutic ha- 
bits, for which purpofe the vegetable Aftringents have little efFec\ 
and the metallic, on account of their bad tafte, ftrength, &c, are 
improper. Alum is applied with advantage in inflammations of the- 
throat, and anginas, where there is much laxity. Sydenham here 
formerly propoied the vitriolic acid alone in ftrong dofes, but besides 
the too great ftrength of his dofes, the vitriolic acid, mitigated by 
the earth in Alum, anfwers much better. 

Externally Alum has been employed to dry up exceffive excre- 
tions of the fkin, as fweat in the armpits, with fuccefs. But here I 

need not repeat what I have faid formerly about the drying up fuch 

excretions at all. 

Internally it is ufed in Hemorrhages as an Aftringent. * . '..£- 
morrhages of the uterus it is the fubftance we can moil depend 
upon. For this purpofe it is generally employed in the Ptthis 
Jlypticus. The Sanguis draco fits, with which it was there joined, 
has been imagined an Aftringent, but to me it feems to have very 
little of that power, as not being folub!e in our fluids, and I think 
an improvement is made in the laft edition of the Pharmacopeia 
Pauptrumt in fuhftituting for this the Terra Jafonica. We have 
loft the original intention of Helvetius in addition of the Sanguis 
draccnis, viz- that of forming the Alum into pills, which is often 
required for more convenient exhibition. It is done by melting the 
Sanguis draconis on the Are, and mixing with it a proper proportion 
of Alum, and this is the only means of reducing Alum into this 
form, and the only proper ufe of the Sanguis dr acorn's. 

■ 

Alum may be employed in all cafes where Aftringents are ufed. 
In diarrheas, Sec. it has been little ufed, but here it might not only 

ad by bracing the inteftines, bat as an antifeptic, especially if ex- 
hibited in fmall dofes. 

Alum 
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Alamos ,alfo; employed in Intermittent Fevers, as I myfelf have 
feen with fucceis. When joined with aromatics, as nutmeg, and 
given before a fit, I have feen it entirely prevent it. Aftringents 
have al(b been ufed in Continued Fevers, and here Alum is pre- 
ferable to the metallic aftringents.' 






DOSE of ALUM. 

For different purpofes it has been ufed in different dofes. The 

higheft is 3 ft. In this large dofe it excites vomiting. It is feldora, 

therefore, advifeable to give it in fuch quantity, and dofes of gr. x. 
will anfwer better, repeated at half an hour's diftance, or an hour, 
and in this way have I feen it given to the length of jj. without 
vomiting, &c. and I have been told of inftances where it has been 
carried further. In haemorrhages, where aftringents are ufed, which 
{hould be when they are very violent, our intention ought to be to . 
moderate, not to fupprefs the flux; fo that in this cafe the lefs dofe 

of an aftringent medicine we ufe the better. 

LAPIS HIBERNlCUS. 

r 

This- is a peculiar date. Moft of the flate kind contain Alum, 
which we know by their being deliquefcent and mouldering in the 
air, which depends on their containing the matter offyrites, whence 
Alum may be got. Wherever this flate has any of the aluminous 
tafte, we may employ it as a medicine j but Alum it'felf is much 
preferable, as we can afcertain the dofe ; for here we muft give 
our Lap's Hiberm'cus, encumbered with a load of ufelefs earth, and 
therefore it is now properly neglected. The virtues afcribed tp it 
fcarce deferve our attention. It has been faid to be ufed with fuc- 
cefs in contufions with internal hasmorrhagy. Here, indeed, it may 
-aft as well as Alum, but certainly that is much' better employed; 
but in refolving contufions, neither this, nor any medicine ufed by 
Materia Medica writers, is fit for the purpofe. 

+ 

B b ME- 
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METALLIC ASTRINGENTS. 

COPPER. 

This is a metal foluble in our fluids and in any feline fubftance. 
It may be combined by chemiftry with acids, alkalis, and neutrals. 
The combinations are all of the fame virtues. If there is any dif- 
ference, the combination with the muriatic acid is more aftringent, 

and with alkalis in general more itimulant than with acids*. 



VIRTUES.- 

It is a powerful flimulant, very immediately and in fmall dofes 
exciting vomiting, inforauch as to make it difficult to exhibit it 
without this effect. Here, then, we have reafon to be anxious in 

the choice of the preparation. We mould moftly avpid the com- 
bination with acids, univerfally that with alkalis, and prefer the 
neutral falts. In the interlines, Copper acts as a purgative,, and may 

be ufed with advantage in hydropic cafes, not only on this account, 
but alfo on the diuretic quality it pofiefles when properly managed. 
Whether Copper exerts this diuretic quality in the prima via, or by 
being affumed into the mais of blood, I (ball not determine. 



Copper, too, acts as an Aftringent in flopping Evacuations; but 
we feldom can throw it in, without its Simulating effects, for 
this purppfe, Ens Veneris was iwpmmended by Boyle ; but after- 
wards neglected. There has been a dupute among the ChemmV 
whether Mr. Boyle's Ens Veneris was procured from Iron or Cop- 
per. Boyle himfelf tells us, that he ufed a pure venereal vitriol, 
and befides, it is impoffible to imitate the properties of the Ens 
Veneris by any preparation of Iron. This preparation is to. be 
confidcred as a combination of Copper with an ammoniacal 
Salt, and fometimes with a. portion of muriatic acid. This pre- 



* The preparation from neutrals and particularly ammoniacal falts are much the 
«u!dtft. 

paratioa 
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paration may Be obtained in Chryftals in the following manner, 

viz. by adding gradually to a folution of blue ' vitriol in water, a 
volatile alkali, till no longer any cloud appear in the addition; 

after which, to the diaphanous liquor, pouring on as much alcohol 
as 1 is fufficieilt to feparate the water j after which, very elegant 
fmall fapphire coloured* chryftals will concrete. Fid, Nov. Aft* 
N. Curt'ojl torn. i. otter v. 67. This preparation has all the ad- 
vantages :of the other preparation of Boyle's, and never has any 
of the Copper united with the muriatic acid. Wherever Copper 

is introduced in this form, it acts as an Aftringent, and deftroys 
the mobility of the nervous power, and fo is very ufeful in that 
difeafe of univerfal laxity, the Rickets, as Boyle obferves. It is 
alfo antifpafmodic, and has been prefcribed in the Epilepfy, as I 
rayfelf have fometimes obferved, with appearance of. fuccefs ; 

where its a&ipn would feem to depend on giving a terifion to 
the fyftem, and deftroying that irritability on which Epilepfy 
feem to depend. Boyle alfo recommends Ens Veneris as" an ano- 
dyne, when he fays it acts without the inflammable qualities of 
opium, the reftlefsnefs, &c. produced. Experien6e; 1 however, does- 1 
not feem to confirm this. . ' 

Boyle recommends Copper in petechial fevers, with fubfultiis 
tendinum, &c. and found that it ftopt thefe, and brought the 
fever to a happy iffiie. Van Swieten tells us of a preparation of 

Copper, which, immediately after taking, produces a formkath 

over the whole body, without any of the bad effects which oc- 
cur from the ftimulating power of Copper, and th'at it is- art 
efficacious medicine in the Epilepfy, The method of prepara- 
tion of it has not yet been - discovered. 

Out of the body, Copper kills Worms; but from its fKmulating 
powers, it is very difficult to exhibit it internally.* for that pur- 



• I 



* By being chryftallized thus r it-is-freed~ from all adhering acid, and is rendefed 
more aftringent. Fid. Dr. Ruflcl. 

B b 2 pofe. 
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pofe. A fingle drop of It, difiblved in a folution of vol. alkali) was 
found to vomit a child to whom it was exhibited. 



In external ufe, as a fti mutant, it a&s as an efcharotic, and, 
lllmulaung the veflels, brings on that degree of inflammation 

which favours good pus. 

The ancients employed very commonly Copper in this inten- 
tion, as a digeftive in ulcers ; but on the reftoration of learning. 
Mercury being found out, was almoft only employed for that 
purpofe ; and ib has continued to this day. But there are cer- 
tainly variety of cafes where Copper is more proper than Mer- 
cury, and perhaps frill other cafes of ulcers, where another me- 
tal will anfwer better than either. I (hall here mention one par- 
ticular inftance of a difeafe not known in the books of Phyfic, 

where the effects of Copper were remarkable. A diforder in this 
country appeared a good many years ago, with ex ulcerations of 
the mouth, and fauces, with ulcers in the tongue, about the anus, 
and in different parts of the body, re fem bring the venereal difeafe ; 
but diftinguifhed by the different (loughs of the ulcers*, by the 

different manner of its appearance, its want of infection from 
carnal communication, &c. Mercury in this difeafe was tried 
with no fuccefe; but Copper almoft always effected a cure. I 
ufed a folution of Verdigreale, which, applied to the tongue, very 
eafily cured the ulcers there, by inducing a good fuppuration, but as 
more difficultly applicable to the tonfils, alfo lefs quick in procur- 
ing a cure. This then ought to prompt all Surgeons never to 
difmifs a difficult uker without trying this remedy. 

DOSE of COPPER. 




This cannot be afcertained properly, as fome perfons will vomit 
an exceedingly (mall quantity. We can only fay, then, that 
the dofes fhould be (mall, and then, when ufed as an Anthel- 
mintic, dill finaller. 



* Pinnated to wit. 

A* 
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As to the Preparations of Copper, fet down in the Catalogue, 
their ufes will be underftood from what has been already faid on 
Copper itfelf. 

IRON. 

This is a metallic fubftance, which is of mbre frequent ufe than 
any otrier. It combines with moft faline fubftances, and is dif- 
folved by all acids. , The vegetable acid, * however, only corrodes 
it, but extracts all the medical virtue. Iron, then, may be given 
in fubftance, as its medical virtue may be extracted by the acid 
in the prima via. But this is always an uncertain method, as 
the dofe extracted depends on the quantity of acid in the prima 

via, and as.foraetimes fo much muft be given, as by its mecha- 
nical aclion to be productive of bad effects. It is always, then, 
preferable to have the combination made before we exhibit this 
medicine. With regard to the preparation of Iron in books of 
Pharmacy, no difference of virtue has been difcovered by any ex- 
periments yet ;, made*, There may be, perhaps, fome difference, if 
Iron is combined with alkali, but even here no experiment has 
proved it. All the preparations of Iron, then, turn upon convenience, 
or elegance. It is often wanted in a powdery form. Lemery's 
method for this pufpofe is the beft, viz. letting water, about an inch 
deep, digeft upon the iron filings, by which means part of them 
will be converted into a fine black powder, and more, if the opera- 
tion is continued. This may be feparated by making the veffel, 
when the un corroded filings will feparate. Iron combined with the 
muriatic acid, is the foundation of the tinctures in the mops, and 
fuits every purpofe to which Iron may be applied, v. P. L. It is 
very convenient as diffolving in alcohol, and making a fort of dul- 
cified fpirit of fait, which gives the combination a very fine flavour. 
However, the dofe is. here uncertain, as a part of the Iron preci- 
pitates in keeping. But then the fame inconvenience attends other 
folutions. 



Vegetable acid is now found to diffolve Iron. 

• ■ VIR- 
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VIRTUES of IRON. 

Iron is purely aftringent, without the ftimulating qualities, of 
copper, or the deleterious ones of lead. However, neither is it fb 
powerful an aftringent as the one, nor fo powerful an antifpafmodic 
as the other. The aperient and aftringent preparations of Iron are 
the fame, differing only in degree of virtue. In all cafes of laxity 
and debility, and in obftru&ions and flownefs, proceeding from thefe* 

caufes, Iron is employed, though other fimple aftringents might alfo 
anfwer the efteS. Here we ought to beware of a fudden aftri&ion, 
which may be attended with bad confequences, and, therefore*, in 

exhibiting it m thefe cafes, we fhould give it in fmalldofes, and 
truft to length of time for a cure ; and by this means we fhall avoid 
thofe inconveniences, of which Phyficians often complain in pre- 
parations of Iron. 

Mineral waters often produce cures, which we in vain attempt to 
perform by the combinations in our fhops;. even although" thefe 
waters contain nothing but Iron. This is manifestly owing to the~ 
weaknefc of the dofe; in proof of which we find, that the ftrongly 
impregnated waters feldom anfwer fb well, as thofe weak ones we 
commonly reject. Iron may be employed as an antifpaft 
and then muft be ufed in fmall dofes. Hyfteric cafes are thole in- 
which it is commonly ufed, and then fometimes bad effects- attend' 

its exhibition. Different reafons have been given for this. That 1 
given by Carthufer feems not without foundation, viz. that often 
in thefe cafes there are obftruftions of the vifcera, which arcconfrmv 
cd by the uie of Iron, but that if thefe are removed, it proves 
a valuable cure. There is another diftrnftion which I would 
make between the Hypochondriac and Hyfteric difeafes, which 
influences our practice very much. The Hypochondriac difeafe 
often depends on a rigidity of the folidsj is a- difeafe of the 
habit, and occurs in the decline of life ; whereas the Hyfterie 
difeafe is often attended with: a laxity of the folids, is often- inci- 
dental, and is more purely fpafmodic. In Hyfteric cafes, the 

Iron 
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Iron may be employed with fuccefs, while in the Hypochon- 
driac it is hurtful. 

Iron has alio been employed in Intermittent Fevers. Stahl and 
his followers, laying it always down as a rule, that a Fever being 
an effort of nature to throw off from the body Tome morbid matter, 
thought they veryfeldom ought to be flopped p and even in 
Agues, on this account they have been very fparing of the Pe- 
ruvian Bark, They ufed, however, for this purpofe of Intermit* 
tents a very fubtile Crocus of Iron, obtained in melting Anti- 
mony with nitre. We mall afterwards find that this* acts in the 
fame manner as other Aftringents> atad even as Peruvian Bark 
itfelf. 

Iron, as aflrmgent, is improper in inflammable cafes. Some 
Aftringents are employed in Continual Fevers, but Iron ought to 
be avoided, as encreaiing the inflammatory diathelis. This ap- 
plies, to other cafes, where Iron is more commonly ufed, viz. in 

Hasmorrhagies* e. g. in the Hsemoptoifis. This fometiraes may 

depend on a laxity of the folids, but much oftner owes its rife 
to an encreafed impetus of the fluids* This cafe, if not inflam- 
matory, is veiy nearly, akin to it, and the. feme cruft occurs in 
the blood as in other inflammatory cafes. Iron,; then, in thefe 

cafes, ought to be given with great caution, for Hsemoptoes are 

often the confequence of Phthifis, or Gonfumption of the Lungs, 
Iron, ia thefe cafes, by its. Hidden .aftriclion may flop the flux, bat 
then the inflammatory diathefis is continued* and often, a- fuppu- 
ration brought om Even Alum, &c. are not. very, proper, and • 
bleeding and. the antiphlogiftic method is much preferable. 

DOSES of IRON. 

Thefe are uncertain, fmalL dofes ought always to be employ- 
ed, and if a ft'rong aftridibn is neceflary, we ought rather to mar 
nage our Iron in giving it frequently at proper intervals, than by 
encreaiing any particular dofe* 

The 
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The virtues of Green Vitrivl will be underftood from what 
has been faid of Iron itfelf. 



HEMATITES. 

This is one of the principal Ores of Iron, which may be ex- 
tracted from it by the feveral acids* and employed in alt cafes 
where Iron is ufeful ; bat as it is only Iron which is extracted, 
and to which the Haematites owes its virtues, that fubftarice may 
be rejected as fuperfluous. 

The fame obfervation applies to the . Ruirica fabrilis, another 
Ore of Iron. 

LEAD. 

This is not ufed in medicine, except when combined with other 
bodies. With oil its calces combine and form the common plafter, 
which is the foundation of mod of the reft. To this plafter, Lead 

gives no other property, but that of confidence. Lead unites with 
the feveral acids. For medical ufe the vegetable is commonly ufed, 
and ads on it as well as the others. The preparations with this 
acid and lead in common ufe are the Saccbarum Satumi, Acetum 
Litbargytes, and common Ccrujfe. 

Externally Lead is ufed as an aftringent. It dimini(hes the mo- 
bility more than alum, e. g. in fore eyes. But let it be obferved 
here, that Lead abfblutely deitroys the mobility of our fibres. Lead 
has been ufed in eryfipclae, but in general aftringents are often 
improper in this cafe, and great caution is to be enjoined in the ufe 
of Lead, as it often brings on pahy in our fibres. I myfelf have 

fcen it produce gangrene in the eryfipelas. 

In burns it is often employed in the Vnguentum album ; 
but if long ufed, it induces flaccidity of the part, and makes 
the ulcers difficult to heal. Mercury and Lead, combined, have 
cured fcrophulous ulcers, where other means had failed $ but a caution 

ought 
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ought to be obferved here, viz. that if the fcrophulous ulcers are 
very numerous, and the Lead be ufed too freely, its exhibition may 
be attended with bad effects. 

Internally Lead is a powerful Aftringent, and is employed in 
Hemorrhages. We muft, however, always be aware of its deleterious 
effects. 

* 

Every body knows its bad confequences to the Miners ; and the 
cuftom which fome Vintners had formerly of mixing Lead with 
their wine, in order to obviate its acidity, which indeed it did 
powerfully, (hewed fufHciently its poifonous effects. In Hemorrhages, 
its action is on the nervous power ; for it is never given in fuch 

quantity as to flop the Hemorrhage by corrugating the fibres, or 
coagulating the mafs of blood. Its effects being of this kind, have 

made it to be employed in Diarrhceas and Dyfenteries, in the Fluor 
albus and Gonorrhoeas. In all thefe cafes its effects are powerful, fo 
that I could wifti to be able to inculcate its ufe. For.a few dofes, if 
we have occafion for it, may fometimes be. ufed without bad effects; 
but if its ufe is continued for any length of time, its bad confequences 

will certainly appear. 

Saccianwi Batumi and Tin ft ur a antiphtbificp> into which that 
certainly enters, have been employed in Continual Fevers, with 
remarkable fuccefs, not having fuch a ftimulus as the copper, and 
taking off the nervous fymptoms, the Delirium, Bubftdius tendinum* 

&c. as may be feen in the Aft a Nature? Curioforum. I have no 
manner of doubt of "its efficacy in this refpect as an Aflringent, and 
cbnfequently an Antifpafmodic, but as its effects in any large quan- 
tity are fo pernicious, in fpite of the recommendations of feveral 
Germans, we fhould always ufe fuch a remedy with very great 

caution. 
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ZINC. 

This is a fubftance very little known in medicine. Its eftecls arc 
certainly not merely aftringent. Flowers of Zinc have been faid by 
ibme to have been employed, but not by any Authors of note. 

As to Lapis Ca/amkaris, the ore of Zinc, and Tutty, which has 
been fnppofed the Flowers of Zinc, the Cadmia fomacum, which, 
however, Nenman raifes very great doubts about, they are inert 
fubftancesj for, boiled in water, they give no impregnation, and 
with acids have no virtues. In our ointments they have no effed, 
except as joined with Vitriol and other fubftances. The Lapis 
Calaminaris, in Turner s Cerate, ferves no other purpofe but taking 
orT the unduoflty, which in itfelf is hurtful. But for this purpofe 
any other fubtle powder would have the fame effed. 

i 

White Vitriol is a combination of the Vitriolic Acid and Zinc 5 
but has always along with it fome copper, or iron. It is ufed in 
fore eyes. As it contains Zinc, we fhould be very cautious in its 
internal exhibition. It has been given as a vomit, and faid to have 
a very fudden operation, but I have never been able to obferve 
this, and certainly its ufe in any confiderable quantity rauft be 
attended with very bad consequences. 



VEGETABLE ASTRINGENTS. 

We now proceed to thefe ; for the Animal Kingdom fcarcely 
furniines any Aftringents, except the Animal Earth, commonly 
called calcined HartQiorn, be reckoned as fucih. 

With regard to Vegetable Aftrragerits, tRey are of lefe fudden 
operation than thofe of the Foffile Kbgd 



I imagine Vegetable Aflringents, as well as all others, ad in th© 
prima via ; but the famulus of metallic Aftringents, makes their 

efTeds 
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jdffe&s much more propagated over, the fyftem, than, thofe of the 
vegetable. Applied to the tongue, Vegetable Aftringents give a 

mqch weaker impreffion, and there is no Ehyfician will have , re* 
courfe.tp them for flopping Hemorrhages, upon any exigency. 
They may indeed exert their powers over the fyftem, but then they . 
dp ib, only flo.wly. and gradually. Vegetable Aftringents, when we 

want them to be efficacious, mud be exhibited in fubftance. This 

has .been little .attended to. The reafon for this method of exhi- 
bition is,becaufe we have no powerful menftruums- for -their fqlution* 
We have, indeed, water and alcohol, but the former will not 
difjblve one ounce .of any Aftringent without repeated arTufions and 
decpftions j and with the latter a very great quantity of the men- 
ftruum is requifite ; and,* after all, in either cafe, the impregnation 
is inconfiderable. We .do not chufe to ufe ihefe folutions for an- 

other reafon, beca,ufe the means ufed for iblution have an effecl: 
upon thcraedicine; much heat and long boiling adlually deftroying 
the aftringent quality, and vegetable texture. Water, too, although 
it wafhesout the aftringent quality, when boiling, and feemingly 
fu.fpends it, yet, upon cooling, depoflts much of what it had taken 

up. Upon thefe. accounts, Vegetable Aftringents .fhould> if poffible* 
be given in fubftance. 

Another , reafon. not jcommonly given, why the Vegetable -Aftrin- 
gents are weaker than, the Foffile, and , why. they fhouM be. always 
adminiftred in fubftance,. is, -that the Vegetable . Aftringents may 
have their texture, oefttoyed jn our ftomach, from. the fermentation 
going .on there ;. whereas,. the Eoftile, Aftringents are not/ liable ta 
^his effecl, . gnd can. pnly, J>e-Jiur t j>y m jx ture # 

t 

There is a curious ..e^fexvajipn.pf the,bte i WQtthy i Pr,.AJftop, vjz. 
that4he.JReruYJan;8ark, ifi p erring., in ,,.the >( fteinach,; remains for a 
long time in the folid form in which it js:, exhibited, an4 there is 
great reafon to believe, that all Vegetable Aftringents act in the 
fame, manner. .Imjfelf have ^feen Peruvian Bark thrown up, un- 
changedj, after haying remained in the ftomach, e.ight. days. Hence- 

C c z if" 
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if we throw in this, or other Aftringents,. in a fluid form, both 

becaufe they arc liable to pafs eafily off, and becaufe they are thus 
more fubjed to the 'fermentative procefe,.wc may often be" difap- 
pointed in tluir fuccefs. Here alio is an additional reafon for the 
fudden operation of ihe.Foiiile Aftringents, viz. becaufe they are 
more quickly diUblved than the Vegetable. But wherever there is 
danger from a lliiden aftriciion, and wherever a flow operation is 

required, the Vegetable Auringents. are preferable, and are'um- r 
vcrially u fed in all fuch cafes, '■:''. 

Vegetable Auringents are recommended in Hemorrhoidal SweP 

lings and Bleedings, but it is extremely doubtful,- how far - their 
ufe is proper. Wherever thefe are the effects of pkthordi and 
Nature attempting a difcharge, we mutl be very fparing in the nie- 
cf Aftrinaentf. But this is not always the-cafej they-are often in. 
confequence of a habit induced of cofavenete, where the blood, 
hindered in its palTnge, is poured out into the cellular membrane* 
and the icchymyts there kept up on account of laxity ; for it is not 
owing to a varicous-difteniion of the veins, as fome have imagined ;> 
for infpection proves the contrary. In this cafe, where the fwelling 
is kept up from laxity, Vegetable Aftringents may be of coniiderablc- 
fervice. But fometimes, although theie evacuations are not na- 
tural, yet they are habitual, and when fupp relied fuddenly, may 

bring on equally bad effects, as if they were critical; fo that Foflile 
Aibingents are not to be~ufed here, "on account of their being apt 
to induce a fodden altrictjon. Vegetable Aftringents, then, are 
preferable, becaufe they operate flowly and gradually on the con- 
ititution; but even thefe, from a long continued ufe, are liable to 
brin°- on a coilivenefs, which is abfolutely inconfiftent, with the 

cure of Hemorrhoidal Fluxes. In the exhibition, then, of thefe 
Aitringents, we ihould always take care to obviate this coftivenefs 
they are fo apt to produce. 

Having faid thus much of Vegetable Aftringents in general, I 
now proceed to talk of particulars ; where, indeed, properly we 

"mall 
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fhall have little to fay upon each. If you look into Materia Medica 

4 * M 

writers, you will find >\ hem, under each particular "Aftringent, 
tilling you, that it is fit for Spitting of blood, Didrrhcea, Dyfentery, 
Fluor albut; and every" other- fancied en creafed excretion ; in order 
to fwell up their volumes. They do not always, however, put all of 
thefe under each* particular: Gmple; but diftribute their difeafes. to 
peculiar ones, and fay,* that this is good in Dyfentery, that in Fluor 
albuiy &c. All this,. however, is iiot.always merely for oftcntation ; 
for it. fometimes. happened that one, accidentally being prefcribed 
in a particular cafe, was afterwards always ufed for the fame; al- 
though, the, others might have anfwered. equally -well. You* will 
not, then, expect that I (hall follow thefe writers in this method' 
of;procedure. I fhall only mention where a particular Aftringent; 
is accompanied with fome other peculiar property, which modifies 
its operation. . 

You will obferve here, that I have thrown the fubftances into 
diflincl: fafciculi, with blank fpaces and letters between. -Many of 
thefe fpaces may be filled up with the name of the natural order 
of Linnsus. 

* 4 * I 

The firft eight at a belong to the Senticofa of Linnaeus, and is 
the thirty* fifth order of Yiis' Fragment a. This natural order is 
better eftablimcd than. many. of- the others. They are all of one 
common quality,. but fome of them are not ufed in medicine. I 
have only fet down fuch as are to be found in our Difpenfatory lifts. 
If. in any place of the world thefe I have mentioned are not to be 
found,- we may fafely fubftitute for them any others of the fame 
natural order. With regard to this order, as all the genera agree, 
fo do each of the fpecies in virtue* fo that befides the ofKcinal 
fpecies we may take any one fpecies of any of thefe 'genera, for the 

fame purpofe. Whence we fee the ex ten five, ufe of diftributing 
plants according to their natural, order in Botany, if this is made up 
with fufricient accuracy. It has been common for Materia Medica 
writers to introduce the Variety of names, &c. under each "parti- 
cular 
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* cuhr-fubftance ; but I think it is much better to refer you to the 
late Authors, eipecially to Linnaeus's Materia Medica, where you 
will find his own name, Cafpar Bauhine's name, &c . by which 
means you will "be enabled to £ct the names of other Authors. 



Thefe preliminaries thus fetded, as to the eight plants, at the head 
of which is Agrimonia, they are all of the fame virtues, which are 
fliortly llimmed up in their Aftringency. They may pofiefs diffe- 
rent degrees of this, but that difference is not afcertained ; in qua- 
lity they hardly differ. Some of them have annexed to their Af- 
tringency fame other qualities, e, g. Argentina root has a Tweet 

with its Aftringency; Fragaria more Bitternefs than -any-of <the 
others; in Torment ilk, Caryopbitfata, ox. fome --aroma. Except 
from Sir John Floyer, I have got very little afiiftance in the fen- 
fible qualities; for Lewis has copied him very inaccurately, 
or, when he has advanced any thing of his own, has done it 
imperfectly. 

With regard to thefe plants, as they ftand in our fhops, the firft 
five ftand in the Edinburgh, and not in the London Difpenfatory. 
But neither in the former are they inferted from any particular vir- 
tue, but only from a timidity of rejecting too many fabftances^ 
thinking it better, as in fome editions of the Difpenfatory it is 
exprefied, copia quam penuria premi; neither again have the Lon- 
don College expunged them from any noxious quality, but only 
from their not being ufed in prefent practice ; which, by the bye, 
is far from being a teft of the inefficacy of medicines. -However, 
it is certainly true, that the three which the London College 
retain, are certainly the moft powerful ; for we ufe only the herbs 
of the firft, whereas the Aftringency refides moft in Barks. 



The London College ftill retain the Rofe, on account of its fra- 
grancy ; but certainly $uinquefolium zn&Tormentffla are the moft pow- 
erful of the eight fet down j whether we truft to experience, or 

their 
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their fenfible qualities. As to the fenfible qualities, in the leaves 
there is a mucilaginous quality, in the roots the Aftringency is more 
pure and entire. . Quinquefolium and Tormentilla are both remark- 
able AftFingents, and have the fame virtue with thefe. The firft 
has been ufed by Hippocrates, and fince his time in the cure of In- 
termittent Fevers. Many other common Aftringents have been 
ufed for the fame purpofe. The Quinquefpliuw has a Bittemefs with 
its Aftringency, which is perhaps neceffary in the cure of 'Inter- 
mittens, as the Bark pofTefTes it fo much. The Germans ufe 

Tormentilla for the fame purpofe, but join it with Gentian and other 
Bitters, which they fay anfwers equally well with the Bark in the 

cure of Intermittent. Tormentil/a, and other Aftringents, have 

al/b been fpoken of for their alexipharmic virtues in peftilen- 

tial diforders; that is, in putrid continual Fevers. In C.t- 

many, Tormentil, &c. have been ufed in the Small-pox 5 fo that 

hence we may fuppofe, that other Aftringents, befides the Bark, 

may be ufeful in Fevers, in bringing on fuppuration. 

Tor merit ilia and ^umquefolium may be extracted by water or alcohol, 
but from either, a flight impregnation is procured, and much 

boiling in water deprives them of fomewhat of that aftringency. 



DOSE. 

. Materia Medica writers have commonly under dofed thefe fub- 
ftances. The medical virtues of the roots are almoft all lodged 
in the cortical .parts 5 fo'that when the roots are fo large, that you 
throw away the pith, thedofe may be in a fmaller quantity, 
than if we employed the entire root. When thus prepared, 
they may be given in a dole of 5G. or 3J. and where a more 

fudden aftriction is wanted, we repeat the dofe fo often, as to 
give gj.-in twenty-four hours, as in the ufe of the Bark, 

The next fet mentioned in my Catalogue, are the StiUata of 
Linnxus; the forty*fourth number of his Vragmenta* It 

is 
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is but a fmall order, even among the Botanifts. The* three 
fet down are what are retained in the Edinburgh Lift. The 
London College only retain the Rubia. They all pofTefs the 
aftringent quality fo weakly, that "they may be reje&ed. They 

are conftantly marked by Materia Medica writers as Diuretics. 

We might reject this as imaginary, were it not To conftantly re- 
peated, and, indeed, by authors of fome credit; fo that we Ihould 

always have this quality in contemplation. To other Aftringems 

the fime property has been attributed; but. for my part, I am 
able to give no reaibn fcr it. Rubia has been lately obferved to 
colour the bones of animals who feed upon it. Long ago it 
was obferved to have the power of colouring the urine, and by 
fome experiments of Dr. Young, it has been alio found to colour 
the milk. This ihews that vegetable fubftances penetrate farther, 
unchanged, into the fyftem, than has been imagined. It feems 
to contradict what I was faying, of Vegetables undergoing a 
change in the prima via, and having their peculiar qualities' de- 
ftroyed. Here we fee the colouring fubflance of the Rubia car- 
ried through the circulation, and deposited in the excretions,' but 
how far this retention of colour implies a retention of virtue, I 
fhall not fay. Often the colouring matter reGdes in a very fmall 
quantity, and diifufion of fubftances often prevents their opera- 
tion ; fo that the reuniting of the colouring fubftance in the ex- 
cretions is no proof of its being in fuch quantity in the blood, 
as to produce any confiderable effect. Madder is found to change 
the health of the animal who takes it, making it difpirited, 
lluggilh, &c. Hence, then, we fee it certainly exerts powers 
over the iyftem, and whatever has the power of even hurting, • may 
be of ufe in medicine. But with regard to the Rubia, as it requires 
very large quantities, it cannot be ufed, and its dofe is uncertain. 
Rubia has been recommended in the Jaundice, but may fafely be re- 
jected, with many other medicines recommended for the fame ma- 
lady ; and there is no tribe of Medicines which may more fafely 
be fo, than thofe recommended for this purpofe. Now we -know 
that this difeafe depends fo often on ftones in the biliary dud:,. 

and 
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and can only be cured by folution or evacuation, and as vwy few 
medicines can produce this effect, we cannot fuppofe the Rubia of 
any confequence in this difeafe. ' The cure of the Jaundice is al- 
moft always fudden, from the ftone being evacuated, and hence it 
is that many medicines have been fuppofed to cure the Jaundice, 
from their being luckily given when that effect happened. 
The cure, then, of this difeafe, muft depend on folution, or evacu- 
ation. For the former, we have yet no remedies ; for the latter, the 
Rubia can have little effect, arid it muft be attempted by Emol- 
lients, &c. 

The next order in my Catalogue, is the Vaginaks, the twenty-" 
feventh order of Linnaeus. The firft plant of this order mentioned 
by him (the Laurus) is improperly arranged ; as it differs from the 
reft both in habit and virtues; indeed, the whole Plants of this* or- 
der* do fo pretty much j for which reafon I have given thofe of my. 
lift officinal names. 

t 

With regard to this fet of Plants, they differ alfo in another way, 
many of them containing an Acid betide their Aftringency, and in 
this fet of plants we have the different gradations of acid, auftere, 
and acerb. The Aftringency is lodged chiefly in the roots, the more 
pure Acidity in the leaves. In the roots alfo there is frequently, 
more or lefs of a purgative quality, mod remarkably in the Rheum, 
though in fbme degree alfo in the Lapatha, or Dock kind, fo much 
a-kin to it. There has been a difpute about this purgative quality 
in the Dock kind. Their Aftringency in this country is often fo 
great, as to overpower that effect, but this does not at all refute the 
truth of that affertion; and I myfelf have ieen Monks Rhubarb, 
given in fufficient quantity, produce that effect. The Bijiorta of 
all thefe Plants contains the fimpleft and pureft Aftringency, and 
therefore is of moft frequent ufe as an Aftringent. 



* Some fpecics e. g, of the Perfttaria (which is but a fpecies of the Bjflort) 
are extremely acrid, while others are more mild 

Dd Aftrin- 
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A&rogents are frequently of ufe in Scurvy. The Vaginalis are 
more frequently employed for this purpofe, though at the fame 
time there are inftances of the others being employed in the fame 

way, which prevent our thinking that this virtue in them is pecu- 
liar. In thefe, however, their Acidity may add to their effect j for 

that, either feparate or conjoined into Acerbity, is found mod 
appropriated to the Scurvy. Here the vague and undetermined no- 
tion of the Scurvy has occaGoned confufion in the Materia Me- 
dica. This term has been transferred to many cutaneous difeafes, 
which are of a very different nature, and with whofe nature we 
are not fo well acquainted. When I ipeak of the Scurvy, I al- 
ways mean the Sea Scurvy. 

The Itch has been fuppofed one of the Scorbutic diforders, and 
Aftringents have been accordingly applied, as the Oxylapatbum in 
our Utig. Antifforicum ; but on repeated trials, I maintain it has 
no fuch virtues. In general, Aftringents are improper in all thofe 
cutaneous eruptions, which are in the leaft degree critical, or an ef- 
fort of Nature to throw out the offending caufe to the furface. 



PHARMACEUTICAL TREATMENT. 

All thefe Aftringents may be employed in fubftance, but they are, 
too, among thofe which may moft properly be given in folution. 
Water in decoction extracts their virtues, Spirit has little effect. 
As to Rhubarb, and its treatment, we fhall afterwards talk of it 



F I L I C E S. 

Thefe are the fixty-fourth of the Fragments Of thefe, I have 
only fet down what remain now in our Diipenfatories ; though 
formerly, many more of the feme order were inferted. As to their 
fenfible qualities, I know little of them. Floyer has diftinguifhed 
a tafte, inherent in this order, called the Ferny tafie ; by which he 
mndcrftands more or lefs of a Sweetnefs, joined with Aftringency. 
If it be true, as is by fome alledged, that this Sweetnels is To great, 

that 
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times of fcarcity, as food j 



we cannot fuppofe them very efficacious, as medicines. But, 
though fome of thefe may thus be employed, yet many are too 
aftringent to be nutritive, and many have a fcnfible acrimony. 
Polypody, one of thefe, on account of its acrimony, is transferred 
to the purgatives j and as this quality is very fenfible in one, we 
fhould always confider that it may be in the others. It is faid, 
and in fome meafure vouched, that the roots of fome of our 
plants have been ufeful in deftroying Worms. At firft view, this 
would feem to be owing to their acrimony,- but we know that 
fimple fweets, as wort, e. g. have been efficacioufly employed for 
the fame purpofe. From their Aftringency they ftrengthen the tone 

of the inteftines, fo that it is doubtful whether Ferns are an Anthel- 
mintic, from their fweetnefs, acrimony, or aftringency. The Ferns 
feem to me chiefly to be considered as Aftringents, of which, in 
general, they have had all the virtues afcribed to them; as curing 
Rickets, Scurvy, Spafmodic complaints, &c. All thefe effects are 
intelligible, and may be explained from their aftringency. Some 
others are afcribed to the Filices, or capillary plants, which I can- 
not underftand, e. g. their pectoral virtue. Thus the Adianthus 

has been conftantly reckoned ; for which we have fubftituted our 
native Trichomanes. However, although I cannot explain the vir- 
tue, to reject what has been fo conftantly affirmed, would be dan- 
gerous. We may with more fafety reject their hepatic and fplenetic 
virtues. How medicines aft on thefe vifcera, is at all times very 
difficult to explain, and a fpecirlc virtue is perfectly unintelligible. 
If the liver or fpleen are fpafmodically affected, the Ferns, as An- 
tifpafmodics, may be ufeful, but that they can take down the 
Spleen, or make it difappcar altogether, is a mere chimera. Other 
Aftringents have been employed in checking Catarrhs, and indeed 
there is one cafe afterwards to be mentioned, where Aftringents are 
the only efficacious medicines. A third effect afcribed to the Ferns, 
mi many other Aftringents, is that of acting on the urinary paf- 
fages as. nephritic Diuretics, Lithontriptics, &c. It is enough here 
to mention this; I fhall afterwards talk of it more fully. 

D d 2 M U S- 
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MUSCUSi LICHEN KIND.. 

This is not in out prcfent Dlfpenfatories, but was formerly in aH 
of them. The term is ambiguous. If we take it in the botanical 
fenfe, as comprehending all the Mofles, it will not apply ; as many 
of thefe have a flrong acrimony, &c. Here the term Mufcus 
ftands for the feveral fpecies of what are called Lichens, which are 
plainly anringent, and recommended in difeafes of the breaft,- I 
have fet it down chiefly for an obfervation on the Cup-mofc, or 
Mufcbus pyxidatus. I take this from Willis, a man much employed 

in pra&ice, who, on account of his exploded theories, is, perhaps,- 
too much overlooked. He candidly owns, that the Chin -cough is 

a difeafe, in which the Phyficians, he fays, feldom, the old women 
often fucceed. The Cup-mofs, he fays, is the chief of the em- 
piric remedies, and I myfelf have feen it ufed with fuccefs. Other 
Ailringents have alfo been employed for the fame purpofe. The 
Bark has been recommended by Burton, and, on trial, I have found 
it to anfwer with fuccefs, but it is generally very difficult to make 
the child fwallow the proper quantity ; and it would be much eafier 
to exhibit the fimple Aftringents, where there is no bitternefs, a&r 
the Cup-mofs. 

ACIDO AUSTERE, or ACERB.. 

We have now finifhed thofe Aftringents which can be ranged ia- 
botanical order ; I have, therefore, next purfued the- analogy of the- 
lenfible qualities. The number of the Acido-auftere might have 
been much increafed, by adding all unripe fruits ; but I have- con- 
fined myfelf to fuch as have this quality in their ripe ftate. . If more 
had been added, we might frill have faid, that they had all the fame 
virtues, and" only differed in degree. The one moft eafily procured, 
(which will always be acauie of preference, efpecially as I imagine-, 
it is one of the ftrongeft*) is the Prunur Jylvejtrts, or common Sloe. 
Indigenous plants fhould always be preferred to exotics, on account 
of our certainty of their genuinenefs, which is far from being the cafe 
with, the other - K and,, indeed, in moft cafes, . they are of fufficient 

efficacy j; 
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efficacy 5 though from all this I would not have you conclude, that* 
I think the general rule, of Nature's having given to every particular* 

r 

country remedies adapted to all its difeafes, to be true. I (hall only 
mention *the Sloe, as I think* it may ferve for all the reft. In the 
Edinburgh Difpenfatory, an Extract is ordered to be made of this ;. 
in the London, a Confer ve. As it is' a fuHftance that ads more on the- 
prima via, than in remote places,, its acerbity will, perhaps, make it 
preferable, in the Dyfentery, to the more pure auftere.- Diar- 

rhceas, though feldom epidemic ones, may be brought on by eat-* 
ing too much ripe fruits 5. to obviate whofe effefts the acerb will be 

proper ; but then they muft be fuch as are not liable to*a fermenta- 
tion 5 fo that when fweetnefs, the caufe of fermentation, is joined, thofe 
will be improper, and they mould be more acerb than fweet. The 
preparation, then, of the London College, by adding three parts of 
fiigar, is certainly wrong; neither is that o£ Edinburgh without its 
difadvantages ; for, by long continued co&ion, the aftringency is apt 
to be deftroyed, and, if the extract be dried, towards the end of the 
procefs, it is rendered a very difficultly diffufible fubftance. In my 
opinion, a medium is beft. It ought to be made like elder-rob, 
boiled to a certain height; and then fdrne fugar added, to keep it 
diifuuble. This method of treatment will apply to other fubftances. 

Next follows in my Catalogue a i mifcellaneous lift, containing 
fubftances that have been employed for the fame indication, which 
have no particular analogy,, either in botanical characters, or fenfible 
qualities. Aftringency is a very univerfal property in vegetables, 
and in all the fblid, parts of thefe, as I formerly hinted, there is 
more or lefi of this quality. The lift here might have been very 
much increafed, but I have only inferred! thofe fubftances that have 

it in the greateft purity, and little, of any counteracting quality.. 

ANCEUSA,. AL.ILANE.T.. 

r 

Thefe belong to the A/peri folia, I imagine all thefe have more 
©r lefs of an Aftringency. • in. few, however,, it is confiderable.. From. 

theirs 
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their conjoined mucilaginous quality, they have been transferred to 

the clais of Demulcents*. 



BALAUSTINA, BALAUSTINE3. 



Thefe are the flowers of the Pomgranate. Thefe are very pure 
and iknple Ailringents, though not fuppofed one of the ftrongeft. 
With regard to its nfe, it is one of thofe that give out an elegant 
tin&ure, which, in general, is more eafily extra&ed from flowers 
than from wood ; this it yields to water, and fcarcely at all to fpirit, 
fo that Deco&ion is the beft preparation of it. 

BRUNELLA, SELF-HEAL. 

This is a very weak Aftringent, though recommended by Ma- 
teria Mtdica writers. Both from its tafte, and the clafs to which 
it belongs, viz. the Per ticillata, the moft of which are acrid and 
iKmulating, &c. we inuft not expect from them any material 
Aftringent. 

HYPERICUM, St. JOHN'S WORT. 

Although, formerly, repeated teftimonies have been given in fa- 
vour of this plant, yet it is fcarce at all regarded at prefent. I 
think we fhould not be fo audacious as to negled it, for by the fen- 

fible qualities it appears a&ive, which always mull be a rule to 
fufpeft and enquire into its virtues. To the tafte it is aftringent, with 

a bitternefs, which is commonly very confonant to an aftringent 
virtue. With thefe fenfible qualities, it manifestly contains a large 
proportion of a fubtile cflential oil. Held to the light, it feems 
full of final! holes, and hence is called Perforatus. Thefe, how- 
ever, are only cells, in which the fubtile effential oil is lodged. 
Somewhat of the fame kind appears around the fides of the flower. 
All thefe are preemptions of its utility, and there are many well- 



aftringent of all this order. 

vouched 
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vouched testimonies of its virtues, particularly of its diuretic powers. 
This virtue is faid to depend on its terebinthinate oil, but it alfo 
exerts the fame (where much of that oil muft be loft) in dry pow- 
der, and in decoction, fo that its diuretic quality feems to depend 
on its aftringency. I have often intended to make trial of that 
fubftance, and if any perfon has a defign of profecuting the experi- 
ment, it is neceflary he mould learn to extract the fubtile effential 
oil, upon which, perhaps, its active virtues depend. Alcohol does 

this beft. Neuman tells us, that the iiril affufion of that gave 
him a pure red tincture, but that a fecond gave a green, lefs impreg- 
nated one. Hence, then, I would recommend extraction by one 
affufion of Alcohol, bringing that to proper flrength, by applying it 
to frefh parcels of the plant. As after this combination the Al- 
cohol rifes with lefs heat than the oil, we may obtain our impreg- 
nation much ftronger by evaporation. 

This oil is much recommended in Epileptic and Maniac cafes, 
where, I confefs, I do not underftand how it can act, though, indeed, 
there are teftimonies of its virtues. 



L Y T H R U M. 

This was formerly known under the name of Lyjimachia, but 

now it is properly referred to different genera, as Epilobium, &c. 
They are ajl of the fame natural order. Ly thrum is applied to the 
genus of Lyfimachia by Linnsus. 

I infert it here from De Haen's authority, who fays it was com- 
municated to him by an Army Phyiician, and that he, in con- 
junction with Van Swieten, had experienced its good effects, in. 
ten different cafes after Dyfentery. After exhibiting a purge, he 
gave it in doles of a drachm, night and morning, and fays, that if 
the difeafe be recent, 'it will cure it in three days ; he cured an old 
Dyfentery (annofa) in three weeks, which had refifted every other 

remedy. We feldqia employ Aftringents in Dyfentery. It-is com- 

** ' monly 
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monly faid they ought not to be ufed before the acrimony is eva- 
cuated. I explained it in another way, viz. that before the deter- 
mination to the inteftines was taken off by other remedies, Aftrin- 
gents ought not to be ufed. De Haen fhould have told us the cafes 
and circuxnfhnces of Dyfentery where Ly thrum was proper. He 
fays it ought not to be ufed where the inteftines are full of fordes, 
and in cafes of laxity. By this I understand nothing. If in recent 
cafes he talks of laxity, it is merely from theory. In his fourth 
part, however, he fays, that the Lytbrum is chiefly of ufe in old 
Dyfenteries ; and here I think that this and other Aftringents are 
extremely proper, and we are generally too late in their exhibition ; 
ftrong ones would be improper, but certainly fuch as will bring va 
aftriSion by flow and mild decrees, oueht to be ufed. 



MILLEFOLIUM. 

This is much ufed in Germany, where it is confider 
as an Aftringent, but a Sedative and Antifpafinodic. It ^ 
recommended bv Stahl. and thofe of his fchool : whofi 



tmmi 



, I fhould not much regard, (as they often give high com- 

>ns to very infignificant remedies,) had not Hoffman alfo 
(ended it. It is a very doubtful plant to appearance. The 

herb feems to be a weak aftringent with acrimony. The flowers 
are remarkably acrid, and contain a very acrid eflential oil. It is 
doubtful (as the part of the plant employed is not fpecified) whether 
it is antifpafmodic from its aftringency, or effential oil. In this 
country I have feen the powder of the flowers ufed with fuccefs in 
flatulent cholics ; and from its aroma, it probably may be ufeful in 
hyfteric cafes ; from all which, however, I muft fufpeel, that it 



Antifpaimodi 



AftringentS; 



MTRTUS, M ¥ R T L E. . 

Both the leaves and berries have been ufed, and by their ftnfible 
qualities they are evidently aftringent ; but they are properly neg- 
lect 
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lectcd here, as neither being native, nor of fuch peculiar virtues,, as 
fhoulJ make us import them from foreign countries. 



PLANTAGO, PLANTANE. 

This plant has many virtues imputed to it, but from its fenfible 
qualities, I imagined it of little efficacy, till I was informed by the 
3ate Dr. Clerk, that he had feen feveral Hemorrhages yield to this, 
which had refilled feemingly more efficacious medicines. If fuch 
effects are to be expected from it, it mud be ufed in large dofes, 
and continued for a length of time. I have (een it ufed in Hemor- 
rhages and Hemoptoes, but without any manifeft effects ; and any 
that appear, might probably be owing to the other remedies em- 
ployed along with it, a low diet, and repeated bleedings. The 
Leaves and Seeds of this plant are in ufe. The Seeds are of little 
ufe, being a mild farinaceous fubftance, the Leaves are the prin- 
cipal part, and the Hufks have mod aftringency. 

POLYGON AT UM, SOLOMONS SEAL. 

Here is an inftance of the neceffity of taking notice of the parti- 
cular part of the plant to be ufed. -The Flowers, Berries, and 
Leaves of Polygonatum are of a very acrid and poifonous nature. 
The Root is the part only to be ufed. It is remarkably mucilagi- 
nous, with little acrimony, which is of the fame nature with that 
of the flowers, &c. but may be diffipated by boiling. By miftake, 
the whole of this plant has been fpoken of as an Aftringenr, but 
it ought to be confined to the Roots. The Root I have often known 
ufed with fuccefs in Hemorrhoidal Swellings, and Bleedings. The 
dofe is ?£. boiled in milk from J&j. to fciL and continued every 
nightj and in many inftances have I fecn.it remove the pain and 
dwelling. Several other remedies of the aftringent kind have been 
.employed with fuccefs in Hemorrhoids. Wherever thefe evacua- 
tions are critical,- Aftringents are improper, but they arc not always 

fo. They -are often accidental, from hardened faces preffing upon, 

and caufing a fullnefsof the neighbouring veflels; and here, cer- 

■ E e tainly, 
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tainly, when we obviate the coflivenefs, the habitual determination 
to {tit part Ihould be taken off gradually, by the proper and mild 
life of Aftringents. Some have aliedged, that the Hemorrhoids 
fcrve the fame purpofe in men, and are equally neceffary and critical 
with the mmfirua of women. But I know that as many, nay many 
more women are affected with the Hemorrhoids than men, a 3d at 
the fame time have their menfes regular, which fliews that it is 
often a difeafe, and not always a critical determination. In this 
difeafe we {hould employ only fuch Afrringents as act in the/r/W 
*vta, and fuch are the vegetable j for if we employ thofe of a 
ftronger kind, as Alum, &c. we (ball at the fame time be in hazard 
of having their action extended too far, and of fuppr effing menfes, 
and neceilary evacuations. 



S A N I C U L A. 

Materia Medica writers conftantly confider this as an Aflringent, 
but it belongs to the Umbellatce, a very acrid clafs, and rx;any of 
them poifonous ; and, therefore, a priori, we are not to expect 

any Aftringents from this clafs. I find it has fome of their quali- 
ties, and that its aftringency is very doubtful ; and therefore I re* 
jeer, it as an aflringent. 

S E D U M. 

In the eye of the Botanifts this is an ambiguous term. It is the 
name of a genus comprehending a variety of fperies, of very dif- 
ferent, nay, many of them of oppofite qualities. What I mean 
here, is the Sedum majus, or Semper*vfoum* It is a vegetable of 
moderate aftringency, and has been conftantly confidered as a cooler. 
As it has no fenflble acidity, or faline poignancy, I can fee no foun- 
dation of its cooling qualities. It has been recommended as a cure 
for corns. Some, for thefe, have fought a remedy in acrid fub- 
ftances, but thefe are very improper. This, merely from its fuccu- 

lency, may be ufeful ; for I know no cure for corns, but fuch as will 
obviate the hardnefs in the neighbouring parts, and, by fbftening, 

diipofe 
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difpofe the corn to reparation ; and this intention the Seium anfwers 
remarkably well, applied as a poultice. 

V I S C U S Q_U E-RNUS,' MIILITOE. 

Much fuperftition has been mixed with the ufe of this medicine,* 
£o much, that its real qualities have been fuppofed falfe. But in 
this I cannot agree. It has been particularly famous in the cure of 
Epilepfy. When Epilepfy proceeds from an increafed mobility, al- 
lowing the fpafmodic affection to recur upon flight occafional caufes, 
Aftringents are certainly ufeful, and in this cafe have I feen the 
Mifletoe ufed with' fuccefs. Jt has Bitternefs joined with its Aftrin- 
gency; and Sir John Floyer fays, that he has {cen it in fome in- 
ftances cure Quartans, where the dofe was confiderable, and con- 
tinued for a length of time. This remedy gained great reputation 
in England, where feveral treatifes have been written upon it ,♦ and 
Cartheufer now gives his teftimony in fupport of its virtues. I 
make no doubt of the virtues, but not on Cartheufer's authority, 
becaufe in the cafes where he ufed it, he employed feveral other 
remedies at the fame time. 

As to the choice of the plant, we now know that we need have 
no regard to the tree on which it grows ; for it is precifely the fame 
as obtained from the Oak, Apple, Hazel, &c. This fhows that 
plants do not differ fo much from the juices they take in, as from 
their different affimilatory organs. -The whole of the plant has 

been employed, but the virtue refides in the Bark, which may be 

ufed in the dofe of 5 ft, or 3j. and if continued for fome time, it 
will be found an efficacious Aftringent, efpecially where a flight 
Bitter is at the fame time required. It is beft employed in fubftance, 

for it does not give out its virtues in folution. 



U R.T I C A, NETTLE. 
The fen Able qualities of the Nettle are not equal to the virtues 

attributed to it. Whatever be in this, the teftimonies in its favour 
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are 
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are very &rong, and I have them confirmed by experience. The 
great ule of it by fome, in dier, fhews it is not a medicine of great 
activity. Its recent juice fliouM be employed, or a ftrong decodion 
of a handful of it, /. e. the herb, and thus have I feen it have imme- 
diately efFecl, in taking off the {welling of the Piles. 

r V 

It has been much fooken of for diuretic virtues, as well as other 
aftringent plants. This is very difficult to explain, though it would 
feem they undoubtedly pofiefs it. 



U V A U R S I. 

This is a title which has feldom appeared in the Materia Medica, 
and never in any officinal lilt- Uva Urfi is not the proper botanical 
appellation. From the Practitioners at Vienna, we have accounts 
of very extraordinary virtues imputed to this plant. If thefe turn 
cut to be true, it will ffiew us that very curious virtues may be 
lodged in unfufpected fubflances. I cannot fay what has led them 
to make ufe of it. It has been recommended by fome as an Aftrin- 
gent. The PhyGcians of Montpelier have hinted in general, that 
it is good in calculous cafes. Van Swieten recommended it to De 
Haen, who tells us, that it has been found a certain cure in all cafes 
of purulency, and alio in any ulcers of the urinary paflages ; fecondly, 
in calculous cafes, it enables them to retain their urine, and obviates 
the flrangurious pains. It alfo changed the appearance of the urine. 
In fome of thefe cafes, where it was bloody, alkaline, and purulent, 
nay fo ftrongly alkaline as to effervefce with acids, it brought the 
urine back to its natural appearance, and made it depofite a healthy 
fediment. In fome cafes, indeed, he fays, it failed, but thefe were 
fuch, that in them the urinary parages were in fuch morbid ftate, 

that it was pall the power of Nature to have effected a cure, or even 
Lithotomy itfelf to have relieved. Where all the fvmptoms attending 
the Hone feem to be remo\ed, we are very apt :o ilifpect the ftone 
itfelf is diflblved, but here there was no fuch appearance, and the 

catheter 
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catheter always found the flone of the fame fize and rough nefs as 
before. The plant was always -ufed in fubflance. At firfl, De 
Haen's dofe was 5 ft. of it powdered, once a day j but he now tells 
us, in his lad volume, that he ufes the fame quantity three times a 
day. He makes no obfervation on the operation of the medicine, 
whether it bound the belly,- palled the florriach, &c. neither does 
he mention the remedies which accompanied it. He only fays, 
that opiates in the beginning were given, to eafe the pain, and that 
only injections were thrown in ; but that foon both thefe were fu- 
perfeded 'as unneceflary. To leave without doubt the efficacy of 
this remedy, De Haen tells us, that, as It required a length of time, 
many, when their fymptoms were a little alleviated, tired with the 
difagreeable dofe, laid it afide, but that foon the fame fymptoms re- 
curred, which were again relieved by returning to this remedy, and 
that this renewal of the fymptoms from laying afide of the remedy, 
and relief of them from reaffirming it, happened to the fame per- 
fons five or fix times. Taking all thefe circumftances together, 
with the authority of two fuch remarkable perfons, acting under 
the eye of fo many people, I think we can hardly doubt of the 
facts. From fome difficulties in theory, and inflances where fuch 
like teflimonies have failed, fome doubts may arife ; but certainly 
thefe mould not prevent our making a trial of the medicine. 

De Haen has attempted the rationale of this medicine's action,. 
but after many attempts, has at laft given it up, as uncertain. 
Till we have an opportunity ol making the experiment, it is worth 
while to attempt the rationale. It may be obferved, and De Haen 
affifts me in the obfervation, that in the Annals of Phyfic there 
have been many inflances where calculi have been carried in the 
kidneys and bladder without inconvenience. This is difficult to 

account for. Some may think the fmoothnefs of the ftone to 
have been the reafon ; 'but it is found, and I have (ecn ilones as 
fmooth as polimed marble, give great uneafmefsj while, on the 

+ 1 

other 
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other hand, rough ones gave none; and even this would not obviate 
the inconveniences, from the weight of the ftone. Inftances have 
been given of lime-water relieving the fymptoms of the (lone; 
while at the fame time, the catheter mewed the ftone fliil remained 
in the bladder. Dr. Whitt thinks the lime-water acts by diflblving 

the ftone into a mucous ftate, i. e. its furface, and fo taking oif the 
afperity. Thefe, I imagine, will not anfwer entirely, and in the 

Uva Urfi, the ftone s have been found equally rough as before ; 
though the fymptoms have been relieved ; and befides, if the lime- 
water aded in the way alledged, the diilolved mucus muft be car- 
ried away by the urine, and if the lime- water continued to ad in 
the fame manner, the whole ftone would be diffolved, which, in 
ftones of any confiderable largenefs, has not been found to be the 
cafe. We muft, therefore, endeavour to find fome other explana- 
tion. 



The fymptoms of the ftone do not fo much depend on the fize or 

furface of the ftone, as on the acrimony of the urine, which con- 
ftantly accompanies the ftone. This is certainly the cafe in the 
Uva Urfi, it removing the bad ft ate of the urine, with little efTed 
upon the ftone, which, except the fymptoms of the ftone depended 
on the acrimony of the urine, would be inconceivable. In ftones of 

the kidneys, the confequent ftrangury has been fuppofed to proceed 
from confent of the urinary pafiages, but much more probably does 
it arife from acrimony of the urine. Here let me throw in an ob- 
fervation, by the bye. It has been fuppofed a fpecious proof of 
the efficacy of Lime-water, that out of the body it diflblves ftones ; 
but in thefe cafes the very alkaline urine muft be fuppofed to do the 
fame. In changing the urine, I imagine the TJva Urfi may ad in 
changing the ftate of the fecretory organ, inducing a ftridure and 

ftrength of the part ; fo that you fee there might be fome foun- 
dation for the fo often repeated nephritic and lithontriptic virtue of 
Aftringents, by Materia Medica writers. The laft I thought im- 

pofiible to rende in any vegetable, but now you fee there may have 

been 
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been a foundation for fuppofing it, as the fyraptoms of the (lone 
were relieved. As Lime-water and Cauftic Alkali out of the body 
diflblve ftoncs, fo they relieve its fymptoms in the fame manner. 
If it comes out that the Uva Urji has the effedts alledged, we muft: 
certainly then think, that the, Lime-water acts more as an Aftrin- 
gent than a Solvent; for there are many objections with regard to 
the folution. 



The Uva Urji is not a native of Gre at- Britain *, and in the 
Southern countries is only found on the high eft Alps, where the 
fnow continues the whole year ; fo that we fhould, if the fadts be 
confirmed, endeavour to find a fubftitute for it; for if it be import- 
ed, it will certainly be adulterated. I imagine fome other of the 
Aftringents, formerly mentioned, might anfwer ; but I had rather 
chufe to proceed on the Botanical analogy, and take a plant of the 
fame genus, and as near a-kin to it in habit as poffible. This plant 
is a fpecies of the Arbutus of Linnaeus ; what is mod a-kin to 

this genus, is the genus of Vaccinium. The Arbutus is a genus 
not very confidently made up, and it is ftill a difpute among Bota- 
nifts, whether feveral mould not be taken from the V actinium and 
put into this. There is in Britain only one fpecies of the Arbutus, 
found in the Ifle of Mull, by Floyd, bat this is fo rare, that we 

muft have recourfe to a fpecies of the Vactinium ; and certain it is, 
that there are feveral plants in the Arbutus^ which were formerly 

in the Vaccinium. The plant I would chufe as a fubftitute for the 

Uva Urfi is the Fit is Idceafemper virens foliis, &e* It occupies high 
grounds, and is to be found not unfrequently in the Highlands. I 
have already got a fpecimen of it; and (hall endeavour to procure 
more, and make proper experiments. The next lift in the Ca- 
talogue contains 



* It has fmce been found in great plenty in the Highlands of Scotland, by the late 
Pr, Millar ; fo that there is no occafion to have recourfe to the fubftitute here 
propofed. 

The 
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The INSPISSATED JUICES. 

Accdc and Hypo:: lis are almofl now unknown; by the accounts 
%**£ have of them, and by what I have feen of them, they ilem to 
re fimple and pure Aiiringents, but without any peculiar property 
which mould give them rhe preference to any Aftringents in pre- 
iint praclice. 

CATECHU, JAPAN EARTH. 

The name Terra Japokica is very improper, for Catechu is a 
vegetable infoiffitated juice, and that which is mod frequently em- 
ployed. It is a tolerable powerful Aftringent, and I have often 
experienced its erfecb in Diarrhoeas and Dyfenteries. I never ufed 
it in Fluor albus, profufion of the Men/es, &c, fo that I do not 
know whether its effects are propagated over the iyftem. Its virtues 
are equally extracted by water and ipirit, and it has no difagreeable 
fmell or tafte5 lb that the ufe of it is very proper. Though a 
fufcilance of no great value, we never get it pure, but adulterated 
with earths, &c. which may be dil cove red by el ut nation, and more 
erFc dually by folution. All this would lead us to endeavour to find 
for it a fubftirute of our own growth. 



SANGUIS DRACONIS, DRAGONS BLOOD. 

This is flill employed, but is no Aftringent. It is a pure refi- 

nous body, infoluble in aqueous mmjlrua> and probably in our prima 
via. It was probably introduced firft by its fignature, as all red 
plants were employed to Hop hemorrhages. It may be conveniently 
employed fbr forming Alum into pills, being melted with the Alum. 
For this purpofe it mould not be powdered, and only enters as a 
fourth of the whole. Our next lift is 



The BARKS. 

Cortex Granatorum & Qyerci are fubftances extremely aftrin- 
gent, with very little of any fcnfible Bitternefs. Their Aftringency 

is 
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is confirmed^ by their ufe in tanning, fo that I believe them effica- 
cious as any Aftringents externally applied. They have the con- 
veniency of being foluble in water, but then they afford but a 
weak impregnation, and long boiling deftroys their aftringent quality, 

CORTEX FRAXINI. 

This has a Bitternefs conjoined with its Aftringency, refembling- 
the Peruvian Bark, for which, both it and the Hippocaftaneus, 
which ought to have been fet down, have been employed as fub- 
flitutes ; and, as I have feen, with fuccefs. We have here Sir 
John FJoyer's teftimony of their being ufeful in Fevers, where they 
acted by promoting fw eat. 

The feeds of the Afh, too, have been employed in medicine, 
which have likewife a kind of Bitternefs, joined with their Aftrin- 
gency, called by Haller aromatic Acrimony ; and may be a medicine 
of confiderable efficacy. Both the Bark and Seed have been re- 
commended as nephritic and Iithontriptic. Glauber feems very 
confident in recommending them ; and Dr. Bold adds his teftimony 
to the fame virtues. If I have an opportunity, I /hall endeavour 
to make trial of them as a fubftitute for the Uva XJrfi* 



CORTEX 8IMAROUB£ 

This is an inftance of the fate of medicines, which, in fpite of 
being recommended with confidence, and teftimonies given of their 
fuccefs, often remained without a fair trial. The fault is common- 
ly in calling them Ipecific \ ib that when they are not found to an- 
fwer in all cafes, they are thought to be ufeful in none.. From its 
fenfible qualities, it is not aftringent, and from the French writers, 
it does not appear to be fo. Generally in large dofes it vomited and 
purged, and in (mall, was without any fenfible operation. It has 

been recommended in Dyfenteries, but I refer you to the French 
writers, Next follow 

Ff WOODS. 
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WOODS. 

Of thefe I have only mentioned one, - though feveral others arc 
common. All of them contain foraewhat of Aftringency, but have 
ether qualities joined, which render them unfit for this intention. 

LIGNUM CAMPECHENSE, LOGWOOD. 

Logwood, like other vegetable Aftringents, is very difficult of fo- 

Iction. It difcovers its aftringency, by fomewhat of an auftere 
ilyptic tafte, more manifeftly by its making an ink. Both from the 
fenGble qualities, and its making but a weak ink, I conceive it to 
be but a very weak aftringent, and alfo from its being ufed only 
in dccoflion. We endeavour to obviate this by bringing it into 
•aa e:s*Ui<3:, but the procefs is difficult, and feldom well executed, 
and the long boiling commonly deflroys the aftringency, as much as 
we endeavour to encreafe it by concentration. Some, however, 
think its weaknefs recommends it; but on repeated trial I have 
never found it of any efficacy. 



G A L L £, GALLS. 

This is an excrefcence ariling on trees, from the puncture of in- 
fers. In practice we confine ourfelves to the excrefcence of the 

oak, and commonly get it from foreign countries. However, all 
the Galls have a ftyptic quality, and I think the term ought to be 

mads general, and we Should employ any excrefcence of any tree 

produced in the fame manner. That Galls are a powerful Aftrin- 
gent, appears from their being univerfally preferred in making of 

ink, and very much in tanning. Galls are remarkable for giving 
out their Aftringency more copioufly in folutibn than any other ve- 
getable Aftringent, and therefore for external ufe, as in fomentation, 
c>V. I have always ufed them preferably to any other. They are 
certainly good Aftringents, and nothing but the doubts which I 
gave in general of the propriety of the ufe of vegetable Aftringents 

hinder their internal exhibition. They have ufed them in Inter- 
mittent 
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mitterit Fevers, as you may fee in the Memoirs of the French 

Academy; and as they are purely aftringent, it gives a doubt whe- 
ther Peruvian Bark-ads from its Aftringency, or other qualities. 

*'*■■■ 

A- 

, Having finiftied particular Aftringents, I have fet down in my lift, 
terms more or lels general, in Italic charader, comprehending me- 
dicines more or lefs fuited to our intention. 



«N 



1. ACIDS as ASTRINGENTS. 

p 

Thefe were formerly, mentioned in the Nutrientia, at a> in my 
lift, and will afterwards be fo more particularly in my eleventh 
head, the Antalkalina, at 1, and 2. I fhall only juft now fay fome- 
what on them as aftringent. 

That all Acids are Aftringents is pretty manifeft. Applied to the 
ikin they produce contradion and corrugation. Nothing is more 
common than for the weakeft Acids fo much to contrad the lips, as 
to take away their colour, hindering them to receive fo much red 
blood as they received in their natural ftate. With regard to the 
Aftringency of Acids, it may be, a queftion whether 'it is naturally 
conneded with particular Acids, or whether it is common to all, and 

only differs from the different concentration. Thus fome have 
imagined that the vitriolic and perhaps the muriatic AJm are 
ftronger than the nitrous or vegetable. Whatever is in this, to me 
there is certainly a difference between the foflile and vegetable Acids. 
The vegetable Acid, in opposition to the foflile, is capable of being 
changed in the frtma via by fermentation, and of having its acid 
nature deftroyed before they enter the blood. Again, the foflile Acid 
Simulates the excretories ; and if this effed is to be expeded from 
the vegetable, they muft be* given proportionably in greater quantity. 
I (hall go farther with, this observation, and fay, that of the vegetable 
Acid even a difference is to be made. The native Acid is more 
liable to undergo changes than the fermented, having both the 
vinous and acetous fermentations to go through, which are pail; in 
the fermented Aqid. Hence a queftion arifes, whether the acid 

Pfa fruits 
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fruits be recommended properly in the Dyfentery ? To me, indeed, 
in fuch cafes, vinegar would feem preferable, unlefs the native Acid 
had fo much acerbity with it, as to have the power of checking the 
putrefactive fermentation. Hence I imagine there is fome propriety 
in the practice of the German foldiers in the Dyfentery, of taking 
vinegar and cream. As Aftringents in the prima via, the fer- 
mented Acid may be proper, but wherever we want to have the 
effect of the Acid extended farther, as in Hemorrhages, there we 
ihould prefer the foffile Acids. Thefe have not only the power of 
producing contraction, but alfo diminim the mobility, acting as 
fedatives. With regard to the ufe of Aftringents in Hemorrhages, 
it has been objected to its propriety, as their Aftringency may often 
encreafe the impetus of the blood. Now the foflile Acids obviate 
this objection, for they not only conftringe, but alfo take off the 
encreafed impetus of the blood, both as acting like fedatives, by 
diminilhing their moving power, and on the fluids, as far as they 
enter into them, by allaying their inteftine motion. 



2. AUSTERE WINES, as ASTRINGENTS. 

Thefe act as acerb, but are liable to the fame objections as the 
native Acid. They have, indeed, gone through the vinous fermen- 
tation, but that generally imperfectly, and have rtill the acetous to 
undergo. By this means they may be troublefome in the prima 
via, and may there be changed before they enter into the blood. 
Burnt wines are properly employed as Aftringents, becaufe by this 
means their aufterity is encreafed, and they are rendered lefs liable 
to ferment. Upon the whole, aftringent wines are of little efficacy, 
and auftere wines are only to be preferred where a choice of wine 
is necefiary. In the choice of wines, often more nicety than judg- 
ment is mown ; and the colour, which is often artificial, directs more 
than the qualities. Red wines, however, are commonly preferable as 
acid and auftere. All (tie others, except the Mofelle and Rhenilb, 

are of a ftronger body, more fHmulant and heating, with lefs of 
the Aftringency. 

3. BIT- 
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3.BITTERS as ASTRINGENTS. 

Bitternefs is often conjoined with Aftringency, and it is doubtful 
whether Bitters themfelves are not aftringent. When combined to- 
gether they have been univerfally confidered as Tonics and Robo- 
rants. Whether this be owing to their Aftringency, or Bitternefs, 
fhall be afterwards confidered. 



4.SEDATIVES as ASTRINGENTS. 

Thefe are more indirectly fo than any of the former. I told you, 
that a chief ufe of Aftringents was in checking evacuations. Now 
this may be done either by the Aftringents, as contracting the veffels, 
or by the Sedatives, as diminifhing the impetus of the fluids. 

5. BALSAMICS as ASTRINGEN T S. 

Thefe are enumerated under my fourth clafs of medicines it/ 

They are fet down here, becaufe they are frequently prefcribed in 
preternatural and encreafed fecretions of the urinary paflages, in 
gleets, gonorrhoeas, &c. In the prima via, however, their effects 
feem oppofite to aftriction, and under the head of Stimulants, you 
will fee them confidered as laxatives, and, indeed, they often make 
excellent ones ,• fo that, on the whole, they are improperly confi- 
dered as Aftringents. I allow, indeed, that they will act in flop- 
ping a gleet j but that, I imagine, is from exciting an inflam- 
mation in the urinary paflages, to which they have a natural 
tendency, and a proof of this may be alledged, that Cant bar ides are 
employed in the fame intention. 

EXSICCANTS as confounded with ASTRINGENTS. 

Materia Medica writers commonly clafs thefe as Aftringents. 
Every dry powder may be employed for this purpofe, but none of 
them have "their effect internally. There is one indication of 
Exiiccants which occurs in practice, viz, in abforbing moifture on 

the 
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the furface of the body, as e. g. in cafes, of difagreeable and trou- 

b!efome fweats, &c. Aflringents here would be dangeroufly em- 
ployed, as checking, perhaps, critical evacuation, of which exficcant 
powders will take off the difagreeable nefs, without oppreffing the 
diichargc In Eryfipslas, and affection of the rete mucofum> thefe 
powders do not ad as repellents or aftringent, but by abforbing an 
acrid mucus, which is often apt to exfude and taint the neighbour- 
ing parts. Powders of boles and chalks have been employed ; but 
thefe make a hard craft with the mucus, and mealy powders have 

a better effect, which aever fhould be too fine, and thus oatmeal 
anfwers better than flour, as it abforbs the mucus better, and is not 
fo apt to harden. Thefe I have frequently feen anfwer, after ipU 
rituous and oily medicines, and Saccbarum faturm\ &c. had been 
applied, without effect, in allaying and difcufling the inflamma- 
tion. If the meal be fixed in the cloth applied, it anfwers fo much 
the better, and hence the proper practice of the poor people, in 
ining, as an application, the in fide of the meal fack. 

Aflringents being now finiihed, we {hall next proceed to our third 
general head, viz. Emollients. 

E M O L L I E N T I A. 

Thefe are fuch medicines as diminim the cohefion of the fimple 
folids, in oppofition to Aflringents. The operation of Aflringents 
is difficult to explain, and is flill doubtful, that of Emollients is 
hardly fo. Whether w ? e confide r the fimple folids as compofed of 
earth, interfperfed with gluten, or take them as a mixt, they may 
be foftened by the interpolation of fluid parts, or by thinning the 
gluten. Pollibly the term laxative would be more proper than 
emollient, but we are obliged to retain the latter, as the former 
would be apt to be confounded with eccoprotics. Emollients are 
applied with a double intention, not only to diminifh the cohefion, 
hut to foften ; and may ad, either by diffolving the gluten, or by 

introducing a larger proportion of fluid parts into the compofition 

of the fibre. Perhaps their action ought not to be entirely confined 

to 
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to this. Around ever/ foKd fibre there is a proportion of cellular 

membrane ; nay, fome have fuppofed, that the whole folids of the 
body are only condenfed cellular membrane. Hence, then, Emol*-. 
lients, without entering into the compofition of the folid fibre, may 
aft upon them, and produce relaxation, by more fluids being inter- 
pofed in the cellular texture. 
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We can hardly fay, that Emollients aft upon the moving fibres*.- 
They can only do fo, in fo far as tenfion and firmnefs of the iimple 
fibres is connected with the ofcillatory power of the folida viva.- 
It is not the fame with' the Emollients as with the Aftringents * 
for thefe laft always extend" their action, and have fomewhat of a 
. Simulating power. If the Emollients propagate their action, it is 
only in fo far as they alter the equilibrium, i, e. in caufing an in- 
creafed flow of fluid to the part relaxed. Hence they have been 
fuppofed Derivatives, but they are very feldom ufed jimply in this 
intention. Thus we feldom ufe plain oil, e. g. as a Derivative, 
but 'commonly aflift our Emollients with warmth, which' here acts 
as a itimulant, and determines a greater flow of humours to the 
part. The operation of Emollients occurs only externally \ for 
we can have but little conception of internal Emollients : We can- 
not fuppofe them given in any quantity, fufficient to be introduced 
in fuch proportion, to every folid fibre, as to bring on an univerfal 
relaxation. Indeed, by fimple water, we may diminifh the den-- 

fity of the blood, and bring on laxity, and debility of the fyflem ,* 
but that this is purely by applying an Emollient to the fimple 
folids, is hardly conceivable. Emollients may have fome effect 
rri the prima vice, and relax the ifomach and inteftines ,♦ but' even 
there, I am" perfuaded, their operation is perfectly, different from 

fimple relaxation ; for the inteftines are lined with a mucus, which- 
will hinder their immediate application to the folid fibres. The' 
effect of warm .water on the ftomach is" a very difficult problem.- ! 
After 5 reflexion, I have not' thought of any thing more fatif- 
factory than this, viz. that Nature has given us an inclination for 
cold, and an averfion for warm water, which, though a mod mild 

fubftance. 
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fubftance, is often rejected in vomiting, 6fe This is all that cafl 
be faid with regard to the operation of Emollients; we now 
proceed to 

INDICATIONS of EMOLLIENTS. 

i. They are indicated in every cafe of too much drynefs of the 
fimple folids. Here they can only be applied externally, where 
there are fiiTures, chaps, and indurations of the furface. 2. Emol- 
lients are indicated in all cafes of rigidity, whether it exift in the 
fimple folids, or in the moving fibres. Where the firir, are within 
our reach, the effects of Emollients are evident ; with regard to 
the moving fibres, Emollients may ad in fo far as they fill the cel- 
lular texture with water, oil, or mucilage ; thus taking off the 
tenfion of the folid fibres, and (0 diminiftiing the ofcillation of the 
moving. 3. Independentof a morbid rigidity, Emollients are indicated 

in cafes of inflammation. 4. Emollients are indicated, wherever we 
want to induce a greater laxity, for the fake of derivation or re- 
vulfion. I will not determine here, -whether they operate in this 
caic by the heat commonly joined with them, or by their moiflure ; 
or whether the relaxation is confined to a particular part, or ex- 
tended over the lyftem. Certain it is, that tenfion is neceflary to 
the fyftem, and that this tenfion depends on the tenfion of the 
neighbouring parts, and ib of the whole fyftem ; and it is to be 
imputed to this, that relaxants, applied to a particular part, will 
fometimes induce a relaxation of the whole body. 



It is not, however, probable, that they go commonly to this 
degree. In all thefe cafes, Emollients are externally applied. In- * 
ternally, by thefe we cannot conceive any confiderable relaxation 
induced on particular parts, which mull only be effected by a ge- 
neral relaxation of the fyftem, which muft be very flow and gra- 
dual. They may act, indeed, internally, not as Emollients, but 
as Demulcents, covering acrimony, which, as Emollients, they 
would only dilate. 



PART 
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PARTS of EMOLLIENTS in which their VIRTUES refide* 

- Wherever any fubfbinces act as Emollients, it is in confequence 
of the water, oil, or mucilage they contain 1 % which, wherever 
they occur without acrimony, are emollient ; and wherever that 
virtue takes place, it is in confequence of one or more of thefe. 
Water, as penetrating more immediately, is, perhaps, moft con- 
futable in producing relaxation; but then it has the difadvantagc 
of being foon diflipated, of taking off with it part of the animal 
gluten, and of- leaving the folids more friable than before. If oil 
could be as eafily introduced, its effects would be much more du-' 
rable, without the inconveniency of water. The' extremities of 
the apertures of the vefTels on the furface are extremely apt to 

be affected with any thing blocking them up. In warm countries, 

where fordes are very apt to adhere to the /kin, warm bath is ufed 
to clean them off. At the fame time unction is ufed to obviate 
the crifpature; to which the- fkin would be liable, to prevent its 
.chapping, &c. Mucilages, compofed of oil and water, are of a 
mixed nature, more approaching to water, perhaps, in its penetra-* 
tion, and certainly in its leaving the part more dry and. friable. 
With regard to the ufe of oil, it is fuppofed an improper Emollient, 
as from its. tenacity it may flop perforation, on which account it 
has been thought that it ought to be rejected in Surgery, All of 
this theory feems to be unfound. If fuch was its property in 
warm countries, where perfpiration- is fo necefTary, it would not be 
much ufed. I imagine, that, imlefs where it is fo thick as to dry 
on the fkin, and entangle the dun: in the air, and the fordes of the 
fkin, it can hardly affect perfpiration. .Hence, then, the' practice 

of the warm countries mould always be taken together, unction 

and warm .bathing. Perfpiration flows with fome force, from the 
fkin, as any one may pbferve, who will take the trouble to .render 
it vifible. This velocity is fo great, that it would feem to be ca 7 
pable of overcoming the refinance of any fuch fluid as oil. Nay,- 
I have fuppofed that oil toay "excite perfpiration, by relaxing the 

orifices of the veiTels; at leaft fome of its effects feem to fay fo. 

G g I can- 
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I cannot account for this phenomenon otherwife, e. g. in a Coryza, 
where the inner membrane of the nofe is fo fwelled and tumbled, 
as hardly to allow of breathing, which complaint is fo frequent in 
children, as often to prevent their fucking. I have feen relief 
given by oil or butter. In the Angina, it was formerly the prac- 
tice to employ a bland oil externally, but camphorated oil, with 

cauftic alkali, arc now commonly employed. The common people 
ilill ufc butter, or oil, which gives a confiderable relaxation to the 
internal fweliing, by producing a relaxation externally, and pro- 
moting the perfpiration of the part. It may, indeed, aft, in fome 
meafure, by changing the equilibrium ; but it is very plain that it 
muft, chiefly, in the manner obferved. 

3. Scnfible qualities 'which di/cover Emollients* A bland, muci- 
laginous, or oily tafte, without acrimony. 

4, PHARMACEUTICAL TREATMENT. 

Emollients are always extracted by water, in oppofition to {pi- 
rituoos menftruai whofe effefts are oppofke to relaxation. In fome 

cafes they may be extracted by oil, where an oily matter is to be 
obtained 5 but I would alledge, that vegetable matters, which con- 
tain much oil, will not give it out to oil, and that it would be 
much better obtained by expreffion. 



PARTICULAR EMOLLIENTS. 

With regard to thefe, they are ranged under three heads, of 
Water, Mucilage, and Oil. 

1. A QJtf A* et A QJJ O S A BLAND A. 



With regard to the emollient virtue of thefe, we have already 
fpokenj and of their other virtues fhall ipeak afterwara>. In 
praftice, Water is what they chiefly derive their effect from j we 

indeed endeavour to impregnate this, but, while the Water is in, 

con- 
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confiderable proportion, this impregnation adds or diminifhes little 

from its virtue. We muft not, however, neglect to talk of the ve- 
getables which have been employed. 



COLUMNIFERA 

Vide Catal. letter a. 

This is a natural order, as much fo as any, and comprehends a 
great many genera and /pedes. I have only fet down two of the 
genera, which enter our Difpenfatory Lift, though I make no doubt 
but all the others might be equally employed, in deficiency of 
thefe 1 for, as far as they are expofed to our examination, they all 
agree in being bland and mucilaginous. The mod powerful we 

know, are the roots of Alt baa, which afford a mucilage of very 
great ufe as a Demulcent. Externally it may be of fome ufe as an 

Emollient, but as it is commonly fo much diluted with water, the 
emollient effects of it are chiefly to be imputed to that. 

Both for an Emollient and Demulcent, the root fhould not be 

employed as recently dug up, nor, at the fame time, too much 

dried. In the one cafe it is too much diluted with water, in the 
other the mucilage is not eafily extradted, fo that an intermediate 
ftate, between both thefe, is to be chofen, which, I imagine, is 
feldom the cafe in our {hops. Althaa root might be prepared in 

the fame manner as Salep, and, in a powder of that kind, it would 
yield its mucilage much more eafily. 

The Maka has nearly the fame qualities, but inferior in degree. 

FARINOSA. 

The chief of thefe have been enumerated under the Nutrient ia. \ 
have added here fome not fo commonly known. With regard to thefe, 
they are fit for Emollients, as containing much oil. I mentioned their 

difference with regard to their oil under theNutrientia. Hence you will 

fee, how the Farina of the £>ggumina is an Emollient* preferable to 

C g 2 that 
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that of the Cerealia. Sometimes xhtit meals are employed in- 
poultices externally. Thofe made of the Ccrealia (ban dry, while, 
thole of the Legumina are more oily, and retain their moifhire, 
much longer. They have been employed as favourite 'applications 
to the eyes. For this purpofe bean-meal is better than oat- meal, 
and that again than wheat-meal, as attracting more moilture, and 
not being fo apt to harden. Thus much faid with regard to Farinofa 
in general, I proceed to the particular fubftances fet down in the 
Catalogue. 

SEMEN CANNABIS, HEMP-SEED, 

In fome countries this is employed as food. It is here doubted 
whether it ought to be applied externally, as medicine. The plant 
is very acrid, the feeds, contrary to the opinion of fbme, farinaceous 
and mild. A Phy£cian here, fond of refinements, ufed to employ 
it as food to his patients, and I have never feen it, in valetudinarians, 
even in confiderable quantity, produce any bad effect:. With regard 
to its ufe as an Emollient, it is an oily feed, affording its oil by 
expreiiionj but not in any frch quantity as the Semen Lini, and 
therefore may be disregarded. 

SEMEN CYDONIORUM, QUINCE SEED. 

It approaches the Cerealia, and might be ufed in the fame man- 
ner, as a food. It affords a mucilage without feparation of oil, 
which is very eafily extracted, on the account of its being diffufible in 
water ; which has made me lament our not having it in this country. 
It is remarkable of Salep, that a fmall quantity of it thickens much 
water, but the Quince-feed has this effect more remarkably. In- 
fufed in water it does not fit heavy on the ftomach. They would 
not aniwer imported into this country, as they do not keep long 
without turning rancid. 

SEMEN FiENUGRjfcCJ, FENUGREEK SEED. 

This contains an oily mucilage, conjoined with an acrimony and 

disagreeable rank odour, which has confined its internal ufe to the 

farriers 
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farriers practice. It is a firm compact fubftance, difficultly extracted. . 
It may be good in poultices, but then mull be accurately powdered, 

and if kept in this (late, is very apt to be adulterated, as we find in 
the Farina Fanugraci of the farriers. All the foregoing I neglect 
for the following, -TVS. ' 

- m » 

SEMEN LIN I, LINT SEED; 

» r 

* 1 

which has every advantage of mucilage and oil in its Ccsd, and 
both externally and internally anfwers every purpofe of the reft. 
From 'its large proportion of oil it is difagreeable.to fome ftomachs, 
and cannot be introduced in fufhxient quantity. Hence, in thefe 
cafes, as a fubftitute for it, the frequent and proper ufe of the 

Althcea root. 

SEMEN PSYLLIl, FLEA WORT. 

V 

This, is the feed of an acrid plant, which contains fome mucilage, 
with fomewhat of the fame acrimony; which renders it naufeous 
and difagreeable. For thefe reafons, and as a foreign plant, it may 

very properly be neglected. 

So much with regard to the particular Farlnofa as Emollients. 

Many more' of this clafs might have been mentioned ; but I 
doubt, whether even thofe fet down are ' properly employed. In 
fhort, any mild plant, with, much water, might have been added 
to the lift j but except they contain much oil, or mucilage, they may 

be neglected as Emollients. 

OLERACEiE. 

Phyficians, fenfible of the neceffity of oil, ' or mucilage, for 
conftitutingan emollient virtue, have explained the effects of thefe. 
as Emollients, from a faline nitrous quality. With regard ro : any 
faline quality fattening our fibres, I take it to be impoffible; allow- 
ing it were, the neutral, in the fmall quantity contained- in thefe 
plants, could not have this effect, and if a large one were ufed, its " 
flimulus would counteract • the! intention ; and therefore, from any 

• fuppofed 
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fuppoied nitrous quality, the effects of the OUracea, or mifcellaneou* 
lift, are purely imaginary. One cafe, given in proof of this manner 
of action, is a deception, viz. their uie in emollient clyfters, which 
are commonly mere Emollients, combined with a moderate frimulus, 

which thefe naturally afford from the fait they contain. 

ATRIPLEX, BETA, ARRACHE, BEET. 

Thefe contain no a&ive qualities ; fo that nothing particular can 
be laid upon them. 

BONUS HENRICUS, ENGLISH MERCURY, 

I mention, as an inftance of the neceffity of acquiring the various 
iynonyma in Botany. The botanical name has been applied equally 
to this and French Mercury, which is an acrid plant, and is com- 
monly mi (taken for the Bonus Henricus, which is mild, and kept 
for it in the mops. Perhaps the miftake has been ufeful, as it may 
fucceed better in clyftcrs ; but as an Emollient, its effects' are very 
wide of the Bonus Uatricus. 

MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 

FUeGsteL letter d. 

ALSINE, CHICKWEED. 



This is a mild, infipid plant, ranked fometimes as Aftringenr, 
fometimes as Emollient, but in either intention its virtues are in- 
confidcrable. 



BRANCA URSINA. 
This is fbmewhat mucilaginous, but inconfiderably fb. 

MELILOTUS, MELILOT. 

This commonly ftands as an Emollient, but its acrimony prevents 
this virtue. It belongs to the m3d dais of the Legumina, which 
are employed as food to domelHc animals ; but is much more acrid 
than any of its ckfs. h was formerly introduced into our planters, 
but even here, I have feen bad efle&s, from its acrimony. Hence, 

and for its being fo apt to be adulterated with Bcrago, it is very pro- 
perly rejected. P A- 
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PARIETARlA, PELLITORY. 

There is no foundation for the emollient quality of the Parieta- 
r-ia. If any, it is on the fame footing as the Oleracea, from its 

having fomewhat of a nitrous quality. It has, too, fomewhat of 
Aftringency. Jt may be fafely, but ineffectually employed. Any 
inconfiderable peroral and diuretic virtue it has, rauft be owing to 
other qualities than that of emollient. 

SAPONARIA, SOPEWORT. 

This has probably entered into the lift of Emollients, from the 

foapy fmoothnefs of its leaves; but its juice has no pretention to fuch 
quality, being rather acrid. Hence it has bean recommended as 
aperient and diuretic. 

VERBASCUM, MULLEIN. 

i 

This, too, feems to have been reckoned emollient, from the foft- 
nefs and fmoothnefs of its leaves. It furprizes me to fee it has 
been called emollient, and demulcent; for it has no fenfible muci- 
lage, belongs to the acrid clafs of the Lurida, and, when chewed, 
gives no tafte at firft, but afterwards difcovers a confiderable latent 
acrimony, Itv thefe heads, you fee, I have often been obliged to 
deal in negative virtues. I however, thought it proper to mark 
fome fubftances, in order to give you my reafons for rejecting them. 



RADIX LILIOR. ALB. k CEPJE C C T JE. 

Both contain a gluey, mucilaginous matter, with fome acrimony, 
which is diffipated by boiling; fo that they are extremely. proper in- 
gredients in all emollient poultices. 

OLE A. PRESSA JBrL-A N P A. 

* Vegetable oils, if equally bland, have" all the fame virtues; fo 
that there is no making a diftindion of them as fome have done. 

They 
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Thev may fometimss be extracted by deeofrion.; but more com- 
monly by expremon. 

IMOLLII^TU EX ANIMALIBUS. 

The fame mav be (aid of thefe as of the former. Milk, is fet 
down firft as containing oil, but it rather belongs to the watery li- 
quors, and I imagine is emollient chiefly from the water it contains. 
All the others mentioned, are only different forms of mild and 
bland oils. 

They are much of the fame confidence ,• and if equally bland, 
I cannot imagine they have different virtues, which are the fame 
as thofe of the vegetable oils ; although, fometimes, their con- 
fidence may vary their ufe, and make them keep longer. The 
Axungia, or fat of the Viper, has been recommended as a peculiar 
remedy applied to the eyes, but any mild animal, and equally fluid 
fat, would anfwer the fame purpofe. 

We have now finifhed the confideration of the Medicines, which 
act on the fimple Solids, We (hall next confider thofe, which act 
on the living Fibres. I (hall here repeat an obfervation formerly 
made, viz. that the medicines which aft on the iimple folids do 
not deferve all that notice they have commonly had in our fyftems. 
The obfervations indeed on the Nutrientia are unavoidable, but 
thofe which alter the fimple folids occafionally, are of very little 
importance. I obferved the Emollients were almoft confined to ex- 
ternal application, and even there, did not propagate their effefts 
much beyond the part affefted. The Aftringents were of more 
coniiderable and more extenfive operation, but then their effefts 
were not entirely confined to the (imple folids, and if they were 
confined to medicines afting merely on the fimple folids, we (hould 
make bat very inconfiderable and very flow changes. The Medi- 
cines, we are now to confider* are of more extenfive ooeration : 



but as the operation is more extended, (b the theories are more doubt- 
ful. The laws of the nervous power are little known,, and the 

ex- 
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explanation of any operation, depending on it, muft be involved in 
the fame obfeurity. 

STIMULANTIA. 

r 

Thefe are fuch medicines as excite the action of the moving fi- 
bres in living animal bodies. On the dead body they have no 
operation. Whatever excites motion in an animal body, is a Stimu- 
lus; Medicines, which have this effect, are called Stimulants : Firft, 

with regard to their 

MANNER of OPERATION. 

Here Stimulants, perhaps, may be confidered as of two kinds ; 
Firft, Thofe which are indirect, /'. e. which act on the organs of 
fenfe, by which means a perception is excited in the Senforium com- 
rnune, which, acling there, determines the nervous power to flow 
more copioufly into the whole, or a particular part of the iyftem; 
Secondly, Thofe which are direct, i. e. becaufe they are imagined to 
act directly on the moving fibres. The indirect are the moil com- 
mon and univerfal ; infomuch that it Las been a queftion, whe- 
ther the direct action of Stimulants ever takes place, and whether it 
is not always in confequence of impreffions on the organs of fenfe. 
But there is nothing more evident, than that Stimulants may excite 
motion in the moving fibres themfelves, independent of any con- 
nection with the Senforium commune. Thus we may feparate a An- 
gle moving fibre from the body, where there cannot be any con- 
nection fuppofed with the Senforium commune ; and yet, while heat 
remains in it, it is capable of having a motion* excited in it by 
Stimulants. Hence I would alledgc, that when the living body is 
entire, that medicines may act directly on the moving fibres, be- 
caufe, in many inftances, no effects on the Senforium commune are 
previoufly evident. The metaphyfical Phyfiologifts have fuppofed 
the abfolute neceflity of a fentient principle prefent in every 
action j and if, fometimes, there is a want of confeioufneft, they 
fay that this is deftroyed by repetition and habit -, and, indeed, in 

H h many 
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many xnihnces, this feems to be the cafe. Thus the motions of 
our eyes are owing to fenfations excited by the impreifions of light; 

but coiiom has fo familiarized this, that motions come to be ex- 
cited without our direction. But furely there is" no habit of emetics 
or purgatives, 2nd thefe do not produce their effects on the fenfe 
till the evacuation is made ; and if they are fometirnes attended 
with pain, this is not produced directly by the medicine, but by its 
efrl-ct, the frafmodic contraction. 

From thefe, and other considerations, we mufl admit of two 
kinds of Stimulants. With regard to their operation, in both 
cafes the theory is difficult. In cafes of fenfation, fome kind 
cf mechanical impulfe is fufBciently evident; but we can hardly 
fuppole, that from this we mult deduce its effects. The 
motions produced, are not to be lb accounted for. The effects 
2 re not 2t all proportional to the force of impreffion, u e, the 

force of mechanical impulfe. Weak impreffions often produce 
ftrong fenfation, and ftrong impreffions oftner extend no farther 
than the part to which they are applied. I own it is to be wiihed, 
and the Phyfiologifts are in the right to endeavour to account for 
motions, as near as may be, from mechanical operation. Thus it 
is common to obferve, that fharp pointed bodies flimulate, and 

juilly, in fome meafure, fuch effect may be attributed to the figure, 

and motions thus excited may properly enough be faid to be pro- 
duced from mechanical flimulus. However, Stimulants are not 
alone fharp or pointed bodies. Every thing impreffed on the -fibres, 

which flretches them out, whether it be blunt or not, proves a 
Stimulus, and catfes contraction. From this effect of ft retching,, 
joined with that of points, have Phyfiologifts laid down a rule, viz, 
that whatever approaches to produce a fblution of continuity is a 
Stimulus. But it is extremely difficult to prove this; and our 
fibres may be put in motion by fuch caufes as will not act in this 
manner. However, let us grant this for the prefent, yet it will have 
little effect in accounting for Stimuli; and it is as difficult as to ac- 
count for the tremor of the air producing found, or that of the rays 

of 
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of light our ideas of light. Nay, it is thought by Phyfiologifts, 

that we might have been fo conftituted, that what now produces 
odour might have produced light, et contra, &c* Thus you plainly 
fee, we cannot account for fuch efFe&s from a mechanical operation,- 
and, indeed, impreflions on our fenfes, with regard to the ideas 
produced, and their effects, are by no means mechanical, or expli- 
cable upon any theory we know. Even the changes made on the 
fimple fibres cannot be thus explained. The operation of cold is 

direftly contrary to the folution of continuity, for it afts by con- 
denfing or encreafing, and yet this is certainly a Stimulus. In fhort, 
we are fenfible to every mode of motion, if fenfible at all, and to 
every condition in which the fibres may be in. 

I i 

Hence the difference Phyficians have made between mechanical 
and chemical Stimuli; the firft, where the operation can be explained 
from the figure j the fecond, where it depends on the operation of 
fmall parts of bodies upon each other, from a peculiar property 
which we do not know. I mention all this, not for any affiftance it 
will give us in our difcuflion, but in order to avoid foolifh theories. 

Whatever we fee ftimulates the body, we call it acrid, or fharp. 
The former term is very proper, but where we fay the operation 
depends upon figure, we can explain nothing from it ; fo that the 

Corpufcularian doctrine is very frivolous. The operation of Stimuli 
requires a chemical theory, with which we are not yet provided; 
but although we cannot explain the dircfl operation, yet we have 

fome obfervations to make concerning it. 

1. The operation of Stimulus of two kinds ; firft, that which is in 
common, or general to the fyftem, and is liable to affect every fibre; 
fecondly, that which is confined to a particular part of the iyftem 
only. Impreffions, made on our fenfes, give us a notion of ipecific. 
Stimuli. There are plainly certain parts of the body liable to be 
affected with particular Stimuli, as, the. eye with the rays of light, 
Gfa The organs of fenfe are not afcertained. Five piincipal are 
fuppofed,- but many more are comprehended under the Touch, 

H h 2 All 
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All this leads as into the notion of fpecific Stimuli -, but we are often 
apt to be miftaken, and conceive fpecifics, where there is only a, 
common and general operation. Thus we are very apt to confider 
as foch, thofe medicines which are neceffarily firft applied to, and 
obliged to ad on, a particular organ. Thus every medicine which 
is fwal lowed, muft fir ft thus neceffarily aft on the throat and fto- 
mach, but is no fpecific. Thus emetics are fubftances of confider- 
able acrimony, and ready folution; in confequence of which they 
ftimulate the ftomach, and are thrown out before they arrive at the 
inteftines ; but we know that, if from difficult folubility thsy do 
not ad upon the ftomach, they will arrive at the inteftines, and 
will al fo ad upon thefc. We arc very ready to imagine here, 
that there is a fpecific adion. No doubt emetics are more difnofed 
to operate on the fibres of the ftomach, and purgatives on thofe of 
the inteftines ,- but thefe effeds entirely depend on the quantity and 
lblubility of the medicine, and fenfibility of the part ; nay, even if any 
of thefe get into the blood veffels they will aft there like wife. 

2. There is another cafe, in which we may be deceived in the 
fpecific adion of medicines, viz. when they are carried into the 
blood veffels. Here we are very ready to call fuch medicine as 
operates more on one fecretion than another, a fpecific. But here 

we are apt to be deceived from any circumftances which may de- 
termine the operation to particular organs, viz. from particular al- 
liances to certain menftrua, as, e.g. that of faline fubftances with the 

watery part of the blood, by which means they go off by the kid- 
neys, and thus prove a Stimulus to them, without ading fpecifi- 
cally : For thefe very fubftances may alfo, by other means, be deter- 
mined to other fecretions. Thus, if the pores of the fkin are fhut, 
thefe medicines will go off by the kidneys ; but if by any means, as 
lying in bed, they are rendered open, thefe medicines will be de- 
termined to that more general excretory, the fkin : And it is a 
common obfervation, that the fame medicine may be indifferently 
diuretic, diaphoretic, or pedoral ; the laft in fo far as they promote 
the fecretion of mucus in the lungs, the reafon of which effed, 
however, is not fo eaiy to explain. -, 

*5 
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3. Medicines have been fuppofed to have a fpecific virtue, on a 

fuppofition that they have a peculiar power of altering the texture 
of our blood, infpiflating or attenuating it, viz, by preparing a 

great quantity of matter for particular operations. Thus the ope-r 
nation of Mercury has been fuppofed to be fpecific with regard to 
the falivary glands. Others, however, fuppofe that proceeds, from the 
Mercury being more particularly afibciated to fuch parts of the blood 
as pafs by the falivary glands,, and that hence it exerts its Stimulus 
more particularly there,- which otherwife it does in common to 
the whole fy^em. Thefe are the arguments which are brought 
again ft fpecific Stimuli, If medicines, applied to the external part 
of the body, be abforbed, and then aft always on a particular part, 
fuch may be fuppofed fpecific. Again, if in . injecting fubftances 
into the blood veffels, fuch medicines are always feen to exert their 
effects on particular parts, as, e. g. if jalap always purges, and ipeca- 
cuanha vomits, fuch may be reckoned fpecific, for fuch medicines 
muft be poured out promifcuoufly on all the glands at once, and 

fhould therefore ftimulate them all alike. At the fame time, there 
are ftill difficulties to obviate the various caufes, which may deter- 
mine the operation to peculiar parts. There are who, not con- 

fidering thefe difficulties, have been very fond of fpecific Stimuli. 
Some thus have fuppofed different effects of different medicines 
acting on the nervous power, and affecting the Sen/or -turn commune* 

Some they have fuppofed acting on the organs of voluntary motions, 

others more particularly on the heart and blood veflels. Hence has * 
arifen the diftinction between Cardiac and Cephalic. But I know 
no inftance where fuch effects take place. 

4. Another difference of Stimulants has been made from the de- 
gree of force. Linnseus's definition of Stimulants is, Stimulantia 
fecretianes inch ant. This certainly very often they do, by acting on- 
the excretory organ. Formerly, when I talked of my divifion of 
medicines, which acted on the fluids, into the Alterantia and Eva~ 
cuantia, I obferved that in thefe the medicines act on the moving 
fibres, and only from their more direct application to the fibres of a 

particular 
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particular organ, excited that evacuation. Here let me add, that, 
taking any particular part of the body, to which a Stimulant is 
applied, if excretory orifices be the part, their fecretion will be pro- 
duced ; if not, the action of the Stimulus will extend to the moving 
fibres of the fecretory organ, and caufe a greater flow of blood to 
the part, and prove rubifaciens, which is the firft appearance of 
inflammation ; and, if the Stimulus be ftrong, inflammation itfelf ; 
and if in a certain degree of inflammation the rete mucofum be affecled, 
raiie blifters, and perhaps gangrene. This laft has given occafion 
to a particular term appliea 1 , Epifpaftica, in Latin Attr&hentia, 

Abltra&ing from effects upon the fluids, we now go back 
to confider the effects of Stimulants on the moving fibres them- 
ielves. Thefe have been diftinguifhed into two kinds. Two 
ibrts of motions our moving fibres are liable to, Contraction and 
Relaxation. A Stimulus, as producing either a fingle contrac- 
tion, or alternate ofcillations, is faid to produce tonic or clonic 
motions. How far this dittin&ion is of much ufe, or well 
underftood, I am doubtful. I can eafily fee the action of the 
moving fibres depending on the tenfion of the Ample fibres, and 
the influx of the nervous power * taken together. I can conceive 
a medicine producing an influx of the nervous power, and cauf- 
ing alternate contractions ,• Mut where the fibres, as is faid of tonic 
motions, are itill in a condition to perform their functions, that there 
a fingle contraction is produced, is impoilible for me to ima- 
gine. For my part, I have no notion of a fimple contraction, but 
what is durable, and cannot conceive, that by this means a tone 
can be given to the parts. What I would underftand by giving 
tone to the moving fibres is, (the tenlion of the fimple fibres being 
given,) caufing a greater influx of the nervous power into the parts 
without contraction. Wherever a fimple contraction is produced, it 
is the effect of a ftronger degree of Stimulus, caufing in the organs 
of voluntary motion an involuntary contraction, in the involuntary 



* The £rft procurable by Aftringents, the fecond by moderate Stimulus. 
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organs a firm, fixed, and durable contra&ion, or what is called 
Spafm. If then we diftinguifti properly, we mall find that fimple 
and alternate contraction, differ only in degree, and are not oppo- 
fite ; the firft, or fpafmodic affection, produced by the -ftrongeft de- 
gree of Stimulus; the laft, or what might be called the clonic, by 
a weaker degree of Stimulus, caufing alternate contraction and 
relaxation. 

EFFECTS of STIMULANTS. 

Stimulants extend their effects to parts very diftant from 
thofe to which they are applied; in moft of them to fome di- 
ftaftce, in others to the whole fyftem. In different Stimuli, their 
effects differ in degree and kind. Some are difpofed to affeft diftant 
parts, but thofe very flightly. Thus a pimple on the haunch affects, 
as has been obferved, the oppofite fhoulder ; and I myfelf, if a dog 
with his tongue a little rough licks my hand, feel an uneafy tickling 

in the foles of my feet. The difference in the effe£ts of Stimuli in 
the parts to which they are applied feems to depend on arbitrary 

laws of the animal ceconomy. Thus fneezing is produced from 
.tickling the nofe, coughing from any part of the trachaa, Wc, 
People here may talk of confent of nerves, but this will not anfwer 
.to explain the effect. From thefe inftances, .we can only obferve, 
that the effects of Stimuli may be ftrangely diversified. I entered 
upon all this, chiefly for this obfervation, that many, and perhaps 
moft medicines act on the ftomach, and, in confequence of their 
Stimulus there, propagate their effects over the fyftem. It is no 
objection to this, that we are not able to explain the method oftheir 
action, on thefe diftant parts. The action of Stimulants are very 
much regulated by habit and cuftomj in fo far as they acton the 
organs of fenfe, repetition diminishes the force of the impreflion ; 
fo that to produce the fame effect after a {hort time, a greater im- 
preffion is neceffary, and an increafed dofe to produce the fame ef- 
fect. A difference here occurs in practice, which we do not know 
very well to diftinguifh in theory. There is a difference in the action 
of Stimuli in producing motion or fenfation. Wherever motions are 

excited: 
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excited by Stimuli, repetition renders them more eafily fo, and upon 
{lighter caufes ; but Senfations again upon repetition, are rendered 
more flight. In other words, cuftom increafes the facility of aft he 
motions, and diminifhes that of pajtve. From what I have laid 
of the effed of Stimuli producing different motions, they may eafily 
be conceived of great number, and con fide r able variety -, of greater 
than I can here enumerate. I have in my lift neglected the 
Evacuants, and only fet down fuch Stimulants as produce general 
motions without regard to particular Evacuations. 



INDICATIONS of STIMULANTS. 

They are indicated in all cafes of languid motion, L e. nc 
uerely in weaknefs; but in all cafes where the motion of th 

Vftem is inert, weak, and flow. 



i. EFFECTS in the SYSTEM of BLOOD-VESSELS, 

i. They are indicated, where the motion of the blood is fud- 
denly flopped, as in fainting, &c. 2. Where the degree of lan- 
guor is neither fo fudden, nor fo inconfiderable, but more per- 
manent in its kind, e. g. in the Chlorofis, a difeafe often arifing 
from affections of the uterus ; but may alio fome times from other 
caufes. Analagous to this is the Cachexy, a complicated term, 
where in confequence of various obftruttions of the vifcera, a lan- 
guor and inertia is endued in the fyftem. Stimulants here are efpc- 
ciaily of ufe, where that inertia is manifeftly fo great, as to be at- 
tended with ftagnation of the fluids in particular parts 5 as in Ca- 
chexy with Dropfy 5 or, as Materia Medica writers obferve, in Phleg- 
matic habits. 3, Here, and in the following cafe, the inertia of 
the blood-veffels is of a more fubtile kind. Stimulants are indicat- 



ed in Gangrene, which is the effeft often of motion and inflamma- 
tion -, but in particular cafes comes on from an Oedematous Swell- 
ing,. Hydropic and Cacheftic ftate of the body ,• and in thefe cafes are 
Stimulants neccfiary. In fome cafes, even where Gangrene proceeds 
from Inflammation 1 L e. when afterwards an inertia fucceds, are 

Stimulants 
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Stimulants found ufeful. 4. They are indicated in Intermittent 
Fevers, where the returning fit is often obviated by their ufe. I 
fliall not here enter into the theory of Fevers, nor confider whether 
the inertia liquidi nervoji be that caufe. It is enough to fay, that 
the attack of the paroxyfm is always attended with inertia, where it 
is eafy to fee how Stimulants will adl. They are alfo recommended 
in cafes of Continued Fevers, but here their ufe is more uncertain 
than in Intermittent. Our theory of Fevers renders it difficult to 
know, when we ought to commence the ftimulant, or lay afide the 
antiphlogiftic method. 
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2. EFFECTS on the NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

There are cafes where the inertia is confined to this. 1 . Palfy 
certainly confifts in a weaker flow, or interruption of the nervous 
power into the part affected. The nature of the obftructing caufe 
there, is not explained. Poflibly the nature of the Palfy may be 
fuch as to be hurt by Stimuli', but certainly there are cafes, in which 
it may be cured by them. 2. Connected with this are other difeafes 
of the brain, Vertigo, Apoplexy, Lethargy, &c. all which confift 
in a weaker flow through the Sen/or ium commune. Apoplexy is 
generally diftinguifhed into fanguineous and ferous. The applica- 
tion of Stimulants have been confined to the latter. There may be 

fome foundation for this distinction, and there may be cafes where 
there is an obftruction only in the ferous veflels. However, I do not 

know if this fhould always make a diftinclion in the application of 
Stimuli It is commonly thought the fanguineous Apoplexy only 
returns three times ; but I have known cafes where it has returned 
oftner, and have feen an approaching paroxyfm, indicated by ftam- 
mering, &c. obviated by Stimulants, as a little muftard, &c, and 
even the paroxyfm itfelf relieved by them. If, in confequence of 
repeated attacks, thofe patients to whom I gave Stimulants in fuch 

cafes, happened to die, on diffection there was found all the ap- 
pearance of fanguineous Apoplexy, diftenfion of the veins of the 
brain, and extravafated blood. 3. Some ipecies of Head-ach 
have been cured by Stimulants, viz. fuch as are attended with pale- 

I i nefs, 
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nefs, coldnefs, and languor of tbe whole body. We cannot here 
determine the particular part affefted -, fometimes it appears to be 
external, and ether, or blifters, have given relief; fometimes, too, it 
appears to be internal, and an affection of the brain. 

EFFECTS in the ALIMENTARY CANAL. 

Here thofe fymptoms we call nervous, as often appear as any 
where die. Thefe are attended with pale nefs, &e. Sometimes 
they are obferved to ariie in confequence of a bad Chyliiication and, 
Acefcency, maniMly depending on inertia, and languid a&ion, 
which are relieved by Stimulants. Sometimes they appear in the 
whole track of the alimentary Canal, from a flow motion, occafion- 
ing habitual coftivenefs, in which cafe, too, Stimulants and Aro- 
matics are found frequently of ufe. I had occalion to obferve, 
that wesknefs often cauies fpafins, which frequently occur in inertia 
of the alimentary Canal, and may be taken eff by Stimulants, pro- 
moting ftronger action. When we come to Antifpafmodics, we 
{hall explain what concerns this head. Thefe fymptoms, acef- 
cency, flatulency 7 , c* c. appear in hyfleric and hypochondriac cafes* 

and therefore Stimulants here are frequently indicated. There 
is another fpecies of languor when Stimulants are indicated, viz. 

the Gout. The nature of this difeafe is frill involved in much ob- 
fcurity. Whatever difpofition it has to appear in different parts, it 
is certainly connected peculiarly with the flomach. It manifeftly 

feems true, that, to produce the Gout in the extremities, (its proper 
form,) a flrength and tone of the flomach, and prima via, is ne- 
ceffary ; for whatever weakens the force with which the Gout is 
lent to the extremities, muft make it return upon the flomach. 

The difficulty of the application of Stimulants, in thefe cafes, 
fhall afterwards be noticed, when we come to particulars. 



Contra 
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Contra Indications of STIMULANTS in the San- 
guiferous System. 

1. As in cafes of languid motion Stimulants were indicated, fo in 
cafes of increafed motion thefe are improper. There is no doubt 
of this, where* Hemorrhage, Inflammation, &c. depend on an in- 
creafed impetus of the fluids, and in every diatbefis where there is a 
tendency to thefe. In the cafe of Fever, this contra-indication is 
more complex. Wherever the Fever is in an inflammatory ftate, 

Stimulants are hurtful. 

* + 

Wherever Fever is accompanied with languor and weaknefs, 
Stimulants .are ufeful ; but we are not to exhibit them in all cafes 

where the pulfe finks, for that is often attended with inflammation; 
but where the difeafe manifeftly appears without inflammation, and 
where its long continuance has weakened the patient, then Stimu- 
lants may be ufeful. In general, Stimulants are improper in the be- 
ginning of Fevers, and, in the end, allowable. 

2. Stimulants are forbid in all ObftrucYions, which, though at- 
tended with inertia y yet from the nature, duration, and degree of 
the ObiLru&ion, we know that it is not to be overcome by fuddenly 
increafing the impetus of the blood, but that, by this means, we are 
in danger of fixing it more, or even of deftroying the ftructure of 
the part. If Stimulants, here, be flovvly thrown in, they, however, 
may be ufeful ; but here the moft ncceflary means are, relaxing the 
ipafms, and diflblving the fluids. 

3. Stimulants, wherever the folids are over-flxetched, or wherever, 
from other caufes, they are rendered tender and friable, ruptura 
proxima, as it is called, are contra-indicated. This they are in all 
cafes where the fluids are remarkably thin and acrid. Here I have 
in view two cafes, Cachexy and Scurvy. By the former, if Phyfi- 
"cians mean any thing at all, they generally mean obftructions in the 

lower belly, where, in many cafes, Stimulants would rather have 

I i 2 the 
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the eriecr, of fixing the Obftru&ion, and deftroying the part, from 
tearing the folids already over-ftretched, and rendered friable by 

acrimony. This gives a caution to what we faid of the uie of 
Stimulants formerly in Cachexy. In the Scurvy, where the fluids 
are fo acrid as to have eroded the veflels, being poured out, and have 
caufed Ohftruclions, Stimulants are entirely hurtful. We do, in- 
deed, fomerimes ule Stimulants in this difeafe, but they are of fuch 
nature as only to promote feme excretions, without producing mo- 
tions, and extending their effects over the whole of the iyftem. In 
general, I may obferve, that I do not extend what I have faid on the 
fubje<ft of the contra -indication of Stimulants, to their erleds on 
the fecretions. 

REMARKS with regard to the USE of STIMULANTS. 

The frequent ufe of Stimulants deftroys the tone of the moving 
fibres, and diminimes the mobility of the nervous fluid. Whatever 
may be in this laft efFecT, there is one obfervation which ferves to 
confirm the firft ,- Nature feems to have adapted our organs to the 
relifh of the mild and bland, for fuch are the fubftances we employ 
in food, and univerfally has fhe given us an averfion to the poignant 
and ftimulant. With regard to the mild and bland, with them no 
perfon is naturally palled, but there are always inftances, through 

the whole of life, of perfons entertaining an averfion for the ftimu- 
hnt. Medicines are diilinguilhed as aclive, acrid fubftances, and 
an averfion to fuch is univerfally eftablifhed, and therefore Stimu- 
lants are fuited to the body as medicines, but, in the main, they are 

hurtful to the iyftem, and tend to deftroy its tone. Hence, then, 
we fhould avoid Stimulants as much as poffiblc, fince, to produce 
their firft effedr, they always require a flronger and ftronger dofe ; 
fo that, at laft, fo much is necefTary as will deftroy the tone of the 
ftomach, and that of the whole fyftem. In the firft part of life, 
Nature has wifely given us moft averfion to thefe, as then they 
would be moft hurtful, and, before the natural duration of life was 
at an end, would require to be given in fuch quantity as would to- 
tally deftroy us ; in the latter part of life we come to relifh them 

more, 
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more, as then the time we have to live is fhorter, and, confequently,. 
the danger lefs. 

As to their ufe, therefore, in general, we ought, wherever they are 
ncceflary, to begin with fmall dofes ; fo that if a long continuance of 
them is neceffary, we may increafe the dofe without danger* 
Whatever difcafe requires Stimulants, we at firft reap good effects 
from them, but afterwards, from habit, thefe effects are deftroyed. 
Hence, then, when we can, we ought frequently to interrupt their 
exhibition, in order to interrupt the habit by which by which their 
effects are loft. Nothing is more common than Phyficians preferr- 
ing a medicine for years, &c, but certainly it would be much better 
to order an inter million, and perhaps by this means we fhould attain 
our effect better at the laft, and be (ides could frequently recur to 
the fame courfe with advantage. 

There is, however, one exception to this rule of beginning with 
fmall dofes, and that is, wherever a fudden effect is to be produced. 
This I have frequently feen in the ufe of Opiates; where confide- 
rable effects might have been certainly obtained by a full dofe at firft, 
which could not be attained by fmall ones frequently repeated and 
encreafed. This exception moft generally takes place with regard to 

Stimulants, which act as antifpafmodic. 

The principal purpofes of Stimulants have been now marked out, 
but thefe effects are feldom obtained by the Stimulants, we are to 
talk of. Debility is much better remedied by cold air, cold bath, 
exercife, diet, &c. .Thefe, indeed, might be called Stimuli, but 
furely there is a great difference between thefe, and the ftimulanf 
medicines we are to talk of; fo that unlefs very immediate effects 
are wanted, thefe muft be laid afide ; for by the means juft now 
mentioned, we mall obtain the fame effects, much more durably, 
and with much lefs hurt to the fyftem. Hence the ufe of Stimu- 
lants has declined of late, and does fo daily, and many are marked 
in our Catalogue, which are difregarded in practice, and known 

only in our Difpenfatory lifts. 

3 FOUN- 
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FOUNDATION of STIMULANT VIRTUE in 

SENSIBLE QJJ A L I T I E S. 

In general, a Stimulant virtue is di (covered by a ftrong tafte, and 
odour ; and all fubftances, which make a ftrong impreffion on our 
fenfes, may be confidered as fuch. It is difficult to difringuifh them 
all here ,- as feme of thefe may be fedative, and fome anthpafmodic ; 
but even thefe have always more or lefs of a ftimulant virtue. From 

ftagrancy of odour, or even ftrong poignancy, we are not immediate- 
ly to infer a ftimulant quality. Fragrancy of odour often depends 
on the volatility of a fmall part of the whole; Poignancy on the 
extreme volatility of the part, which may be in fo inconfiderable 

quantity, as to be a medicine of little virtue, though at the fame 
time fo volatile, as in this manner to affecl our fmell. From an 
acrid tafte more is to be inferred. However, here we muft be aware, 
that from the operation on the tongue, we cannot always judge of 
what it will be in the ftomach. Some medicines which are not 

acrid, will fcem iedative to the tongue, and within the ftomach prove 
ftimulant; and again, fome are ftimulant to the tongue, which prove 
fedative in the ftomach. Different Stimulants have different qualU 
ties, which pcffibly might be difcerned by a difference of acrid tafte. 
This we refer to particulars, as we are not in a ft ate to give any ge- 
neral rules with regard to it. 

We {hall next enquire into 
What PART the STIMULANT VIRTUE is lodged. 

Very univerfally in the e Genual oil of plants. The faline part of 
plants is not remarkably ftimulant. Wherever, therefore, we have 

means of difcovering cflential oil, we alfo In fome meafure have the 
power of judging of a ftimulant virtus. Here we are apt to be de- 
ceived. We muft not imagine, that becaufe a plant gives out an 

efienriat oil by diftillation, that thefe plants arc flimulant ; for many 
ftich are of a very mild nature. Again, fubftances acrid to the 

tafte 
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tafte give out a mild oil j as that of Cloves, hence the acrimony 
would feem not always to refide in the effential oil. It is faid to be 
lodged in a refin, which [contend is the fame thing; as the medi- 
cal virtue of thefe depends on an effential oil. Acrimony often feems 
to be lodged in a gummy matter, foluble in water. The acrid part 
is faid to be extremely volatile, and not to be obtained in the form 
of effential oil 5 as in the SHiquofa, Muftard, and others of the Crefs 
kind ,• in which it is fuppofed the acrimony is not lodged in the 
effential oil, bat in a fubtile volatile part diffufible, in water. But I 
find that, on-proper examination, an effential oil may be obtained 
from thefe, containing all their acrimony ; and I am inclined to be- 
lieve their acrimony is lodged in an eiTential oil) though that be ex- 
tremely volatile, and in fome meafure mixed with water. Becaufe 
the acrid part is fometimes fixed, fome think it is not in the effen- 
tial oil. This is not con clu five, as fome oils are fixed, not rifing with 
water or bulling alcohol j e. g. Cloves, a very acrid fubftance, gives 
over a very mild oil, even with alcohol, and leaves in the diuYilling 
veffel an acrid extract, of confiderable virtue, and too much neglect- 
ed in the practice of Phyfic, which probably has its virtue depend- 
ing on an effential oil ; tho'fome think it refides in a gummy matter. 

PHARMACEUTICAL TREATMENT, 

Moft properly, and very univerfally, are our acrid Stimulants to be 
extracted by alcohol. In fome it may be extracted by water, but there 
is a fufpicion, that the fame impregnation is not to be obtained as by 
alcohol. We mould firft digeft with the alcohol, and then concen-' 
trate our impregnation, by diftilling off part of the alcohol. By this 
means, much purer and finer oils are to be obtained than any 
in the mops. Dr. Boerhaave directs this method for Saffron ,- but it 
may be applied to many other plants. 

There is a very common preparation in the {hops, viz. an impreg- 
nation of effential oil with water, in what is called diftilled waters. 
This impregnation with water is not always obtained, and the oil 

# 
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is often fo fixed as not to rife. Altho' the ftimulant power may refide 
in the particular part of the plant, yet we often find the fubftance of 
fuch texture, that we cannot procure its effential oil, without giving 
more acrimony than before ; which, tho' not a formal empyreuma, 
is often fo great, as to render the medicine unfit for internal ufe. All 
this would lead us to ufe our Stimulants in fubftance, fince we find 
there is in the plant a virtue not to be procured by any extract, and, 
in many cafes, we can make a better folution in our ftomach than 
any where elfe. With regard to uling the Stimulants in fubftance, 
wc mull be aware of the method of preparing them ,* for, in drying 
and powdering, the volatile part, and, with it, the virtues are often 
loft; fo that, indeed, it feems to be a doubt whether Stimulants fhould 
be exhibited in this manner. If the oil is of a fixed nature, there may 
be cafes where this method is preferable, and fome Stimulants I have 
often feen anfwer in this manner better than any other way. 



PARTICULAR STIMULANTS. 

After having faid that every fubftance, which had fmell or tafte, 

might be reckoned a Stimulant; you will eafily fee they muft be of 
.great variety. Perhaps we have already delivered their virtues, bur 

there is a greater variety and difference in quality, than is commonly 
imagined. Many Evacuants and Antifpafmodics have been intro- 
duced under this tide by Materia Medica writers. 

In my lift, I have followed, in arranging my plants, the botanical 
analogy, and then that of the fenfible qualities. At firft, I had fet 
down a lift of foflile Stimulants, but I now find that thefe will better 



come under the heads of Antjfpaimodics, or Evacuants. Oppofite 
to a is placed the term 



VERTICILLAT£ 

This is a very natural order, well known among the Botanifb, 
and a very complete one ; eafily known, as triey agree in many, com- 
mon marks. Their virtues are very much in common, and might 

be 
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be given in very few words, but that Materia Medica writers have 
diftinguimed, and, as ufual, diftributed their virtues. To this I have 

had a view in the blank fpaces left between fome of this lift, in- 
tending in one to comprehend the Cephalic, &c. In general, all 

are antifpaimodic, and may he ufeful Infrigidis cerebri vmHu All 
may be antifpaimodic in affeclions of the breaft, may itimulate the 
ftomach, and be antifpafmodic there, may ftimulate the fyftem in 
general, and be alexipharmic. Some, however, are peculiarly adapt- 
ed to each of thefe heads, and diftributed accordingly, according to 
the method of Materia Medica writers ,* my firft fet are the 

CEPHALIC VERTICILLATiE. 
Thefe are, in general, grateful to the nerves, exciting the nervous 

power, and adapted to all cold difeafes of the head, Lethargy, 
Apoplexy, Palfy, &c. Weaknefs of Sight, Giddinefs, and Weakness 
of Memory, and many other difeafes. All this I give you as an in- 
ftance of the method in which Materia Medica writers lavifh out 
their virtues. In general, they are ranged in alphabetical order, ex- 
cept where two correfponding fpecies are put together. 



BETONICA, BETONY. 

Materia Medica writers, in fpite of the want of fenfibJe qua- 
lities, or teftimony of Phyficians, have been lavifh of their virtues. 
Geoffroy gives us a catalogue, about a page long, merely on the 
virtues of Betony. After all, very little virtue is found in it. It is 
a mild Sternutatory, and, as fuch, will be mentioned in the clafs of 
Errhines. It has been faid to be hypnotic and anodyne, by Pauli; 
and, by better authority, Bartholine. Not any fuch, virtue appears 
in the bark, or leaves. The root is. an. acrid, emetic fubitance, and 
perhaps may contain virtues of fqme confequen.ee. The Veronica 
is joined by Cartheufer in the iame fedtion with Betony, though of a 
different natural order, and fenfible qualities. Perhaps he was led 
into, this by confuiion of names, as the Betony has been called Ve- 

K k tonka 
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tonka. This confulion of names has, perhaps, alfo occafioned a con- 
fulion of virtues. 

MELISSA, BALM. 

Many virtues have been attributed to this. In fenfible qualities 
h is the weakeft of its dais. It gives a weak diflilled water, and a 
weak iolution. 

LAVENDULA, MAJORANA, MARUM VULG. ROSMARI- 
NUS ; LAVENDER, MARJORAM, MASTIC, ROSEMARY. 

All thefc yield a large proportion of effential oil, and are of a 
fragrant odour, whence their afcribed cephalic virtue. In any 

quantity in which we employ them, or any impregnation which we 
obtain from them, their virtues are not remarkable. Wherever the 
virtue depends on cflential oil, it may prove inflammatory, and hurt 

the ftomach. 

STOECHAS ARABICA, DICTAMNUS CRETICUS,* 
FRENCH LAVENDER, DITTANY of CRETE. 

As the growth of warm countries, thefe contain more acrid ef- 
icntial oil, and more powerful virtues. They cannot be brought 
into this part of the world without lofing much of thefe qualities, fo 
that they are properly neglected in our (hops. 

CALAMINTHA, CALAMINT,- 

A fpecies of MelifTa, which mould, perhaps, have been placed 
among the flomachics. It is a weak, infignificant plant. 

PECTORAL VERTICILLATi). 

HYSSOPUS, HEDERA-TERRESTRIS, PULEGIUM. 
HYSSOP, GROUND-IVY, PENNY-ROYAL. 

Various have been the acceptations of the term Peftoral. I mean 

by it, fuck as have the power of promoting the fecretion of mucus 

ia 
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in the bronchia. In innumerable inftances I have been able to ob- 

V 

ferve no pectoral virtues in thefe, they giving no relief in peftoral 
cafes by promoting the expectation. Ground Ivy has been much 
talked of. Some tell us it will alone cure difeafes of the bread-, 
and, what to me feems impoffible but by the Surgeon's inftrument, 
an Empyema. I can find no foundation for thofe properties. Hyf- 
fop is a medicine. of more virtue, but properly now neglected, as of • 
the fame clafs of the more active Pukgium. Hyffop * is faid to 
prove effectual to dizzinefs, when foftened in warm water. In 
Ecchymofes, Riolan goes fo far as to fay, it fucks the blood out of 
the part, which was feenon the cloth. You fee how difficult it is 
to truft Materia Medica writers. I have tried Hyffop in fuch cafes, 
and found no other effect than from the application of any other 
aromatic. Pulegium is a powerful Antifpafmodic, but has little 
pectoral virtue. It is faid to have been ufeful in the Chin-cough, 

which is a difeafe purely ipafmodic, where, from its antifpafmodic 
virtue, it may be of advantage. Some women have their menfes 
with difficulty, which have fpafms, &c. excited in their ltomach, 
where I have found Penny-royal tea to be of real fervice. Hence 
'I have placed it next to, and perhaps it mould ftand in, the next 
divifion. 

STOMACHIC VE.RTIGILLATiE. 

MENTHA SATIVA & NEPETA, COMMON and CATMINT, 
are confidered as Stomachics, but are weak. 






MENTHA PIPERITIS, PEPPER MINT. 

This is a chief Aromatic and Stimulant, and one of the few fub- 
ftances for which we have been obliged to the attention of the 
Botanifts. It is one of the moft fubtle and penetrating of its clafs. 



* In one of the original copies no mention is made of its virtue in dizzinefs, which 
won}, I apprehend, was miftaken for difcufs. The whole fentence ftands thus : 
w Hyflbp, when foftened with warm water, is faid effectually to difcufs Ecchymofes. 
" Riolan goes fo far, &fr." 
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Its action is quick and vivid, and as quickly diftufed Over the fyf- 
tem as any I know. There is a difference in the action of Stimuli j 

fome aft on the part to which they are immediately applied ; fome, 
like the Pepper-mint, do not affect that part Co peculiarly, but in a 
more equal manner extend their action over the ryftem. Thofe 
which ad chiefly on the part to which they are firft applied, are apt 
to excite inflammation. The Mentha piperitis, as not having this 
inconvenience, is a valuable medicine. Its virtues are, to be ahti- 
fpafmodic in the ftomach, and, in fome meafure, over the fyftern. 

■i 

The Spear-mint, and other fpecies, have all the lame qualities, 
only in lefs degree 5 are lefs extenfive in their a&ion, and more apt 
to produce inflammation. The Pulegium, in a dry foil, 
neareft to the Pepper- mint. Nepeta approaches to the Mint m- ap- 
pearance and virtues. All, you fee, are antifpafmodic, whence you 
underftand their ftomachic quality. I can fee no foundation for the 
Afbingency afcribed to Mint, much lefs for its and- venereal qua- 
lities, it being, as pofleffing fuch, fuppofed to reflrain the feminal 
iecretion, and its irregular excretion in nocturnal pollutions. As 

fach cafes occur, at leaft to me, in lax, moveable fyflems, Thave 
found Antifpafmodics, efpecially Camphire, ufeful; and, poffibly, 
Pepper-mint, if it could be rendered as durable in its operation* 
might have much the fame effect. Here is an in dance of the 

weaknefs of Materia Medica writers, in collecting the virtues of 
plants. Simon Pauli fays, that if a vein of the foot be cut, and the 
part immerfed in decoction of Mint, no blood will flow from the 

orifice. Nobody can doubt but that the -vein was improperly 

opened. This £hews the frail foundation on which ftand many of 
the virtues of the Materia Medica* 



MARUM SYRIAC. SATUREIA, SERPILLUM, THYMUS. 
SYRIAN MASTIC, S A VORY,MOTHERof THYME, THYME. 

Thefe four are not peculiarly adapted to any particular part of the 
body. Thefe are the mod acrid and confideraWe Stimulants of the 

clafo. 
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clafs, good Ahtifpafmodics in the ftomach, but more liable to pro* 
dude Mammatiom The two firft are the moft penetrating of them. 
The Serpillum is the Warmeft our climate affords. In flight in* 
fufion, as tea, it is grateful to the ftomach. This fhewed me this 

difference of Indian teas from warm water, which, of itfelf, has 
relaxing effects, whidi may be obviated by this, and other fuch 
ArbmaticSi Serpillum affords an agreeable diftilled water, which 
mould be in common ufe } it is more durable, but lefs aclive and 
penetrating than Peppermint. The Thyme is lefs aromatic, and 
oontains lefs effential oil, with more bitrernefs, and more manifeft 

aftringency. Its uf6 in medicine is not afcertained. It is com- 
monly mentioned as alexipharmic, but on what grounds is dubious-. 

SALVIA, CHAMiEDRIS,, SCORDIUM. 
SAGE, GERMANDER, WATER GERMANDER.. 

Thefe are commonly &id to be alexipharmic, the meaning of 
which is riot clear. TfcAt they afe ufeful in promoting fweat, may 

be in common with th£m, and others of the clafs, when given with 
muck warm water. Tlaat they expe\ the morbific matter of con- 
tagion, or of fevers, I will not allow, as I do not underftand it. 
Chamsedris enters into oUr gout powders. That fuch a bitter aro- 
matic ihay be ufeful I will not deny; but how it comes to prevent 
the appearance of the gout in the extremities, we fhall talk of 
when, we come to the other ingredients which enter our gout powder. 

The ufe of thefe plants I have found hurtful by long continuance. 
From the ufe of Sdge-tea* I have feveral times obferved a ftiffnefs of 
the eyes enfue, the palpebral not moving on the ball of the eye, and, 
the eye liable to fuffufioh and inflammation. There are many other 
bitter plants to whom this quality has been, afcfibed.. 

Oppofite to b ftands the title 

2. UMBELLATE 

This order is as entire and ftridtiy natural as any other. Here. 

the botanical analogy, applied to the Materia Medita,. does not an- 

fwert 
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fwcr welT. All that arc fet down, arc life and innocent ,• but there 
are many of the fame clafs, which we know to be of a poifonous 
nature. The former order mentioned, the- Per ticil 'lata, and the. fol- 
lowing, the Siliquofa, have no exceptions of this kind. The whole 

of. thofe two orders have more of a common property, and norie of 
them have a poifonous quality. This is not the cafe in the Umbel- 
later, where it would Be dangerous to pu(h the botanical analogy 
beyond thofe fubftances which we have experienced.' I have fet 
down here mod of this clais, which are employed in medicine. In 

this lift I have chofen to fet down only thofe which are more fimply 
(Hmulant j without any evacuant or antifpafmodic qualities. " Of 
mod of thofe fet down, the part in ufe, and in which their virtue re- 
fides, is the feed. I imagine moft of the feeds of the TJmbrtlata are 
of the fame kind, but of this am not certain, but at any rate the 
analogy cannot be drawn to the leaves and roots. The Coriander 
feeds are agreeably aromatic, but come from a plant foetid, and iuf- 
peded of poiibnous qualities. This has made people afraid of the 

feeds, but pradtice ihews that they are perfectly innocent, when 
freed from any taint of the odour of the leaves. What is the effect 
of the leaves of the plants, is not known. Some of the leaves 
have lefs acrimony than the feeds. The leaves of the Daucus Cre- 

ticus, and the roots of the Famiculum, are neither of them remark- 
ably acrid. 

There are four plants in this lift whofc roots are remarkably me- 
dicated, viz. the Angelica, Levifticum, Pimpinella faxifraga, and 
Sefeli ' Mqffilienfe* \ The roots of thefe four contain much of a warm 
aromatic lefin, which they afibrd in an elegant form, when wounded 
in the fpring ; and it is to be lamented, that pains are not taken to 

collect our native refins of this kind. The Pimpinella faxifraga 
ftands in the alexipharmic powder of Stahl, fb much commended 
by him and his followers. For my part, I am uncertain as to its 
ufe, but certainly it might be applied to ufeful purpofes. The feeds 



* In mother Copy, the HspptfeMmem is mentioned, inftcad of the Sefeli MaJJUtenfe. 

Of 
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of the TJmbellata are what are chiefly known in medicine. Thefe 
have all one common virtue. They are all in the common language 
carminative, /. e. antifpafmodic in the prima via, afliftin'g digeftion, 
relieving head-achs arifing from crudity, difpelling flatulencies, and 
curing cholics. Thefe virtues are certainly real, depending on an 
eflential oil ' manifeft in all thefe plants, which is remarkably aro- 
matic, without acrimony, or fufpicion of being of an inflammatory- 
nature, and are, therefore, the fafeft of the aromata we can ufe in. 
thefe intentions. As natives of Europe, they feem intended by na- 
ture for thefe cold climates, where there is fo great a tendency to 
Inflammation. Hence they are very proper condiments for animal 
food, for which we improperly fubftitute the aromata of the Torrid' 
Zone, which are defigned for vegetable aliment, and are of an acrid 
inflammatory nature. 

The feeds of the TJmbellata feem peculiarly adapted in the cafe 
of children. Thefe, from the acefcency of their milk, are liable 
to cholic pains. Spirits, and weak punch, are often very improperly 
employed by the nurfes. Anife feeds are very efFedtual for the 
purpofe, as they acl: in an inconfiderable fmall dofe, and therefore 

are fafe, either as they are not in hazard of inducing bad habits, or 

ftimulating too much. . Thefe are their real virtues. Many others 
are attributed to them. They are faid to increafe the milk of nurfes. 
They do, indeed, come off unchanged in it, and fometimes, by condi- 
ment of this kind, given to the nurfes, I have feen them fo far con- 
veyed to children, who laboured under Colics (either from their 
natural difpofition, or from the nature of the milk) as to obviate 

entirely thefe complaints. It may be fuppofed, that as they pafs un- 
changed, they may ftrmulate the excretories,. and give milk j but for 
my part, I think this is injudicioufly attempted, by any thing but- 
proper nourifhment, and if this fails, the complaint lies too deep 
for any medicine, by ftimulating the excretories, to have effeftv 
They are faid to be diuretic, and the Daucus fyhefiris has been 
employed for this effecl: j but I could never, even in confiderable 

dofes* obferve its diuretic virtues* Though it may be faid that it 

pafle* 
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paflcs unchanged, yet its Jlimulus is fp fmall that it would not pro- 
duce the effed, much left in the frnaU quantity in which it is given; 
and besides, I doubt the fact alledged, of its paffing unchanged. 
Many others of the fame clafe are {aid to be diuretic. As Antifpaf- 
Lics, they may be ufeful in relieving the lymptoms of Gravel in 

the kidneys, which may be confidered as a fpafmodic affeclion- 
This is an inftance of the method I would chufe, in endeavouring to 
find out the myfterious virtues applied to medicines. Thefe feeds, as 
diuretic, are faid to be pe&oral. I believe that if they were diuretic, 
they might alfo promote the fecretion of mucus in the lungs 5 but as 
I fufped their diuretic virtues, much more mufc I do this. Here I 

would give you a caution, viz, that furely in inflammatory cafes, the 
mifchief they would do by their ftimulant quality from their eflen- 
tial oil, would do much more than compenfate any good they might 
effect: from their evacuant virtue. Several of this tribe have been 



called Emmenagogue. When I come to the operation of thefe medi- 
cines, I fhall fhew, that there is fcarcely any medicine ipecifkally 
Simulating the uterus. As being of the Verticillata, they may, from 
their antifpafmodic virtue, be accidentally ufeful, in fpafms of the 
uterus. With little judgment have thefe feeds been diftingui(hed 
into the CaJida major a and minora. The Fa?M'culum s though one 
of the mildeft, is ranked among the majora ; the Qaucus Qreticgs, 
though one of the moll acrid, among the minora. What is pre- 
cifely the rank of the different (pedes, here mentioned 1 , is not afcer- 

tained. It will not be difficult to do it from their tafte, and the 
quantity, and the acrimony of their eflential oil. 

Oppofite to c is placed the title 

3. S I L I QJJ O S M. 

This is another natural order, without any exception from fome of 
them having poifonous or deleterious qualities, and in general more 
cxadly agreeing in quality, than the plants of any other natural or- 
der. I have confined myfelf to thofe which (land in our difpenfkr 
tcay life. The others, as containing leis of the common virtue, arc 

neglected. 
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neglected. They are all . fubftances of acrimony, and fo are pro- 
perly, ranked among the Stimulants; but this acrimony is in fo fmall 
ft: quantity, as to be fo eaGly diflipated by boiling, that many of 
them enter into our food, and are properly, in thefe northern cli- 
mates, employed. as condiments with our animal food*. The fliare 
thefe fubflances have in aliment, I have" formerly mentioned. As 
Medicines,, they ad fuddenly and ' powerfully, and their Stimulus is 
quickly diffufed, fo, that; they are - ufeful in all thofe cafes where the 
motion of the nervous power is languid, weak, or obftructed, as in 

paralytic and apoplectic cafes; where I have found no Stimulus 
better, (as I, formerly dbferved) than a little Muftard. Habit wears 
off thefe , effects, : and- 1 have frequently feen Hode-radim, when 
Muftard; failed, fubftituted with advantage. Ufed internally for any 
length of time, their effects, through habit, come to be trivial Ex- 
ternally they are ufed with better effect, as we can encreafe their 
power,; by encreafing the furface to which they are applied; but it 

is difficult to get . it with its proper qualities in that powdery form, 
which is here rieceflary. They have likewife an inconvenience, that, 
retained long on the (kin, they are apt to be inflammatory, which is 
not near fo ufeful as their firft extenfive impreffion. In moft cafes 

we (hould feek for the jirft' operation, and avoid the laft. As con- 
fined to a particular, part in their; action, we fh all talk of them under 
the head of; Attrahentia. ' They prove particular Stimuli, not from 
any fpecific virtue,, but, according to the place to which they are 
applied. Thus, in the. ftomach, while they act as promoting di- 
geftion in general, and as carminative in difpelling crudities, if ftrong 
they will prove emetic. Accordingly' Muftard and Horfe-radifh are 
employed as gentle Emetics, as they are fubftances thrown up at 
firft, and without continuing their effects. . When the ftomach is 
once fet in motion, the vomiting, if that be found neceffary, may be 
continued by repeated draughts of warm water, or with fome of 
thefe Stimuli in it; The bed method of exhibiting Muftard, as a 
* vomit, is, firft to give a table fpoonful of it, diffufed in a glafs oi 



• Promoting thofe fecretions which take off the alkaline part of our blood. 
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warm water, and afterwards, to add a little Muftard to every iub- 
fequent draught. Others are fond of Horfe-radifh in a ftrong in- 
fufion, of which a fpoonful is given in warm water. In my opinion 
the Muftard is preferable 5 for the Horfe-radiib, as very volatile, 
lofes its virtue, when kept, and, even in infufion, is liable to the 

fame inconvenience, except that is performed in very clofe veffels* 
nor when the infufion is obtained, can it produce the effects pro- 
pofed without large and naufeous draughts frequently repeated. 
If the emetic virtue of theie fubftances docs not take place, they 

are carried into the inteib'nes, which they ftimulate, and promote 

the evacuation by ftooL In order to obtain the purgative effect, the 
feed is given entire ; i. e . in the Muftard, commonly in the dofe of 

a table IpoonfuL Of the lame feed powdered we could not give 
Sj. without vomiting, whereas I have feen even two table fpoon- 
fills unbruifed, which is Jj. given without that effect. In this 
manner, Muftard feldom fails to move the belly, and anfwers very 
well for keeping a coftive habit regular. Its effect in this cafe is 
difficult to explain. We can only fbppofe, that it is not extracted 
in fumaent quantity in the ftomach to act as emetic, but is carried 

into the inteftines, whofe contents it ftimulates them to difcharge, 

in confequence of its quantity and fucceffive action. Upon the fame 
footing it may go farther into the fyftem, before it has exerted any 
Stimulus fufficient to throw it out of the body. If given entire in 
fuch quantity as neither to vomit nor purge, it will enter into the 
blood veffels, where it is directed to the kidneys, and {hows diuretic 
powers. All diuretics, by proper management, may be rendered 
diaphoretic. If the forface is kept warm, the medicine goes off by 
the lkin; if it is cool, an encreafe of urine is effected, and the me- 
dicine is determined to act upon the kidneys. In this manner fbme 
of die SiH^uofa have been employed as fiidorific, and a Muftard- 
whey has been given for this purpofe. Here, as depending on its 
general Stimulus* the warmth of the whey to which it is joined* 
and the diaphoretic regimen, are its effects to be explained.. All 
the S&iuofa are fbmewhat of the lame kind.. 
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In confequence of their diuretic and diaphoretic powers, and their 
promoting the excretion of the acrid parts of our blood, have the 
Siliquofa generally, and not improperly, got the title of Antifcorbutic, 
which every medicine is fuppofed to be, which promotes urine,- 
without any confiderable heating quality. The only cure of Scurvy 

is from throwing in a large quantity of vegetable aliment. As this 
clafs, then, are ufed in food, as they can be taken in confiderable quan- 
tity, and as they are likewife proper as medicine, they are, without 
doubt, peculiarly adapted to this intention. As diuretic and diaphoretic, 
it is probably not without reafon they are called pectoral. Some- 
thing feems to be in common with the furface of the lungs and the 
fkin ; and Dr. Hales has mown, that a good deal of what we call 

fenfible perfpiration, goes off by that organ. As then the kidneys 
have an intimate connexion with the furface of the body, and as 
that again is connected with the lungs, it is probable that medicines 
which ftimulate the kidneys and fkin will likewife have effect upon 
the lungs, by caufing fecretion from their furface. Although it is 
difficult, to explain, they feem to have a power of ftimulating the 
mucous glands of the lungs, and it is probable, that in this way they 

are fo often ufeful in difeafes of the bread. Externally applied to 

the excretory ducts of thefe glands, they ftimulate them, and hence 
axe fo often mentioned as curing hoarfenefs. Eruca and Eryjimum, 

when frefh, are famous for this ufe. In "producing this effect, they 
are {aid to add more than natural clearnefs to the voice : Whence, 
in French, one of them is called Her be aux Chantres, The method 

1 

of ufing them is to make them into a fyrup, a fmall quantity of 
which is laid on the tongue, and fwallowed (lowly, by which means 
they come to be applied to the mucous glands* of the Tracbaa % 
whence we may fuppofe their action extended to the Bronchia. 
Thefe virtues I have had confirmed by experience, but have not 
confined myfelf to the Eruca or Eryjimum, but have ufed the 
Horfe-radifh with the fame advantage. Thefe. are the common 
virtues of the order. The particular fpecies of this order only 
differ in degree of virtue, /. e. in proportion as they have their acri- 
mony more or lefs in comparifon to the other parts. With regard 

L 1 z to 
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to their order in point of ftrengtb, it does not appear to be properly 
determined by experiment. We {hall only obferve, that the 
Muftard, as a feed, the Horfe-radifh, as a root, and the Scurvy- 
grals,. as a plant, are probably the flrongeft of the kind, and thofe 

we are befr. acquainted with. 

The virtue of thefe Stimulants (as of moft other claucs) are nor 
accompanied with other qualities, Bitternefe, Aftringency, &c. The 
Siliquofa have indeed a bittern efs in common to the whole cla fs, from 
their peculiar acrimony. Some, however, are faid to be aftringent. 
The BurJ, a pafiiris has been faid to be fb, but, upon trial, I have 
found little qualities in it. The virtue of the Siliquofa is not only 
more in common, but more equally diffufed over the plant, than in 
any order I know. If there is any diftin&ion to be made, I think 
the flrongeft acrimony is lodged in the feeds, the next flrongeft. in 
the roots, and the weakeft: in the leaves. Hence thefe laft are the 




•;#:■ 



moll proper Antifccrbutics, as they can be thrown in both as a fc 
and as a medicine, in the greatcft quantity. The virtue of all thefe 
refides in a very volatile fubftance, for it is difGpated in drying. 

When frefh, this volatile principle comes over from the plant, in 
diitillation with water. Hence it has been fuppofed of a faline na- 
ture, but more accurate enquiry now {hews hs, that it refides in an 
eiTential oil of this peculiar property, that, though extremely vola- 
tile, it is yet fpeciflcally heavier than water* It remains (for I have 
not tried k) to enquire whether this oil has the fame volatility when 
feparate, as in the plant. It muft not only be flopped with com- 
mon ftoppers, but kept with water under ground. It may be a 
fiibtle fpiritus reSdr^a fmaller portion of the oil that is thus di/pofed 
to fly off. With- this acrid, volatile, effential oil, thefe plants {hew 

they alfb contain an exprefled oil> which is not only a curious fatt 

in cheraiffay, but alfb in the anatomy of the plant, and which we 
fhould not have expedled a priori* Thefe two oils are lodged in 
different parts of the feed, otherwife, on expreffion, a part of the 
cfiential oil would always come away with the expreffed. 



As 
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As to the exhibition of thefe fubftances, they always ought to be 
given in fubftance entire, efpecially in the Scurvy, in order that we 
may give a vegetable aliment along with our medicine,, without 
which the Scurvy cannot be cured. The effential oil of the plant, 
though diuretic, &c. would not anfyver, unlefs alfo the expreffed 
oil were joined with it, in the entire ftate, to affift in affording the 
aliment we fpoke of ; and I ain perfuaded, that though the eflen- 
tial oil were never fo well extracted and p refer ved, it could never 
cure the Scurvy. Though this be really the cafe, yet if the eflen- 
tial oil could be extracted at a moderate expence, or give a- ftrong. 

impregnation to fpirit, it might ferve for other purpofes in which- 
thefe medicines were recommended, efpecially in paralytic cafes. 
In the mean time, we know no other preparation but the ryrup* 
which anfwers not only for hoarfenefs, but in paralytic cafes, and, as 
I have feen, in pectoral. In making this, we fhould confine our- 
felves to the feeds and roots. Horfe-radifh is the moft, fit of any.. 
This is not fo fucculent as that it can be extracted by exprefiion. 
As a very volatile fubject, it mould be taken frefti, fcraped down 
quickly, and let fall into water, to prevent the effects of air, then 

fhut up in clofe veffels, and fet in balneo, and, after ftanding there 
for fbme time, be taken out, and expreffed- upon a fufficient quantity 
of fugar, with which it may be again committed to the bath, with- 
the fame precautions, and afterwards corked up in fmall veffels, in 
order that, when it is opened, it may be quickly confumed, and; 
have as little of the bad effects from the air as poffible.. 

Oppofite d is placed the term. 

ALLlkCl IE. - 

Though of a very different botanical tribe, I have fet thefe dowtf 

immediately after the Siliquofz, as agreeing with them very much in. 
medicinal virtues and chemical qualities. Even in fenfible qualities 
there is a refemblance, and one of the Siliquofce is called Alliacia r 
from its alliaceous odour. The AUiacice and Siliquofce agree, too,. in- 
having their virtue redding in a volatile principle^ and in haying, 
that volatile principle refiding in an effential oil,, which: finks in= 

water.. 
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water. The only difference is, that the Ailiacia contain more of 

a mucilaginous matter, which, when their acrimony is diflipated 
by boiling, fhews more of a nutritious, and, if you will, demulcent 
quality. Neither, indeed, is their acrimony fo volatile, or fo im- 
mediately active as that of the former clafs, nor fo extenfive in the 
propagation of their ftimulus, if they are equally acrid. Hence 
they are not fa frequently employed in paralytic cafes 5 but, bating 
thefe differences, their diuretic, diaphoretic, and pectoral qua- 
lities, ftand upon the fame footing as thofe of the Siliquofa. 
There is, too, a farther analogy, that, if exhibited in the fame 
manner, they are apt to affect the ftomach with pain and vomiting. 

If. intended to be conveyed into the mafs of blood, they ought to 

be exhibited in their entire texture. Thus the cloves of Garlic 
ought to be dipped in oil, and fwallowed entire, for the common 
Garlic pill will fcldom prove diuretic. Sometimes, indeed, that pill 
grows pectoral, but never fo confiderably as in the other manner. 
The Syrup of Garlic is the only preparation which is a good one 5 
and proper directions for it may be feen in the London Difpenfatory. 
The Garlic like Muftard, will act as an external ftimulus, and, ex- 



cept from, its difagreeable odour, anfwers equally, and may likewife 
be very properly applied to the extremities in low fever. The Gar- 
lic is not fo liable to ulcerate the part, but is more apt to be abforbed 
and to extend its effects to diftant parts. Some fay, that this is 
pectoral externally applied, but I have never been able to obferve 
this effect. 

As to any difference in the Alliacus, it is only a difference in im- 
pregnation andftrength. The Allium, Cepa, and P or rum, are placed 
in the order of their virtues, the Allium, the flrongeft, &c. A pecu- 
liar virtue has been attributed to the For rum, viz. a narcotic quality. 
This quality, however, is doubtful : I know one or two inftances 
which fcem to favour it, but I have alfo known it given in confidcr- 



able quantity without that effect. 
Oppofhe to e is in&rted the tit 
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5. CONIFERS. 

The virtues of thefe are manifeftly as much a-kin as their bota- 
nical qualities, I mean of thofe here fet down ; for it is not known* 
whether we can extend the analogy to other plants or trees of this 
order. The Taxus, e. g. is fufpecled of a poifonous quality, which 
indeed I fhall not determine if it poffefles j but certainly it muft be 
granted, it is more acrid than the reft. All the three of this order- 
fet down, the Fir, the Pine, and the Juniper, poffefs that peculiar 
acrimony,, which is called, by Floyer, the Terebinthinate ; and in- 
deed their virtue feems to depend on a Turpentine. There feem to» 

be fome exceptions, but either in medical or chemical qualities there 

is little difference, except in odour* They all afford the fame eflen- 
tial oil as is extracted from Turpentine. It is on this account that I 
have fet down that fubftance, and others which are a-kin to it, under 

my next title, which fhould be placed at/, viz. 



6. B A L S A M I C A, 

The title of Balfam has been applied to oily or re Gnous .bodies of 

1 1 

a middle confidence, betwixt oil and refin. Thefe are commonly 
obtained from the Conifer a, and all approach to the nature of our 
Turpentine. Of Turpentine, and the four Balfams that follow, I am. 
apt to think- the virtues very much in common, and nearly the fame 
in all. All have manifeftly the power of ftimulating the inteftines,. 
whether thrown in by injection into the anus, or fwallowed by the 
mouth.. Hence the Peruvian Balfam has been recommended in that 
dry belly-ach, which is called the Colica PiSlonum.. We know the. 
daily ufe of Turpentine in clyfters, and, indeed, in my opinion, it is 
one of the beft fubftances we ufe for that purpofe. Wherever there 
is an obftinate coftivenefs, Turpentine anfwers much better than . 
faline matters;, not that it is a ftronger ftimulus, but that it is more 
durable, and more certain, remaining longer than the-falts, which are 
foon thrown out, from their ftimulus. The Turpentine, too, is much 
better than acrid: purgatives,, which . often . increafe. the.difeafe. . This - 

effect 
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effect is not peculiar to the Turpentine, but alfo exifts in greater per- 
fedion in the Balfam Copaiba, Guiac, too, has been ufed as a pur- 
gative, and I make no doubt but die Balfams of Gilead and Tolu 
would ad in the fame manner. AH carried farther, feemingly into 
the mais of blood, are diuretic, diaphoretic, and pedoral, perhaps 
on the ordinary footing of Simulating excretions, which have fo 
much in common. More elpecially do we obferve their diuretic 
effeds, in fo far as we can perceive them paffing off in fubftance, 
by the urinary excretion. Turpentine, and .the other Balfams, give 

what is called a. violet odour to the urine ; but feveral times have I 
found it the fame as that of Turpentine itfelf. Fuller tells us, that 
Balfam Copaiba gives a bitteraefs to the urine; but on having this 
tried, I did not find any fuch effed, but juft the fame as is given by 
other Balfams. 

All thefe fubftanccs contain fomewhat faline, refembling much 
fuch an acid fubftance as is got from Benzoine. Such a faline 
matter I have feen concreted in Turpentine, which fbme have faid 
they cxtraded by itfelf, and the fame thing is obfervable in Peruvian 

Balfam. Poffibly their diuretic virtues may depend upon this Salt, 
and all of them contain an acid of the fame kind. Conftantly, by 
Materia Medica writers, have they been recommended in the Ne- 
phritis, but the propriety of the exhibition here is very doubtful j as 

thefe cafes are generally attended with an inflammation, which 
would be rendered worfe by Jimuli. Surely if fand is impacted in 
the tubuU uriniferi, or ureters, we muft ufe antifpafmodics and re- 
laxants; for in fuch cafes the ufe of fiimuli would be very danger- 
ous. If it be confirmed, that the Uva Urfi, and other aftringents, 
have fuch good effeds in difeafes of the kidneys, we may very 
fafely fay with Ovid, 

Parce, per, fiimuns, & fortius utere /oris. 

I myfelf have feen the bad effeds of Stimulants in. fuch cafes, in 
producing inflammation in the neck of the bladder. Thefe Balfams 

have been conilantly fuppofed of a drying power, and recommended 

in 
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in gleets; and as they affect the urinary paffages, in what is conti- 
guous to them, the uterine. They have alfo been recommended in 

Jluor a/bus. Their effects in fuch cafes are confirmed by experi- 
ence. It is difficult to explain how they act. They do not act by 
their aftringency -, for they poffefs no fuch property. They are faid 
to have an agglutinant quality, and from this is their operation ex- 
plained in wounds, and ulcers. Even in fuch cafe they do not act 
from fuch pretended quality,- and although it fhould be granted 
they did, yet we can never fuppofe they act in the fame manner 
in the urinary paffages ; nay, the fame virtue refides in the oil, and 
other Stimulants have the fame effect. I have feen Cant bar ides 
cure both the fluor albus and gleet, and nothing but its very acrid 
qualities, and the uncertainty of its action upon different people, 
hinders, in fuch cafes, its more frequent ufe. From this view, I 
think there is no fort of doubt, but that our Balfams act in fuch 
cafes, by bringing an inflammation on the lax veffels, inducing in 
them contraction and firmnefs. Several accidents tend to illuftrate 
the fame theory. I have feen perfons cured of an obftinate gleet by 
long journeys, and riding poft, &c. Injections of Calomel I have 
feen given in fuch quantity as to produce an inflammation, which 
it was neceffary to calm by repeated bleedings, have the fame good 
confequence. Corrofive Sublimate I have feen produce bloody urine, 
but at the fame time cure the patient ; and fome thing alfo of the 
fame kind I have feen occur from Bal/l Copaiba. All this ought to 

make us cautious in the ufe of thofe medicines ,- as it is very dif- 
ficult to meafure the inflammation, and proportion the dofe to what 
degree of it we would produce. 

As to the pectoral virtue of the Balfams we are fpeaking of, it 

mud be admitted on the fame footing as that of other Stimulants. 
In fome afthmas without fever, where the excretion of mucus is? 
flopped by fpafmodic affections, our Balfams may promote that 
excretion by their antifpafmodic virtue. Their ufe muff not be 
promifcuous. Thefe, and the Balfams of Sulphur, were formerly 
employed in all difeafes of the breaft, and even in ulceration of the 

M m lungs, 
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lungs, but as producing that inflammation, which is in fuch a cafe Co 
dangerous, they are now in fuch intention properly laid afide. 

With regard to the diaphoretic virtue, they have it in fo far as 
they are diuretic ; but though they are diaphoretic by ftimukting 
the excretions, yet they alfo feem. to be fo by acting on the ftomach. 
I have feen Guaiacum exert this d roper ty before it entered the in- 
teftines; and Oil of Turpentine before exerting its diuretic quality, 

which, however, afterwards it did. The diaphoretic virtue of theftr 
Balfams feems the»foundation of their ufe in the Sciatica, .in which 
difeafe Pitcairn gave Oil of Turpentine, in dofes of * ^iv; or 31J. 
with fuccefs. For my part, I never could come up to this dofey 
from the heat and uneafinels produced in the ftomach. Sometimes, 
however, even in thefmall dofes in which I could exhibit it, I have 
feen good effeds in Lumbagos and Sciaticas ; but as often have Lgiven 
it without any relief, and have fometimes feen inflammation occa-_ 
fioned by it. On the fame footing is the ufe- of Guaiacum in the 
Rheumatiim, in which it is fuppofed fpeciSc. In the Angina, .where 
there is no inflammation, it may be ufeful by promoting the diapho- 

refis; but in the cafe of inflammation, it always does harm, and I 

have often in fuch cafes feen the effects of it very difficult to remove. 
In fevcral chronic rheumatifms it is ufeful. In gouty cafes, in fo 
far as it Simulates the ftomach, it may be ufeful ; as every medicine 
in that difeafe will, which ftimulates only to that degree, as to 
ftrengthen. Guaiac, too, is faid to prevent the Gout in the extre- 
mities. How far that ought to be done by this, or any other me- 
dicine, fhall afterwards be mentioned. 

Thefe are the common virtues of our Balfams. They have vir- 
tues depending on their eflential oil, which, perhaps, in proportion 

to the quantity they contain of that, they will exert more power- 
fully. Thus the Balf. Copaiba has much more oil in its compouV 



* In another copy the dofes exprefTed are from one to two drachms, which feem 
to be nearer the truth. 
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tion, and is more powerful than the Turpentine. The others in 
thisrefpect are not examined. Odour, too, may be fuppofed to vary 

the virtues of thefe Balfams ; but a very great odour may refide in 
a very fmall quantity of matter. Whatever, then, may be faid of 
the Balf. Gileadenfe in the eaftern countries, I do not know, as upon 
proper trial I have not examined its virtues ; but, a priori, I fhould 
expect little from it. I fhould much rather prefer thofe which are 
cheaper, and lefs apt to be adulterated. 

All thefe Balfams arc apt to (lay long upon the ftomach, and I 
have known Turpentine continue there for feveral days in fome 
cafes, with troublefome fymptoms. In whatever manner they are 
divided, whether by yolk of egg, or more elegantly by mucilage, 
they are foon collected, and refill: the power of the ftomach. Hence 
I imagine, we fhould get a better medicine by applying ipirituous 

menftrua to Fir-tops, &c. than by giving the Balfams themfelves. 
Of Fir, the Leaves and Tops may be employed, and Berries of 
the Juniper are in common ufe. Whether we obtain a fufficient 
impregnation, I fhall not determine 5 but certain it is, that I have 
feen Juniper tea cure gleets, equally well as the Balf. Copaiba. 
Thefe grow in greateft perfection in the warm climates 5 and in 
Holland, where they are much ufed, they get them from Italy. 
If fuch could be got, they would certainly anfwer. GeofTroy relates 
that they produce bloody urine, which gives a caution in their ex- 
hibition even in their mildeft ftate. Hoffman gives- a great character 
to the refiduum, remaining after the infufion of Juniper Berries, for 
flrengthening the tone of the vifcera, and of the ftomach in par- 
ticular. He fpeaks of it as aftringent. I have, on trial, neither 
found the aftringency, nor the effects he mentions. The fubftance 
was rather of a fweetifh nature. 

The Guaiac anfwers as well as any of thefe J Balfams, and is of 
more convenient exhibition. Perhaps the friable Balfam of Tolu 
would have the fame advantages, but hitherto it has not been 

employed. * 
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Next the Balfkms mentioned, ftand 

MYRRH and LI QJtf ID S T O R A X. : 

"l 

Of Liquid StoraxI am ancertain what to fay. Whether there be fuch 

a vegetable exfudation as this is faid to be, I am doubtful. Certainly 
what we have in the (hops under this tide, is an artificial fubftance j 
and Hoffman relates his knowing a man in Berlin, who manufac- 
tured it in confiderable quantity. Its fenfible qualities give us no 
reaibn to make any preference of it to the others. 



With regard to the Myrrh, it has been of long and frequent ufe, 
but by no means are its peculiar virtues afcertained. It has been 
commonly, but improperly joined with the foetid gums ; for it dif- 
fers from them in its fenfible qualities. In its tafte it is refinous, 
and of an oily nature ; it comes nearer to our Balfams, and it is 
on this account that I have placed it among them. It is acrid in 
the prima via, Simulates the inteftines, and, as joined to Aloes, 
may increafe its purgative virtue. I was prefent at fome experi- 
ments intended to afcertain the virtues of this medicine. In the 
dofe of 36. it heated the ftomacb, produced fweat, and agreed 
with the Balfams in affeding the urinary paflages. As commonly 

joined with the fcetid gums, it has been fuppofed to promote the 

menftrual flux ; but this virtue is only in common to it with other 
Stimulants. It does not, as the Aloes, &c. a<5t by ratifying the blood. 

Oppofite to g ftands the term 



LIGNA, WOODS. 

Although I have ufed this common term, it is not from any re- 
lation. It is fbmetimes ^ry difficult to fay to what clafs medicines 
are to be determined. I have fet thefe here together, as commonly 
ufed in the fame prefcriptions. 
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G U A I A C U M. 

4 
w 

. This wood certainly contains in its fubftance all the virtues of 
the Gum, but then this cannot be extracted from it, but by a fpi- 
rituous menftruum. Its fliare in the Tindi. Senna compqfita is re- 
commended by Dr. Lewis as a confiderable improvement to that 
medicine. He fays, that 3ij. of Senna, infufed in ?viij. of De- 
coction of Guaiacum, will work as briikly as 311J. in plain water; 
The fact is certainly true, but it is owing merely to the largenefs 
of the menftruum ; and I have known two pounds of Decoction of 
Guaiacum given without purgative quality. I lay it is owing merely 
to the largenefs of the menftruum. For gij. of Senna, infufed in . 
gviij. of water, will have equal effect with 3iij. in Jiv. The De- 
coction of the Woods is a medicine of little efficacy, and, I ima- 
gine, wholly infignificant. The virtues of the Woods refide in an . 
effential oil, which cannot be extracted with little boiling, or a. 
fmall quantity of menftruum. If the coclion and the menftruum 
are increafed, the effential oil is difiipated as much as the quantity 
extracted is enlarged. In fhort, during a practice of thirty years, 

I .have never feen one cure performed by it, fo that it does not matter, 
whether we allow the impregnation or not. It has been reckoned . 
fpecific in venereal cafes, but it is only efficacious in thefe in fo far 

as joined with a fweating and emaciating courfe j by which means 
the fluids are changed, especially that in which Bocrhaave fuppofel 
the venereaLooifon to refide, the oil of the body. Although I do 
not entirely agree with Dr. Bocrhaave in this notion, yet I am con- 
vinced that the emaciating courfe is what in this cafe has the fole 
effect, and the Decoftum Rardana will anfwef equally well with that , 
of Guaiacum. 

SASSAFRA i r . 

This is commonly joined with the Guaiacum, and is, for that 
reafon, placed here, though a fubftance of very different fenfible 
qualities, and inftead of a thin effential oil, affords one of the greateft 
fpecific gravity we know. As differing, then, in its fenfible qua- 
lities, . 
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lints, and like wife in clafs, we mud fuppofe it a different medicine. 
With regard to its ufe, we make this observation, that wherever we 
lofe fight of Stimulants promoting a certain evacuation, we muft be 
very doubtful as to their effects ; nay, Simulating the fyftem in ge- 
neral may have very bad confequences. There is no doubt of Saf- 
iafras being a Sudorific, and to this I confine its virtue, 

SANTALUM, SAUNDERS. 

This Wood is now hardly known in practice. It affords an oil 
like that of Saifafras, which may be extracted by folution or dis- 
tillation. I fpeak this of the Yellow Saunders, It is, however, a 
iubflance of little ufe, and properly neglected in prefent practice. 

The three fubflances which ftand next to the Woods, have no 
proper relation or affinity with themj but becaufe they have 
been employed likewife in venereal cafes, they are fet^iown alone 



with them. 



RADIX C H I N JE. 



This formerly had fome reputation in venereal cafes ; but as I have 
hardly ever fecn it in our Ihops pofleffed of any fenfible qualities, 
I imagine it is with fbmc reafon that it is now banifhed from prac- 
tice. But let me obferve, however, that it is of the fame genus 

with the Sarfaparilla, which has little fenfible qualities ; fo that 
if virtues are found to refide in the one, it is probable they alfo exift 
in the other, 

SARSAPARILLA, 

This has little fenfible qualities, and any that it has, are not ob- 
tained but by long coction ; fo that upon the ordinary method of 
reafoning, it ought to be thrown out of practice. About 'twenty 
years ago it was reckoned infignificant, but lately the Phyfician at 
Lifbon having done great fervice in venereal cafes, by what is called 
the Lifbon Diet- drink, many conjectures were about its compofition, 

and, 
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and, among other things, it was fuppofed to he no other than a de- 
coction of Sarfaparilla, and this came again into practice under the 
reputation of curing venereal cafes, in which Mercury failed. For- 
dyce, in the London Medical Effays, gives us feveral cafes, in which 
Sarfaparilla was of confiderable fervice. Whatever, then, we may 
object to the difficulty of finding an explanation for thofe virtues, to 
its want of fenfible qualities, &c. yet the cafes mentioned make me 
fee foundation for the ufc of Sarfaparilla in practice. Fordyce con- 

defcends upon particular times of the difeafe. None of the cafes, in* 
which Sarfaparilla cured, were recently venereal : It feemed necef- 
fary that Mercury mould have preceded its exhibition, and that in 
confiderable quantity; fo that its ufe feemed preferably confined- to. 
fuch cafes as Mercury had failed in. We in this country know no 
proper Lues, and I have feen no cafe in which Mercury failed,- but 
certainly there may be fuch, arifing either from mifmanagement, and 
perhaps the bad effects of the Mercury, or perhaps the inveteracy of 
the difeafe itfelf. Whatever is in this, Sarfaparilla is chiefly directed . 
in pains of the bones, from fuch circumrtances either arifing from « 
cold, &c. yet furely venereal. This I would take as a teft of the. 
efficacy of the Sarfaparilla, that in fuch pains where the patient had- 
not flept for a confiderable time, the exhibition procured eafe and 
reft. If in fuch cafes, after fuch teftimony as has been given, it fails, 
I would alledge, it was from the badnefs of the Sarfaparilla, or the 
inaccuracy in preparing it. I think that the firft cafe is very com-- 
mon, for I have never feen it with any fenfible qualities ; and in one 
cafe where it had, they were different from thofe afcribed to it by 
Materia Medica writers. I forgot to mention,- that Sarfaparilla was 
recommended in cutaneous difeafes from a venereal caufe. A very 
ftrong impregnation and decoction of this plant is neceffary. 
It becomes fooner acid than any impregnation any other dry root, 
affords. 



C N T R A Y E R V A 

Comes from a plant of fome, though not confiderable acrimony,, 
with little, but peculiar odour. ■ It may. therefore be, as is fuppofed, 

diapho- 
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diaphoretic, or, as Materia Medica writers call it, alexipharmic. It 
is ufed in malignant, low, nervous Fevers, to fupport the vis vita, 

and promote fweat. With regard to the ufe of acrid medicines in" 
Fevers, I find it very difficult to know when they fhould be employ- 
ed, nor can we do fo till we have got a farther light into. the theory 

of fevers. With regard to thofe who confider Fever merely as an 
encreafed motion of the fluids, I cannot think when we fhould ufe 
them, except we alfo take in fomething, that during the whole is 
continually weakening the nervous power. I ufed to folve this diffi- 
culty, by alledging, that the medicines we employed were not really 
.Stimulants, but Antiipafmodics. Mod of them are fo, but there 

may be cafes where fimple Stimulants are ufeful j but of this after- 
wards in a more proper place. At any rate I imagine, that from the 
-manner and quantity, [viz. three grains,) in which we exhibit Con-. 

trayzrva, that it is only a part of our rotin, and pofiefles no virtue 
at all. Of late Dr. Pringle lias introduced a new confideration la 
Fevers, the exhibition of Anfifeptics. I will not deny that thefe 
may do good, but in the quantity we exhibit them, fContrayerva, 
e. g.) their effect is extremely doubtful. 

The medicines we have been now talking of were claffed accord- 
ing to the botanical analogy, and, properly fpeaking, were intro- 
duced by the Conifer a. We now come to medicines claffed from 
the analogy of the fenfible qualities. Oppofite.lo b is placed the 

title, 

AROMATICA FR A G R A N T I R A. 

Such medicines are termed aromatic, as join with a pungent acrid 
tafte a fragrant odour of the agreeable kind. They all abound in an 

effential oil, which in the proper aromatics is fpecifically heavier than 
water, and are generally natives of the Torrid Zone. The whole of 
our lift do not exactly agree in thefe characters, but are fome of them 
fet down for the famenefs of their effential oil, &c They arc dif- 
» tributed into fafcicuti. Thcffrft fix arc befl entitled to the appella- 
tion in every view. All of them have qualities very much in com- 
mon* 
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to 

mon ; they ftimulate tHe ftomach, aflifl: digeftion, and increafe ap- 
petite; in a ftronger degree take off fpafms in the prima via, by 
maintaining the ftronger action of the ftomach j take off fpafms 
arifing from vegetable aliment, and, in general, except in inflamma- 
tory cafes, are ufeful in all fpafmodic affedh'ons of the alimentary 
canal. However, they feem rather appropriated for relieving thofc 
fpafms when they occur, than to obviate them. Nothing is more 
common than to give aromatics with purgatives, which are liable to 
produce fpafms ; but in obtaining the pretended effecl: of their ob- 
viating fuch, I have been frequently difappointed. On other occa- 

fions, Aromatics are ufed in all cold difeafes of the head and brain, 
in all languors of the fyftem, and, in fhort, for all the purpofes of 

Stimulants. All of them are of an inflammatory nature, having 

their virtue depending on an effential oil, and apt to inflame the 
part to which they are applied. Thofe Aromatics are moil fo which 
have this oil in greateft quantity, and of the mod acrid kind. 

They have been employed in the cafe of Intermittent Fevers, in 
order to obviate the return of the fit, but by this practice we are 
always liable to change an Intermittent into a Continued Fever. 
Many Intermittents are of an inflammatory nature, efpecially thofe 
of the fpring feafon s and in thefe efpecially would aromatics be im- 
proper. Thefe are the virtues of Aromatics in general, and are 
applicable to each. 

Though diftributed into fafciculU I do not well know how to di- 

ftinguifli them. The firft foe are the moft proper Aromatics, moll 
agreeable, and moft ufed in food. The Canella alba. Cortex Win- 
teranus, and Ginger, are of inferior degree of fragrancy, but ftill are 
entitled to be ranked with the others. The Pepper and Capficum 
have little odour, but moft poignancy of tafte, and are the moft 
powerful 3 which is an evidence of the fmall efficacy of odour in 
giving virtue 5 and from the want of odour they are more rea 
mended in food in certain circumftances. The effential oil extr 



from thefe, is milder than their fubftance % which fhows, we ihould 

N n not 
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not always fuppofe we have ex traded all the virtues, where we have 
extra&ed the effential oil, for often that is fo heavy as not to rife. 
Alcohol, in fuch cafes, affords the belt impregnation. Pepper, like 

Mufiard, can be taken in fix times the quantity when whole as in 
powder, without producing the fame heat. In Intermittents, where 
Pepper is commended, this is the proper method of exhibition; 
for by this means the ftomach cannot extract fuch a confiderable 
quantity at a time as to produce inflammation. 

The next three have not an odour of the fragrant kind, and there- 
fore are not ufed in food. They have no other virtues but thofe of 
the foregoing, and might be fafely rejected, were it not to afford that 
variety which is fome times required to adapt Stimulants to particular, 
taftes. 

The next three fubftances ought to be feparated from this clais ^ 
for though pofieffed of an acrid tafte, they have a difagreeable odour, > 

and may be of different virtues. 

Galangah were introduced when we were in tie humour of in- 
troducing every other medicine. It is neither agreeable in odour 
nor taile, and is the weakefl of the clais, and therefore, now pro-, 
perly rejeded. 

Zedoary has a penetrating odour, like that of Camphire, and is~ 
laid to afford a concrete of much the fame nature, and therefore 
probably has antifpaimodic virtues, which,, however, are not yet: 
afcertained. 

Sfrpentaria Virgiw'aTm* This contains an acrid efTential oil, and> 
therefore is poflcfTed of the -virtues of the Aromatics. Its odour ap- 
proaches nearly to that of Valerian. Perhaps it is too frequently 
prefcribed in the Edinburgh Diipenfatory. Surely as an Aromatic 

it is Ids agreeable than many of the others. It is fuppofed of pe- 
culiar virtues. It is almoft the only Aromatic we ufe in continual . 

Fevers, 
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Fevers, and I have feen it of good effect in low nervous Fevers, railing 
the pulfe, diminishing its frequency, and bringing the Fever to a 
happy iffue. It is certainly preferable to the Contraycrua. * We call 

thole Fevers low and nervous, in which there is always a languor of 
the 'vis vita, and of the' nervous power. When this proceeds to a 
higher degree, and is accompanied with putrefaction, we call the 
Fever malignant. In the lad cafe, in the malignant Fevers, the Ser- 
fentaria is often evidently ufeful, and in the beginning of nervous 
Fevers, where there is no manifeft putrefaction, it is often of per- 
nicious confequence. Dr. Pringle has been very attentive to malig- 
nant Fevers, and deferves great praife for his obfervations on them, 
though fometimes he is apt to fuppofe their exiflence oftner than it 
really is. From his notion of antifeptics he was led to exhibit the 
Serpentaria. But he himfelf gives us a caution, though prejudiced 

in its favour, viz, that he was now obliged to diminifh his dofe, 
from the heating effects of this medicine. Thefe heating effects are 
not fometimes to be meafured by the temperature of the fkin, but 
the frequency of the pulfe. Though I have often feen. good effects * 
from this medicine, yet, as they are always very doubtful, as malig- 
nancy feldom occurs here, and as I can obtain its good effects from 

medicines of a lefs inflammatory nature, and which I can exhibit with 
greater fafety, I have now laid it entirely afide. 

+ 

. Of the five next following, the Malabathrym and the two Nardi 
are now entirely neglected. The others manifeftly contain fome- 
what of aromatic virtue, but fo weakly, that they have neither de- 
fended nor obtained reputation, Thofe of them whofe flowers we 
ufe, always lofe their virtue before they come here. Nay, even thofe 
which are reared in this country, the Ba{famita % e. g. and Cojlus, 
have no peculiar virtue. 

LUium Convaiiium. This is an inftance of odour introducing a 
fubftance into medicine improperly. Though agreeable and fra- 
grant, yet it is an acrid, even poifonous fubftance, and, as having no 

virtues depending on its odour, carefully to be avoided. 

N n 2 Qfofing* 
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Ginfing. This, like other fubftances which have come into com- 
mon ufe, has had great virtues afcribed to it, cfpecially in the coun- 
tries where it is in common ufe. It is a mild Aromatic, and, to 

thofe who require fuch amufement, a fafe mafticatory. It may be 
of ufe, but the weakness of its fenfible qualities give it no founda- 
tion for a place in medicine. The engaging virtue of a powerful 
incentive and aphrodifiac has been attributed to it, but on the mod 
flender, and, indeed, abfblutely falfe foundation. 

Ca/cariHa. In this country, and indeed England, this is little 
known as a medicine, but much ufed in Germany, and other 
countries. Its hiftory is related by Gcofrroy, and tranferibed by 

Dr. Lewis, neither fully, nor accurately. In Germany its reputa- 
tion is fallen of late, and its virtues are diiputed. This with me, 
as with many others, has prevented any trials with regard to it. 
It belongs to a fet of plants, which contain an acrid and fomewhat 
of a poifonous nature. Its oil is very inflammatory, and as fo irri- 
tating and heating the fyftem, and promoting fweat. In fome 
cafes it may be ufeful ; in thofe, e. g. in which the Germans 

lend it. It has fomewhat of a narcotic power, and as a bark 
manifeftiy aftringent. G. Alpinus employed it in malignant Fevers. 
Juncker fays that it does not anfwer in prefent practice j but that may 
often happen, from our not knowing the cafes to which it is appro- 
priated. Joncker and Stahl recommend it in Intermittents, but 
there it is by no means equal to Peruvian Bark, which Stahl> 
from his fyftem, avoided. From its aflringent and narcotic qua- 
lities, h might have been ufeful in thofe cafes, in which the French 
Phyfidans employed it, and its other fenfible qualities will explain 
its ufe in other cafes. Stahl recommends it in Peripncumony, and 
Difeafes of the Breaft. He excepts the Angtna> which makes me 
very doubtful about its ufe in the other cafes. 

Afpoktbus and Rhodium. Had I intended to fwell on t my Lec'hires,, 
I might have fpoken of the various appellations of dfpalatbus, &c.. 
but on fuch difquifitions I have nothing new to fay; I avoid ufe- 

lefs 
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left and uninterefting fubjeds. They have a fragrant, agreeable 
odour, on which no virtues feem to depend, and the only one at- 
tributed to thefe woods is that of cordial. They feem, then, to be 
very properly neglected, and more to be regarded by the- Perfumer 
than the Phyficiaru 

The three following Gums could not have been ranked with any 
we know, except with the Balf arnica before mentioned, to which 
they feem to be akin. 

Benzoin and Storax are remarkable for giving out a faline fub- 
ftance, of the acid kind, in a dry form, under the name of flowers. 
Thefe volatile faline acids are certainly found in the Balfams, and 

no where dfe that I know. The Balfam of Peru is laid to give 
out fuch in confiderable quantity, and I myfelf have feen it concreted 
in turpentine. This faline fubftance in our Gums, is joined with a 
refinous matter of remarkable acrimony. To both the Flowers 
and Gum have been attributed the fame virtues, which makes me»- 
indeed, very uncertain about them, as it is what I cannot poffibly 
imagine. They are faid to be pectoral. I have feen them exhi- 
bited without (hewing any antifpafmodic power, or promoting ex- 
pectoration. In general, we ought to be very cautious in exhibiting 
ftimulant Pectorals. Being not employed in prefent practice, thought 
not a proof of poffeffing, may yet be one of our knowing no vir- 
tues in the Storax or Benzoin. Although they had virtues, they 
could fcarcely appear in the dofe employed. The maximum of 
Materia Medica writers is ten grains. I have feen them, given, in 
twice the quantity without any effect at all. 

I cannot fay that Labdanum is- placed very properly between the 
two foregoing. It is employed in plaifters, and, with the other warm? 
Gums, may have its fhare in ftimulating.. 

We now come to a. fet- of Medicines, whofe titles ftand oppo- 
fite to ?, which are very commonly employed,, but whofe effects on: 
the fyftem are very difficult to explain.. 

9. A MA- 
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m + * 

This term is -to be confidcYed as. very general, and running through 
a jrreat pan of the Materia Medica. ThzAmarai however, are 

feldom fimple, but combined with other qualities,, as ttypticity, acri- 
mony, aroma, c?r. When 1 fpeak of Bitter, I mean pure and fim- 
ple Bitter, as that occurring In Gentian, Bile, &c. In my M, I have 

not «xa<3iy confined myielf to this ; but considered as bitter thofe 
medicines in which that quality is chiefly prevalent. With regard 

to all thefe plants, a certain degree of ttimulus lVto be perceived in 
them, depending on an eflential oil, in greater or final ler quantity, 
giving diftindion to the Bitter. But this efiential oil, as fome have 
imagined, is not that part in which the Bitternefs refides; for on 
drawing that off, the Bitternefs remains in its foil force, only more 
pure. It mutt be confeffed, however, that in fome particulars the 
Bitternefs does fcem to refide in the efiential oil. More or lefs 

of Stypticity is commonly joined with Bitternefs, and cannot be fepa- 
rated from it, though difcoverable by finking black with a folution 
of Green Vitriol. It is commonly faid, that Bitters give more fixed 
alkaK than other plants, and from a variety of trials. I believe the 

hSt to be true. What is to be inferred from this is very uncertain. 

The chemifts imagine they contain this, in the mixt, in the fame 
ftate ; but in this they are miflaken ; and though Bitters check fer- 
mentation, it is very far from being in the fame manner as an alkali, 
which ads by deftroying an acid. 



The common VIRTUES of BITTERS are thefe: 



All are more or lefs flimulating and ftrengthening, hence are fuppofed 
to promote appetite, and affift digeftion. In the Stomach they check 
fermentations of all kinds, on the one hand preventing a noxious acid, 
and on the other refitting putrefaction. It is very probable, that 

their afiifting digefHon depends as much on this refitting putrefac- 
tion, as on their fHmulant quality j for many fubftanccs which con- 
tain more ttimulus, are without that effect. Many Bitters excite 



vomiting 
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vomiting, but without any emetic power, as has been fuppofedi 

Univerfally they are naufeous; and, when taken in warm watery 
expede, rather than promote vomiting. The proof is this, that if a i 
flight impregnation be equally naufeous, it will be as effectual as a' 
Strong one ; and that given in powder, fo*as to pafs-.the fauces withr- 
out being tafted, they have no-fuch property;. 

In the Intejl wes their Stimulant virtue is better founded. Their 
tafte refembles the bile, of animals,, and feemingly in the fame- 
manner as that does, theyfeemto promote the peristaltic motion. 
In trying Chamomile for the curing Intfermittents, I have given if in 
the dofe.of.'Jj. without any. proper purgative quality ; though Imuft- 
own/in Such quantity it commonly moves the belly. In the inteftines* 
we mnft. mention their anthelmintic quality. All animals feemto 
Shew an averfion to the Bitters,, and there are inftanees of infects 1 
avoiding. their odour, which. poffibly may be the cafe • with ' worms ; 
and. undoubtedly, if thefe: creatures fwallow them they may be de- 
stroyed, as. Bitters are poflefTed of a poifonous quality. But we now 
know, that anthelmintic bitters are of very little efficacy, and Phy- 
ficians- fuppofe theyact' by Strengthening the- tone of the inteftmes». 
and fhaking off the mucus, in which the eggs of the infects are con-- ■ 
tainecL This, however, cannot be proved. . ■ 



t . 



■ 



In the mafs of Mood, I have feen Bitters pafs off by urine, in'-. 
fome cafes giving colour and fmell to it, and at leaft changing its 
condition. Bitters have been recommended in the Jaundice. The 
virtues, as we have formerly, faid of all medicines recommended in 
this 'difeafe, are- much to be fufpected;-- I "mutt" now own, that* 
after the ufe of Bitters, when the urineflowed yellow, its confiftence 
and condition was changed. As promoting urine, they have been . 
ufed in Dropfies. By.themielves,- their effects here are. not very' re- 
markable, but are promoted by. union- with" alkaline falts. Thefe' 
two medicines.feem mutually toincreafe each other's powers/ Bit- 
ters are faid to be 'diaphoretic and fudorificj and actually,' in large 
dofes, and .under proper regimen, they will excite -fweat as foon as ■ 

any 
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any medicine I know. Whether this virtue is to be imputed to 
their action on the fkln, or on the ftomach, is dubious. From the 
fuddennefc of their effeS, the latter is the more probable cafe. In 
coniequencc of their diaphoretic virtue, they are recommended as 
alexipharmics in Fevers, in which cafes they may be given with 
more fafety than the Stimulants formerly mentioned, or the Ser* 
fait aria. In confequence of their alexipharmic virtue, they have 
been fuppofed Deobftruents in the whole of the lyftem, and ufed 
in rheumatic afFedions. They have been fuppofed, too, as Stimu- 
lants, to promote the hemorrhoidal flux, and that of the menfes. 
Aloes has been alledged as an inilance of Bitters promoting thofe 
£uxes, but in that the Bitter is joined with a fubtile purgative 
quality- In hemorrhoidal cafes, in great quantity, they may be of 
fcrvice; in the ordinary quantity we employ them for the 
menfes, they are of none. As ftrengthening the lyftem, they have 
been ufed in the cure of Intermittents. They certainly will cure ; 
but, after repeated trials, I have found them not near fo powerful as 

theBark, 




They have alio been employed in continued Fevers, but the 
particular cafes in which they are proper, are difficult to deter- 
mine. They have been fuppofed to remove obftru&ions in the 
abdominal vilcera, and have been called Hepatics and Splenetics. 
Their ipecinc property I cannot conceive. They may be ufeful 
in Obftru&ions of the Liver and Spleen, as in thole of the other 

vilcera, and therefore may be employed in cache ctical 
In icrophulous cafes, if the Peruvian Bark be found of ad- 
vantage, we may infer the. analogy to other Bitters. Bitters have 
been fuppofed to cure the Gmt % and in one fhape they really do fo. 




MIH 




Not long ago, in England, the Duke of Portland s Powder came 
into great reputation. It is compofed of the Ariftolocbia, and four 
other Bitters 5 for I confider the Ariftobcbta as a Bitter ', though 
from its foetid odour it be transferred to another clafs. This 



the Duke of Portland himfelf, and in many others who 

ufed 
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ufed it, .prevented the painful return of the Gout in Inflammation 
of the extremities, and thus feemed to cure the difeafe ; but almoft 
always with a confiderable change in the fyftem, and pernicious 
confequences. I may venture to fay, that : ninety of an hundred, 
who have taken this remedy, in a year or two after have been 
carried off by apoplexy, &c. or fome other mortal difeafe. In 
Scotland only twelve or fourteen perfons have taken this powder, 
and all have done it with the confequences I mention. The courfe 
of the medicine muft be continued for two years to produce the 
cure propofed. Many have not had patience to go through this 
courfe, and therefore- with them the meclicine has neither had the 
effecT securing the Gout, nor of bringing on any other difeafe. All 
this I mention from my own knowledge. For the hiftory, &c. of 
this medicine, you may look into a paper of Dr. Clephane, in the 
London Eflays, where he mews us it has been mentioned by .every 
practical Phyfician, fince the time of Galen. Some alterations, at 
different times, have been made in the prefcription ,• but fuch as 
allow it always to be confidered as a bitter medicine. At the fame 
time that Authors recommend it, they have always fubjoined a 
caution as to its ufe. Upon its reputation in England, trial was 
made of it; and Gaubius • gives teftimony of its having the fame 
effects we have faid. Such is the ftate "of the facts with regard to 
this ufe of Bitters. How they act in either cafe, we fhall not take 
upon us abfolutely to determine. This may throw fome light upon 
any method, which may be taken to explain it. We have faid that 
Stimulants deftroy the tone of the ftomach. Boerhaave, in a work, 
which, as fpurious, Ifhould not quote, were I not certain of the 
fact alledged, in his Prelections on the Materia Medica, tells us, that 
Ariflolocbia deftroys the tone of the ftomach, fmooths the in'ner fide 
of the ftomach, and takes off its villous coat. From all this we fee 
how fparing ought to be the ufe of Bitters in ftomach complaints. 
But as the Gout feems to be fent to the extremities, by the tone of 
the ftomach, we in fome meafure conceive how Bitters act in pre- 
venting the appearance in the extremities. Whether it is from the 

O o arthritic 
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arthritic effort, if I may fo fpeak, that the difeafe is thrown upon 
the brain, I (hall not determine. 

Having mentioned the arthritic, we {hall here Ipeak of the 
anli nephritic virtues imputed to Bitters, where they are fuppofed to 
ad as diuretics. As this effect of being diuretic is not confiderable, 

and as they are not fuppofed to change the figure, &c. of the floneq 
in the kidneys, from analogy we may infer, that their action 1% 
much in the fame way with feme medicines mentioned for the 
ftone. There is a fimilarity between arthritic and nephritic cafes. 
It is commonly fuppofed that the nephritic fit is owing to the fize, 
weight, roughnefs, &c of the Hone in the kidneys. When a 
perfon is feized with the Gout, he is relieved from the fymptoms 
enfuing from fuch fuppofed caufes ; though how an inflammation 
can take off the fize, &c. of a ftone in the kidneys, is to me im- 
poffible to imagine. We muft then fuppofe, that, the affection of the 
kidneys is the caufe of concretion of the flone, and not the latter 
of the former ; in the fame manner as Gout caufes concretions of 
chalk, fo the Gout, from taking off this affection of the kidneys, 
relieves the fymptoms confequent upon it This will be underftood. 

from what we have faid on the Uva Urfi. I cannot help mention- 
ing a remarkable inftance, where the ftone in the kidneys remained, 
and vet the patient was relieved from nephritic complaints bv the 



*# II 



attack of a gouty paroxyim. A Gentleman, fron* nephritic 
plaints was feized with excefiive flrangury, fcetid purulent urine ; 
and ulcers in the whole track of the urinary pafiages, hectic par- 
oxyfins, &c. infbmuch that it was thought his cafe was defperate^ 
when being unexpectedly feized with the Gout, he was relieved fron; 
thefe complaints; his urine became lefs foetid, freer, &c. and, foi 
a fortnight, during which the Gout lafted, enjoyed an interval o: 

eafe from his nephritic pains. Nothing more clearly than thifr fhewi 
the connexion between the Jrtbrhis and Nephritis, 



I knew another perfon, who being troubled with the Gout, was 
gazed with a NeJ>frritis r upon whofe encreafe the Gout was propor- 
tion ably. 
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tionably diminifhed. Upon diffection, no ftone was found in the 
kidneys. This cafe feems peculiarly to hav| been adapted to the 

Uva Urfi. 

We have commonly been in ufe to neglect the antinephritic powers 
of Bitters ) yet certainly, although we know their bad effects in the 
Gout, yet in nephritic cafes they may have ftill enough to be worth 
enquiring into. Upon the whole, we fee the intimate connection 
between the two difeafes, which poffibly alfo may extend to their 
remedies 5 and certainly it would be equally ridiculous to reject their 

power upon the kidney, as to admit of their action on the (lone. 



4 j 



Bitters are alledged to have fomewhat of a narcotic quality, efpe- 
clally applicable to thofe which abound in effential oil. So far as it 

is difcovered in Wormwood, it depends on the peculiarity of its 
effential oil, and not on its Bitternefs. Opium is a Bitter, but it 
would be foolim to fay its narcotic qualities depended upon this. I 
chufe to mention this, as fome deduce the bad confequences of 
Bitters from it. 

Bitters are faid to weaken the fyftem in general, and particularly 
the genital powers. Of the truth of this I cannot fay. It is fcarcely 
to be known but from a very difagreeable experiment, an experiment 
on oneWelf. More certain am I of another bad effect imputed to 
them, viz. hurting the eyes. Thus, down from the times of the 
ancients, it has been obferved, that Wormwood (and the fame pro- 
perty may refide in all) affects, like Sage, the eyes, with an uneafy 
drynefs, weaknefs, contraction, and inflammation, attended with 
head-ach. Thefe effects feem to depend on the narcotic quality, as 
the few whiqh have them abound in effential oil. 



PARTICULAR BITTERS. 

I have only a few remarks to make upon thefe ; I have diftri- 
buted them into-fetts ; that containing the firff (;) belongs to a 
natural order, the 

O & S Y N- 
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SYNGENESIA, 

It is in the leaves of thefe that the Bittcrnefs refides ; the root 

commonly contains an aromatic refin, or, if it contains Bitter, it is 

of a weaker kind than that of the leaves. What I fay upon the 
leaves does not apply to the Eemiflofculofee or Piano fetala which 
follow. Thofe we are now treating of are called the Amara caUda, 
the following the Amara frigida. Abrotanum famina, I have no- 
thing to obferve of it. It is weak in the virtues of its clafs, and 
neglected. 

The four following are taking notice of as fpecies of the fame 
genus, and therefore as of kindred virtues. Phyficians, however, 
have been chufing, and diiputing about that choice. To me, the 
greateft power of this genus feems to refide in the Abfyntbium vul- 
garc, and there in the leaves. It contains a confiderable quantity 
of efTential oil, and is therefore chiefly noted for thofe narcotic qua- 
lities we mentioned, and effedts on the eyes. Its fmell is rank and 
difagreeable, but is loft by keeping ; that is, evaporation of the vo- 
latile part. Dr. Lewis fays, that after diftilling Wormwood for the 
fimple water, that which remains in the fHll, after the eflential oil is 
gone, is a pure bitter fubftance, and gives a confiderable impregna?- 
tion to alcohol. I am doubtful whether this practice be right, either 
in this, or other cafes in which Lewis recommends it : At leaft it 
remains to be enquired into, whether either the Bitter, or eflential 

oil, when feparated, contain the virtues of the entire plant. The 
Abfyntbium gives foundation for what I faid of the root of this clafs 
differing from the plant. Though I faid Abfyntbium was the 
ftrongeft of this clafs, there may be others more ftrongly aromatic.; 
e. g. HaDer mentions one which he found in Switzerland, which 
was ufed as an. uuiverfal febrifuge by the inhabitants, of the Alps. 
Of the Artemifia we fhall fpeak afterwards.. 



Garduus bencdiclus contains a more pure Bitter, and; lefs eflential 
ail, and. that very volatile. It may be extracted like Wormwood, 

but 
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but we find that heat applied diffipates it, inibmuch that the only- 
agreeable Bitter to be obtained from Qarduus- benediBut, is by in* 
fofion in cold water* 

The Qarlina /lands in our Difpenfatories, but I am not acquainted 
with it. Authors tell us- the root- is bitter with acrimony, and conuV 
derably active 

i 

ChamameFum is the moft: frequently employed, and undoubtedly 
has almoft all the virtues we have been talking of. It abounds in; 
pungent aromatic oil, is confidered as the moft active of the Bitters,, 
and, before invention of Peruvian Bark, was employed as a fubftitute 
for it. I have frequently tried it, and fbmetimes with effect ; but 
it falls much fliort of the powers of thfr Cortex, and, when given in 
eonfiderable quantity, is much more apt to run off by ftool, and 
difappoint our purpofe. Simon Pauli relates, that a ftrongly im- 
pregnated decoction of it in wine, comes at laft to acquire a re- 
markably faline tafte, like that of common faltv Neuman confirms 

the fame thing, and finds, that, like common fait, it. makes Precipi- 
tates, but that they are different from thofe obtained by it. Believ- 
ing this might arife from the wine, Neuman boiled that in the fame 
manner by itfelf, but without obtaining what he got from its im- 
pregnation with the Wormwood. * Lewenhoeck, in his Experi- 
ments, . finds the fame fort of cryftals; refembling thofe of common 
felt in. Carduus benedidtus, but unluckily did not try Chamomile.. 
This preparation ought to be enquired into. It may, perhaps, prove: 
fingularly diuretic, as is alledgedV 

Cotuk fcetida> or Wild Cbamamiie. Brown Langrifh gives an. 
account of a decoction of this, recommended by a gipfey,. throw- 
ing a perfon affected with a Rheumatifm, into a profufe fweat, and. 
curing him of the difeafe. Such inflances ought to be marked.. 



* Yide.Phi]ofophicalTranfaaions,.No. ifo 



Santonitum.. 
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Santoniam. This fhould have been ranked with the Ablyn- 
-thium, of which it is a genus. It is doubtful with regard to the 
nature of this fubftance, whether it be a feed at all ; but although 

•we fee ftalks, &c evidently among it, yet, I think, as evidently we- 
fee ftcds. As belonging to the Wormwood, I make no doubt of 

its having virtues, but furely it has none fo peculiar as to make us 
import it. It has been thought anthelmintic, and hence its com- 
mon name, Wormfeed. After many trials, I do not find its efre&s 
remarkable. Bitters undoubtedly may deftroy worms, but, after 
many attempts, I have found no fuccefs from their ufe. I blamed 
the fmallnefs of the dofe, but in men, where it was much increafed, 
no better confequences followed. 

Tanacefum* From Pringle's Experiments, all our Bitters are An* 

tifeptks. The Tanfy has a higher reputation of this kind, and, 
placed round animal bodies, is laid to preferve them long from pu- 
trefaction. Taniy has a larger proportion of Aroma, with its Bitter, 
ihan any of its dais. Its Bitterneis is more remarkable in the feed. 

The three foDowine fubftances are well known as -- J 



tIMt 



icines. 
Their virtues refidc in an effential oil. In the former, the Oil and 

Bitter were feparable, here the Oil contains both. On this account 
I confider them as the mod acrid and heating, and the bad effects 
we mentioned as refulting from Bitters, moil frequently appear in 
ihefc. 



Effence of Lemons is the moft acrid of the three. They have all 
the common virtues of Bitters. Septalius gives a remarkable pre- 
paration of Orange-peel. He takes the Peel of unripe oranges > 
and, by long decoction, treats it as for an extract. This he gave 
with fuccefs in a flow of the menfes. 



Aurantia Curajlavenfa. From their peculiar tafte, I take thefe 
belong to the Citrus, which comDrehends ihe Lemon and Orana*. 



From their bittemds and fize, 



therefore 
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therefore particularly fitted tor Septalius's extract, whofe effects I 

defign to try; otherwife they feem properly introduced into our 
JDifpenfatory, as containing lefs of an effential oil, and fo given, with; 
greater fafety. Next to the three mentioned, Hand 

Centaurium minus & Gentiana. Thefe, in oppofition to the- 
others, contain a pure Bitter, with very little effcntial oil. They 
are fpecies of the lame genus. Gentian has been long known as a. 
pure Bitter, and, as without odour, is more univerfally agreeable 

than any I know- Though not of much value, it has, from the 
great requeft in which it is in fome countries, been adulterated with 
a poifonous plant. We feldom find it fb here j fo that I cannot 
give you the method of detecting it. As difficult, however, to get 
properly, Lewis, in the extract of Wormwood, &? c. propofes a fub- 

ftitute for it. We wonder he did not rather think of the Leffer 
Centaury, a plant of the fame genus, refcmbling it in virtues and 

appearance. If we make choice of this, the leaves fhould be em* 
ployed which contain moft Bitter, and more as they are nearer the 
roots. We certainly very improperly ufe the (talks and flowering, 
tops. In a barren foil this plant is very fmall. It is inconceiv- 
able to think, how much the luxuriancy of the plant is improved 

by tranfplantation to a. fertile foil.. Its Bitter alfo is improved' by. 
this change.. 

Afc the head- of. our next lift ftands China China, the famous 



PERU V IAN BAR K. 

Ghincona, Lbnaeus ! s name,, is the only proper one, for this fub- 
ftance was brought, to Europe by the Count, of. Chincon, after 

having remarkably cured his Lady ; and hence all the other names* 
China China, &c. are only corruptions. When, firft introduced, it 
was foundan effectual remedy in Intermittents j . but whether it .was 
that a medicine of morefeeming. efficacy was brought at. the fame 

time into Europe^or whether-. timid practice leffeneithe, dofe, it went 

out 
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out of credit, and was not, till about thirty years after, rcftored 
by Talbot. 

This is fo much employed, that it would require a particular 
treatife. We {hall not enter fo fully upon it, but endeavour to give 
what is moil important of it. Peruvian Bark belongs to the clafs 
of Bitters, and along with its Bitternefs has an aromatic acrimony , 
depending on an efiential oil prefent. With this it has a ftypticity 
or ailringency, which fbme have thought proper to deny it; but 
which is evident fuffiriently, when by diitillation or folution part of 
the other qualities are extracted. 

All the common qualities of Bitters are afcribed to the Bark. It 
has the fame effects in the ftomach and interlines. In a large quan- 
tity I have feen it purge ; and I have known more than one initancc 
of an habitual Coftiveneis cured by Peruvian Bark. Jt was not here 
given by accident. An habitual CofHvenefs often proceeds from a 
weakneis in the alimentary canal, and in fuch cafe, the Bark, given 
in the dofe of sj. for feveral days together, cured the difeafe, and 
feemed to work a coniiderable change in the lyftem. 



Carried into the blood, little notice is taken of the diuretic or 

diaphoretic powers of the Bark. It is fuppofed to ftrengthen the 

whole of the lyftem. Whether its action here depends on the pro- 
per exhibition, or on a fpecific power, is diiputed. The laft is com- 
monly fuppofed, and the manner of operating as difficult, feems 

altogether neglected at prefent. I have formerly mentioned my 
averfion to ipecifics. Many perhaps we may be ftill obliged to leave 
among that number, but furely we ought to endeavour to leave as 
few as poffible. 

In order to care an Intermittent, the Bark muft be given in the 

interval of theparoxyim, and it is univerfally agreed, -that in the 
fever they are hurtful Here it acts in preventing" the return of the 
cold fit, and it is pretty generally agreed, that. the cold fit is the 

caufe 
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.caufe of the difeafe. Thus Boerhaave, after telling us the order of 
the fits, tells us, videtur is, qui primum tempus, & prtmam. caufatn, 
fuperar.e pojfit, etiam totum ilium. paroxyfmum poffe^ toilet m , 

-The prevention of Intermittents depending, then, on the pre- 
vention of the cold fit, and the Bark acting on this, its method of 
action muft be explained from the theory, we form of the paroxyfm 
of Intermittents, If the cold fit be faid to depend on the accumula- 
tion of the fluids in the extreme veffels, the Bark alters that accu- 
mulation ; if on an. affection of the moving fibres, the Bark obviates 
the return of the fpafmodic affection. One of thefe we muft. take 
up with. I agree with the laft, At this time I will, not enter into 

the difcuflion of that. opinion, or the reafons for affeming to it. On 
this fubject you may confult Van Swieten, Hoffman, &c. I mall 
give a. hint or two upon it. 

The paroxyfm of Intermittents feems fo much, an- affection of 
die nervous power,, that it is frequently induced and obviated by 
animi pathemata. All periodic affections are either of the fpafmo- 
dic orieverifli kind. I own there may be fome difference between 
thefe, but, from being the only diftinctions, they may be fnppofed 
very much of the fame nature. That neither lent or, nor a putrid 
forties, as fome have all edged, takes place, may be concluded hence, 
that all periodic affections may become habitual. It is a rule of 
Celfus, that when" a perfon is cured of an Intermittent, he ought to 
avoid every thing which, would caufe a return of the paroxyfm, 
efpecially on thofe days in which the fit ufed to return. Now in 

.this cafe, that perfon who thus (and it is frequently the cafe) is. apt 

, to have a recurrence of the paroxyfm,, is commonly in good health, 

and cannot be fuppofed to be. affected with a putrid fomes. It is 

my opinion, then, that the Bark acts by obviating the fpafmodic af- 
fection, to which the fyftem is fo liable, and accordingly we find it a . 
remarkable remedy in all affections of. this kind... 

. We , mould wilh to go farther, and find this property connected 
with the.fenfible qualities of the Bark. The Bark is a Bitter, and 

P P " other 
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other Bitters have the fame effed. I have feen instances, but not 
frequently, of Bitters curing Intermittents. That Bitters are not 
ib powerful as the Bark, may arife'from that being stronger, from 
their being jomed with other qualities, from improper exhibition, 
or exhibition in too finall dofes. Thus Chamomile flowers, fup- 
pofed by Pitcairn equally fpecific with the Bark, are much more li- 
able to run off by ftod ; pofiibly, if joined with an opiate, that 
effed might be prevented. The Bark, then, being only a ftronger 
Bitter, we muft not confine the property of curing Intermittent to 
it, but extend it to other Bitters. All this, however, amounts to 
nothing more than a (pecific quality of Bitters. 

Let us view this matter in another light. Bark is fenfibly an 
Aftringent, and other Aftringents have been ufed with fuccefs in 
the ikme cafes j Alum, Steel, and vegetable Aftringents. Galls, in 
France, by I^enaud and Homberg, were found a remedy in Inter- 
mittents. The Academy ordered Lemery, Geoffroy, and other 
Members, to make trial of it, and their report was, that Galls did 
cure Intermittcnts, though not fo conftantly as the Bark. Bark, 
then, as an Aftringent, may only be of a ftronger nature, fince 
proof remains of pure Aftringents acling in the fame way. Far- 
ther, it does not appear, from experiments mentioned, how much 
may be the efTed: of pane Aftringents ; for Renaud only gave the 

dicine in a finaU dofe j for in the exhibition of Aftringents we 
are ever in fear of exceeding in quantity; and it has been objected 
to the Bark, fuppofing it an Aftringent, that by its exhibition in the 
quantity given, we ftiould be in danger of fuppreffing healthy eva- 
cuations. It is poflible, then, that had the Galls been given in fuf- 

ficient dofe, they had much oftner effected a cure. Others, who 
axe of a different opinion, allow the Aftringents may cure Inter- 
mittents, but that that is very feldom, and that it is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary Bitters (hould be joined with Aftringency. Hence it is, that 
in Germany they ufe Trifoil and Tormentil joined, and with fuccefs. 

As Aftringents, in many other cafes, are antifpafmodic, it is 

highly probable that the adion of the Bark is nearly of the fame kind. 

Whether 



ill*.* 
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Whether in any fenfe it is antifpafmodic, in the common acceptation 
of the word, I fhall not determine. Its operation may be explained 
in this manner. 

I have formerly told you what I meant by Tone of the fibres. 
Tonic medicines are fuch as give this tone to the fibres, oppofed on 
the one hand to rigidity, and on the other to laxity. That fuch a 
tone takes place in the whole fibres of the human body, efpecially 
in the blood veflels, where fbme have doubted it, appears to me 
fufficiently evident. This tone depends on the firmnefs of cohefion 
of the fimple folids, and on the influx of the nervous power. The 
firft being commonly given, it is plain tone muft depend chiefly on 
the laft. Now although it be doubted of the mufcular fibres of 

the blood-vefiels, yet as they are of the fame nervous origin, they 

are therefore depending, for their tone, on a certain influx of the 
nervous power. Nothing is more common than to fee mobility de- 
pending on atonta* as Hoffman terms it. By encreafing the tone 
of our fibres, does the Bark feem to ad in obviating the return of 
fpafmodic affections. All this will be confirmed by attending to the 
hiftory of Intermittents, and the proper exhibition of the Bark in 

them. 

p 

i 

In their paroxyfm it is pretty evident, that amidft thofe ipafmodic 
motions which occur, there is always a conftriction in the furface of 
the body. Our tonic medicine encreafes that conftriction, and there- 
fore ought not to be exhibited in the hot fit where that takes place. 

That Conftriction, efpecially at the beginning of the difeafe, not 
only remains through the- whole fit, but alfo in the interval, and 
therefore it is neceffary to allow the difeafe to go on,, through feveral 
paroxyfms, till by repeated fweats the conftriction is removed. Hence 
the caution of practitioners* hot to give the Bark till after the difeafe 
has had a few returns.. 

In proof of Conftrictibir taking place m the extreme veflels, the 

Wood, during the paroxylm, is collected in the vifcera or abdomen. 

P p z Till 
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Till this determination, therefore, be taken off, and the balance re- 
ftored to the furface, it is imprudent to exhibit the Bark. Hence 
we premife Emetics, to determine to the furface and take off ob- 

ftruSions, in the abdominal vifcera. When the Bark is exhibited, 

it mufl be joined with purg? ives, to obviate the aftriction in the 
prima lice, and the obftruOtions we have mentioned. When'thefe 
ire removed, we muft obferve, that the purgative effeel: of the Bark 
itfelf, or the exhibition of other purgatives along with it, will dis- 
appoint our intention. The reafon is this : It is found, that every 
debilitating power applied to the body, fuch as evacuations, cooling 

medicines, &c. favour the return of Intermittents. Hence, then, 
the evacuation produced, either by the Bark itfelf, or other fubftances, 
does more than compenfkte by its weakening effects, the power of the 
Bark, in ftrengthening the tone of the fibres. Sometimes, however," 
effects may be mixed, and the Bark anfwer where a purging enfues. 
Here, although the chief operation of the Bark be on the ftomach, 
yet a part of it may be carried into the blood, and obviate, compen- 
late, or overpower the effects of the purging. 

Wherever an inflammatory diathefis obtains in the fyftem, where- 

ever the vis tonka is increafed, there the Bark is hurtful. In the 
blood vefiels this increafe of the vis tonka appears from the tenfion 
of the pulfe. Hence it is the Bark is not near fo effectual in vernal, 
as in fummer or autumnal agues. 



On the contrary, wherever a putrid diathefis prevails, there the 
vis tonka is diminifhed below the ftandard, and there univerfally the 
Bark is ufefuL I am very ready to allow, with Dr. Pringle, that a 
putrefcency accompanies Autumnal Intermittents, and that the Bark 
is noted for its antifeptic quality. But -the finall quantity given, and 
ftSl more, the very finall quantity extracted, and the little that muft 
be abforbed of that quantity extraSed, to me would feem to have 
very little effect in preventing the putrefcency of the fluids. Much 
more do 1 imagine (and Dr. Pringle confents to it, and enumerates 

ather Aftfbgents which have the lame property) that the Bark, in • 

fuch 
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fuch cafes, acts by reftoring tone to the fibres, debilitated by putre- 
faction. 



m 



Hence not only in Autumnal Intermittents, but in all putrid Fe- 
vers and in putrid diathefis of all kinds; in all remittent Fe- 
vers,- where the remiffion is evident, and in anomalous or malig- 
nant Fevers, where a putrefaction takes place, the Bark is ufed with 
advantage. With regard to continued Fevers, there alfo the Bark 
is employed; but with more difpute than in the former cafes, and 
without any perfons, as far as I know, having afcertained the ftate 
of continued Fevers in -which it fhould be exhibited. Continued 

Fevers are not what the antients called F elf res continent es, viz, fuch 
as after the cold fit had a hot fit following it, and continued during 
the whole courfe, till the Fever was terminated by a crifis. There 
is a diftincYion betwixt the Febres continent es and continues ; for in 
the lafl they acknowledged an intermiflion to occur. In my prac- 
tice I have never been able to fee a continent Fever, and I find, 
from the accounts of the antients, that they confirm me in this. 

Hence I would alledge, that every Fever whatever confifts of the 
return of a repeated number of paroxyfms. If this be the cafe, and. 

as the return of the paroxyfms depends on that of the cold fit, it is 
plain that by obviating the return of fpafmodic acceffion, the Bark 
may be as ufeful in continued, as in intermittent Fevers. But the 
difficulties attending the exhibition of the Bark in Intermittents, are 
much greater here. There, as the Bark can neither be given in the 
cold nor hot fits, nor fometimes even in the interval, when the con- 

ftriction on the furface is not removed, it is plain that here the exhi- 
bition will be more dubious, where the effects of the hot fit will be 
more continued. Wherever an inflammatory diathefis and encreafed 

vis tonka are prefent, we mufl certainly avoid the Bark; and in the 
oontinued Fever, it is very difficult to afcertain the times of acceflion 
or remiffion, another obftacle to' its ufe. If a diftinft remiffion ap- 
pear, ive may exhibit the Bark with confidence andfuccefs. No body 
tetter illuftrates this than Cleghorn. When the Bark was not given 

at the intermiifion, his patients died. He- watched the time of in- 
termiflion, 
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termiffion, and, given then, found the Bark facceed in cafes termed 
deiperate. If any body would ftudy this fubjedt farther, he mufl 
confult Dr. Morton, a writer who abounds as much in practical 

facte and observations as any, but, as falling into a fyftem of theory- 
very different from the fimple fagacity of Sydenham, too much 
negle&ed. He conftandy ufed the Bark in continued Fevers with 
the cautions mentioned. One cafe, however, of continued Fever 
(whatever ambiguity may remain as to the reft) there is, where the 
Bark may be employed without regard to mtermiifion, viz. where- 
ever a putrid diathefis has gone to a great length in the fyftem. I 
would alledge this often takes place where the difeafe is very in- 

nammatory in the beginning- Wherever macula, petechia, &c. 
appear, there, I think, the Bark may be univerfally employed. A 

diipute is carried on between De Haen and Pringle about the na- 
ture of" petechia. From the experiments of the latter it appears,, 
that in all fuch cafes the Bark is the remedy chiefly to be trufted- 
De Haen, in his Ratio medendi, gives many inftances of putrid 
Fevers cured by this remedy ; and other writers, who have ufed 
the Bark in thefe Fevers, give iimilar inftances of its good effect 
For the ufe of the Bark in Fevers, befide the authors above-men- 
tioned, you fhould carefully confult Francifcus Torti, in his 2&w 
rapeutice fpecialh x and Warhoff, De Febrflr. edit, i j^ 

In Dyfentery the Bark is not fo frequently employed as in fbme: 
of the foregoing cafes, but ftill fo often as to convince us of its 
utility. I confidcr Dyfentery as a febrile difeafe, and every body 
knows, that it is founded in, or caufes a putrid Diathefis. This 
difeafe in the beginning is often inflammatory, and then the Bark 
is improper. Such inflammatory Dyfenteries* by continuance*, 

often grow putrid, and in all fuch, as well as the originally putridV 

the Bark is of great efficacy. In one of thefe cafes, if given in 
fuflirient quantity, the action of the Bark may be confidered as 
antifeptic to the fluids in the prima via ; but in a more advanced 
Dyfentery it muft acl chiefly as aftringent. We have had much 

delicacy ia the ufe of Aftringents in the Dyfentery* but, in general, 

we 
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we mould fucceed much better, did we exhibit them more fre- 
quently, and more early than we do. Dyfentery, as Sydenham 
terin| it, may be confidered as a Febris introverfa, with constric- 
tion of the fkin. Now the Bark, as a tonic medicine, may not 
only be more fafely applied than Ample Aflringents, but will like- 
wife acl in reftoring the equilibrium to the furface. Several writers 
have taken notice of the ufe of the Bark in Dyfentery ; you may 
confult a treatife by Wilfon at Newcaftie, 

Bark is alfo employed in Gangrene and Mortification. Its effi- 
cacy is now fufficiently eftablilhed by univerfal confent. If any 
doubt remain of its virtue here, where the ill fuccefs has not arifen 
from miimanagement, it may, perhaps, be thus explained. There 
are properly two kinds of Gangrene; the one kindarifing from the 
violence of inflammation purely, the other from a flaccidity of the 
veflels of the part, or, at the fame time, an atonia of the whole 
fyftem. Every body knows the firft ; the laft is what occurs in 
hydropic, paralytic, or old people. It is in the laft, that the Bark 
feems peculiarly appropriated, and very feldom, in thefe cafes, if 

given in a proper dofe, does it fail to bring on a fuppuratory in- 
flammation, and feparate the mortified part. In purely inflamma- 
tory Gangrenes, if it has not been fuccefsful, it is from improper 
exhibition, and thereafon is obvioufly this, that the Bark, acting 
by giving tone to the moving- fibres, muft certainly be hurtful 
where that is fo much encreafed by difeafe. 

We have attempted to cure Fevers by a variety of Stimuli, in 
order to excite fuch a degree of Fever, as might obviate the degree 
of acceflion. But the Peruvian Bark does not operate by its aroma j 

for the pulfe by it is not encreafed above its healthy Standard ,• 
and although it takes off flaccidity, yet it does not irritate the heart 
and veffels. It is neceflary to obferve this, in order to talk of the 
caufe of the cure of fuppuration. Where fuppuration is wanting, 
it depends very often on the flaccidity of the part. In this cafe, 

it is brought on bv Stimulants applied to the part. It is in this 



manner 
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manner that I think all the bahamic fubftances aft, and Iikewife 
Copper and Mercury, viz. in reftoring the tone of the flaccid 
fibres. In the feme way, in ftagnatrng, ianious, and ichorous 
Ulcers, the Bark mends die fuppuration, and brings on a kindly 
healing of the fore. 

Not long ago the Bark has been faid to cure Cancers, but in all 
of thefe its effects are not remarkable ; and we are here liable to be 
deceived, as very often where there is an Ulcer malt maris, it is apt 
to be confounded with a Cancer. But even in Cancers I have feen 
its good effects, and the matter mended by its ufe ; and Ulcers 
feffimi moris I have feen cured by it. In fhort, wherever a fup- 
puration is to be carried on, not in its own nature . inflammatory, 
and wherever, in fuch cafes, there is a tendency to the finking of 

the vis vita, the Bark is ufeful. Hence, fuccefsfully it has been 
exhibited in the Small Pox, which I confider merely as a fuppu- 
ratorv difeafe. Wherever the Small Pox are attended with- an in- 



flammation round the puftules, and that inflammation extends to 
the reft of the fyftem, the Bark may be pernicious, and is cer- 
tainly hurtful ; whereas at thofe times where a putrid diathefis is 
more evident, and the topical inflammation does not appear, it 
has been as remarkably ufeful in bringing on a proper fuppuration. 
If any doubt remain of its efficacy in the Small Pox, it is from its 
proznifcuous ufe. You fee it ought properly to be confined to the 
fuppuratory ffate, and, in general, ought not to be given till the 
fifth or fixth day. I know it has been ufed in the eruptive Fever, 
but. I imagine with bad confequehces ; for where there is an . in- 
flammatory ftate over the whole body, it'muft certainly do mif- 
chief. This lair, rule is without exception, except in Small Pox 
of a Angular kind, where, from the very beginning, they appear 
with petechia. As to the fecondary Fever of the Small Pox, its 
ufe there is- more doubtful: This I know, that very often, (and 
it is commonly the cafe,) that Fever is inflammatory, and much 
better cured by blood-letting and purging, than any other means, 
and rendered worfe. by the ufe of the Bark } for. by the eruptive 

Fever 
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Fever the body is left in an inflammatory ftate. In the Mealies 
this is very remarkable, and alfo occurs , in the Small Pox, and I 
take it, that wherever an evacuation is to be carried on, the Bark 
is inconfiftent, fuperfluous, or hurtful, and then only ufeful where 
a putrid diathefis is very evident in the firft part of a fecondary 
Fever, or apt to occur in its continuance. 

r 

As efficacious in Ulcers and in the Small Pox, fome have thought 
of extending the ufe of the Bark to internal Ulcers, and have ufed 
it in the phthifis pulmonalis. Phyficians now fee that its bad ef- 
fects are evident, and almoft inevitable in this cafe. The reafon 
is, that the phthifis pulmonalis is accompanied with an inflammatory 
ftate. - A practice, about thirty years ago, was propofed by Dr. 
Dover, of curing Consumptions by frequent and fmall bleedings, 
and I myfelf have feen a phthifical perfon bled to the fiftieth 
time, and I never faw the blood drawn in fuch cafes without that 
cruft which is the fign of inflammation. Very often the cafe is 
purely inflammatory, and almoft always partly fo. 

Thefe are the principal ufes of the Bark, in which I have en- 
deavoured to explain its operation. Some fpecial cafes yet remain. 
The Bark has been employed in fcrophulous cafes. The Scro- 
phula is attended with Ulcers mali moris, depending on a flaccidity of 
the veffels of the part, and of the fyftem in general very often ,• fo 
that here the Bark is plainly indicated, and I make no doubt of the 
fuccefs had by Doctors Fothergill and Fordyce in fuch circumftances. 
But it muft be obferved, that the Bark very often fails in this difeafe. 
But even thefe Gentlemen have not always fucceeded, becaufe I 
imagine this difeafe is often not to be cured certainly by any 
medicine; for itfeems often a difeafe of the lymph, feated in the 
lymphatic veflels, and not depending fo much on a general flac- 
cidity of the fyftem in general, as in fome peculiar affection of the 
lymphatics, and matter generated there. 

More fuccefsfully -has the Bark been given, as a remedy of 
fpafmodic affections, in the hypochondraic and hyfteric difeafe, 

Qji ■ and 
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and m certain kinds of Ailhma ; but here not with fuch fhccefs 
as to be reckoned a (pacific. Wherever difeafe depends on a 
mobility, and that on a debility, and wherever thefe are caufes or 
effects of difeafe, and not complicated with obftruftions formed, 
there the Bark may be fafely and fuccefsfully employed. In the hy- 
pochondriac difeafe, then, where the vifecra yet remain entire, we 
may have recourfe to the Eark : but in the decline nf life, when the 



difeafe is properly hypochondriac, aad where there are confide?able~ 
obilrucrions in the vifcera, there it muft manifeftly da prejudice- 
On the contrary, in the pure hyftcrlc diieaie, without labes of the 
vifecra, depending on caufes acting on too moveable conftitutions* 
pii'ions or tne mind, &c. the Bark is very proper, and fhould always 
be Died. Epilcpiy often depends on flmilar mobility, and here 
alio it muit be ufeful ; but where that difeafe depends on a wrong 
conformation of the brain, little fervice can be expected from the 
Bark. Sir John Flcyer found the fpafmodic Aithma, and the 
hyileric, without labes cf the lungs, pretty certainly relieved by 
the Bark, but wherever the lungs are over-loaded, and expecto- 
ration is necellarv, there it is found hurtful. 

In the Chorea BaitBi Vitu or thofe complicated, irregular, fpa£ 
modic motions, which occur in perfons of a lax moveable conili- 
tution, the Bark is a remedy to be depended on. Sydenham pro- 
pofes this difeafe to be treated by evacuations, and in the beginning, 
where there is a fulnefs, they may certainly be ncceflary ; but by 
their continuance, I have never fctn the difeafe cured; while the. 
Bark prevailed, after an unfuccefsful trial of them. 

The Bark has been propofed in the cafe of menftrualobitructions.. 
Thefe are of various kinds. One fpecies, which occurs at the firft 
attack of the menfes, viz. the Cbhrofis, feems, when we take a 
view of it, to be attended with all the fymptoms of flaccidity and 
want of tone, and for this reafon is commonly treated with Steel, 
and wherever that remedy fucceeds, there have I feen the Bark 
exhibited with equal advantage. Menftrual obilructions, however, 
may arife from caufes acting particularly on the uterus, and not on 

the 
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the fyftem in general, and there neither Bark nor Chalybeates 
, iliould be given. It is not very common to employ Bark in 
Chlorofis, or obftructed menfes. 

Much more commonly is the Bark exhibited in the fluxu nimio 
.wen/mm. Here, too, Aftringents and Chalybeates are employed* 
and given in fuch quantity as to bring on ftrong aftri&ion. Whe- 
ther the Bark anfwers equally well as an Aftringent with the 
preparations of Iron, I (hall not fay. Wherever the profufion 
depends on irritability and haccidity, there I employ the Bark 

.joined with Sal mar (is. 

w 

It has been a queftion, whether the Bark may be employed in 
other Haemorrhages ? I think we may anfwer in the negative, 

generally. In cafes of Hemorrhage that depend on* mobility and 
debility, the Bark may be ufed with advantage $ and in thofe 
by long fubfiftence become habitual and periodical. But 
Haemorrhages ftrictly confidered, and thofe by unufual outlets, are 
conftantly of the inflammatory kjndw Thus Hsemoptoe, in nine 
of ten cafes, depends on an inflammatory diathefis. There may, 

however, be cafes of Ha>moptoe, which have long fub lifted, and 
are kept up by laxity,- where' both the Bark and Aftringents may 
do fervice. Thefe it is very difficult to difcern, and where the in- 
flammatory are miftaken for them, bad confequences will follow. 

In Dr. Hallers collection of DifTertations, there is one on the 
ufe of the Bark in Jaundice. I will not abfolutely deny the ufe 
-of the Bark in this cafe. We might fay, that other Aftringents 
have been ufed for the fame purpofe. But now we know that 
Jaundice very often -depends on ftones in the biliary duels, 
which pafs (lowly through; fo that the medicine given at the 
time of their falling out, &c. has imputed to it the "virtue of 
curing the difeafe. It is not eafy to fee how medicines of this 
kind fhould promote the paflage of fuch ftones, and at any rate, 
from the Author of the DhTer ration, we cannot be certain of the 

Q_q 2 effects 
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effects of the Bark. He feems unacquainted with the poffibility 
of the accidents above-mentioned, and joins with the Bark * a 
farrago of other medicines, fome of which, perhaps, are more 
adapted to the cure of the difeafe. 

There is another difeafe, in which the Bark is employed, war- 
Chin -cough. I have had frequent experience of the ufe of the 
Bark here. The efficacy of the Bark here (hem the difeafe of the 
ipafmodic kind, or, the fpafmodic nature of the difeafe being given > 
fhews the reafonablenefs of ufmg the Bark in it. Wherever a child 
can be made to take the Bark In fufficient quantity, by the mouth, 
it is alrnoft a certain cure for the Chin-cough ; and even by injec- 
tion, though not fo conflantly, it fucceeds. As to the time of ex- 
hibition, when the difeafe is recent, and there are fymptoms of an 
infarction, in the lungs, while yet no folution of the fpafm. -appears, 
nor expectoration takes place, I imagine the exhibition of the Bark 
is dangerous, and bleeding anJ emetics muft be premifed. Often 
in the Chin-cough a bleeding at the nofe and vomiting enfue, both 
which are favourable fymptoms, and therefore before a bleeding at 
the nofe or vomiting enfue, if there be not a certainty of no in- 
farction in the lungs, I never gave the Bark ; but after thefe I 
always exhibit it with fuccefs. I have had in the exhibition of 
this remedy in the Chin-cough little regard to the Fever, except 
in the beginning, always giving it where the difeafe has been drawn 
out to a great length. The only caution to be regarded is this, 
mz: to avoid giving it in the evening hours, where an exacerbation 
of tfee Fever enfues, and rather to exhibit it in the morning and 
forenoon, flopping before the mid-day acceflion. 

I have only to add one more practical direction, which I had not 
an opportunity of mentioning. I mentioned how apt Intermittents 
were to return, from habit. This leads us to give the Bark in 
considerable quantity. The Bark has been faid not to cure Quar- 
tans. In thefe the tendency to continue is very great, and a large 



* Befides, be gives the Bark in too fmall quantity to produce any effect. 
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proportion of Bark is neceflary *, nor, indeed, ought it to be limi- 
ted to any quantity, but given in as great as the ftomach can bear. 
There are inftances of perfons taking 3j. without bad confe- 
quencesj and I myfelf have feen Jfs. exhibited with great fafety. 
In general, the bad effects of the Bark depend on exhibiting it in 

improper cafes, feldom on the quantity given. We are often flrait- 
enect with regard to the interval of the Bark j but. here, as in the 
Quotidian Ague, we ought never to exhibit it, but between the 
paroxyfms. Some are fo nice, that although the paroxyfm does not 
appear, yet they flop the exhibition of the Bark, till the time in 
which die interval mould again appear. But I find, that if the 
paroxyfm is flopped, and no lenfe of the pain in the nails, languor, 
&c. take place, v/e may continue with fafety ; and by this method 
have I cured Agues which would not yield in the other way. 

It has been objected to the ufe of the Bark, that Intermittent^ 
are apt to return, that there is no end of pouring in the Bark, and 
that the fyftem will be deftroyed by it. But I am perfuaded, that 
this is owing to not continuing the Bark in fufficient quantity ; for 
though the paroxyfm difappears for a fhort time, yet the tendency 
flill remaining, it foon gains flrength and recurs. We ought to 
proceed in this manner. After the difeafe is removed, we mould 
return to the ufe of the Bark in three or four days j after that in 
the interval of a week, then a fortnight, and fo on, if I may fo call 

it, during the epidemic feafon. 

As to the pharmaceutical treatment of the Bark, it ought always 
to be exhibited in large quantities, and in fubflance; for the 
powers of the flomach feem much greater upon it than thofe of 
any menflruum out of the body. With fome reafon it has been 
imagined, that the action of the Bark is upon the flomach. Hence 
it has been faid, that all fluid preparations of it pafs off by the 
pylorus, and for that reafon do not anfwer fo well as the fimple 
Bark, which remains much longer. This reafoning is ingenious, 
but we may be fatisfied with what was alledged of the fmalln efs 

of 
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of the quantity extracted. With regard to the extraction, long boiling 
deilrovs its virtues. Ten grains of the Extract has been faid to be 
equal to 5ft, of the Bark in powder; but in practice I find that 
equal quantities are neceHaiy, and conquering the long cocticn 
deitxoys the texture, as much as it enlarges the quantity extracted, 
it is no wonder that it is fo. As fpirits difagree with many, 
-wherever extraction is neceiiary, we mult employ water; and 
infuijon with water is preferable to decoction, being equally flrong 
and preserving the aroma. By gentle heat we may evaporate the 
infuiion to any quantity. 

ACORUS VERUS, orCALAM, AROMATICUS. 

The place of this is uncertain ; whether it ought to be placed 
among the Aroma here, or among the Bitters, whofe qualities it alfo 
poffelfes. As not remarkable for any of thefe virtues, it has been, 
cf late, neglected. I have placed it next the Bark, as it has been 
irequently employed for the fame purpofes. Upon good authority, 
I found it had cured Intermittent Fevers. I myfelf had k tried-* 
and found it alone to do fo. How far it is to be depended upon in 

ordinary cafes, farther experience muft determine. It is much of 
the fame nature with the Bark, aromatic, bitter, and aftringent, 
pretty evidently, but contains more eiTential oil. Like the Bark, it 
muft be given in large dofes, 2nd in fubftance. Haller gives it in 
Sij. The ftomach bears better a large dole of it, than of the Bark. 

The three next plants belong to the Pertza'I/ata, and might have 
htta mentioned with the Scordium, &c. 

Cbamapitys. This, with the Chamedrys, -Gentian, and Centaury, 
enters into the Portland Powder, formerly mentioned. Its acrimony 
is of the terebinthinate kind, and hence called in England Ground- 

% 

pine. To fbew the analogy of thefe plants, Shaw tells us, that in 
Barbary the Cbamatitys is ufed with fuccefs in Interna ittehts. As 
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Marrubium, it is the ftrongeft Bitter of the clafs, and frequently 
employed for the ufes of other Bitters. Its "fe is not properly de- 
fined. I cannot agree with Materia Medica writers, who conftantly 
make it pectoral. It is not fupported by analogy. Few of the 
VerticiUaia arc pectoral, and many more of them are bitter, with- 
out any antifpafmndic quality. There js nothing in which we are 
more apt frequently to be milled, than in fuppofmg acrid medicines 

to aft as pectoral. 

Ditfamus cdbiis. This is a ftrong, fimple, and pure Bitter. I 
have had no account of it. The root of it is ufed. Many plants 
have a ftrong odour exhaling from them, which I imagine is their 
eflcntial oil. Diflamnus albus. is the only one which will fhew the 
inflammability of this vapour, which in it will take fire, on the ap- 
plication of a candle. Next to thefe three ftands-the 



LUPULUS, HOPS. 

This is a pretty ftrong Bitter, with a flight aroma, In Spain, 
from good authority, I know it is ufed as a Sudorific, to banifli the 
remains of the Venereal Difeafe. Like other Bitters, it prevents 
fermentation and acidity in vinous liquors \ hence it is ufed as a 
condiment to ales. Whether there is any thing peculiar in Hops, 
is very uncertain. Before the introduction of thefe, other Bitters 
were ufed for the fame purpofe, and poverty obliges' fome to ufe 

thefe ftill, and from experiments I have found them equally effec- 
tual. With regard to gratefulnefs, experiments muft be repeated 

with different quantities. Much has been faid of the effects of 
Ale or Beer, in calculous cafes; but I imagine they can have little 
effect, either in generating or removing calculi. We have reafon to 
think, that thefe depend on peculiarities of conftitution and habit, 
not eafily removed by diet of any kind. 
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TRIFOLIUM PALUSTRE.. 
Both the leaves and roots of this afford a ftrong Bitter, without 

any aromatic acrimony, approaching in fenfible qualities to the Gen- 
tian and Centaury, but more harm and difagreeable. It is applied 

to all the purpofes of Bitters, and has been celebrated as an Anti- 
fcorbutic. There is no doubt but all Bitters, as antifeptic with re- 
gard to the fluids, and tonic and confiringent with refped: to .the 
iblids, may be employed with fuccels in Scurvy, though not by 
therafeires, but accompanied with acefcent aliment. With regard 
to Trefoil, I do not fay its virtues are great in this refpect. I ima- 
gine it very doubtful whether it is properly or not given by the 
Germans. 

This finishes the Amara calida. We fhall now make a few ob- 
fervations on their 



PHARMACEUTICAL TREATMENT. 

Pretty universally they are more agreeable in their dry ftate than 
in their recent. Moll of them contain an oil, of which a portion is 
more volatile than the reft, and gives a rank, difagreeable odour to 

the fubjed, and, which I imagine is not without foundation, thought 
of a narcotic, inebriating quality. This odour is loft by drying, 

and even the mildeft Bitters, e. g. Centaury, have fome of it. 
When any confiderable efficacy is to be expected from their ufe, 
they fhould be exhibited in fubftance, both on account of the diffi- 
culty, except they are in a very tender herbaceous ftate, of extract- 
ing them perfe&Jy, and perhaps alio from its being neceflary they 
ihould be detained fome time in the ftomach. Another obftacle is, 
that in their recent or diffolved ftate, they are much more apt to run 
off by Rod than when dry. Their Bitternefs does not refide in an 
eflential oil to be railed by dift illation, but in a more fixed, partly 
gummy, and partly refinous fubftance, and therefore to be extracted 
both by water and alcohol ; by water a greater quantity, by fpirit a 
ilronger, purer, and more elegant Bitter being extracted, which 

leads 
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lj^s 2 u6 r tp,tl)ink that it.ch'iefiy t refides in a refia; •.. The more heat is 
applied in ■ the ; ex traction,--, the. Better will he more difagreeable, and 
ty u boi}ipg^the>yhole.of thq.efleritial oil will he diffipated. It is 
true, the more pure Bjtter ftill remains j but I think it very doubtful 
whether alfo ibme-virtue does not. depend on the Aroma, united with 
t{ie Bitter. ..In- extracting thefe Bitters we want to fhun their dif. 
agreeablenefs. , Spirit, without-, d'eftroyirig the quality, renders the 
Bitter more agreeable 5 . water renders it more harm, and wind 
though rather a watery than a fpirituous menftruum, yet here corrects 
the Bitterntfs ; but whether without changing the virtue is not 
certain., All the fofiile. acids, in a very final! quantity, deftroy Bit- 
ters.., Perhaps it is from the- acid in wine,. acting in. this manner, 
that, it mitigates- the .naulequs tafte of the Bitter. For my part, I 
trjink it very doubUui, wteh^r acids are well employed in extract* 
ing. ucud tubilanccs, Jhe \ery ftrong Squill ; may ftill retain itt 
prop mm», but this will fcarcely apply, to others. Alkali, too, fr ■ 
faiiivtiaies added, but contributes nothing to the extraction 5 for the 
fame, col owv &c. is, procured by adding alkali' to the common folu- 
tibnaUer.it is made, as before. It/does' not* however, impair the 

qualities, and therefore is very properly adde*d ai a diuretic to our- 
Bitters. - - 
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Thefe 



virtue. The miftake has probably arifen from the method of our 
injng them at table, young and blanched, and- then containing only a 
mild vegetable juice. 



.-i • ': 



-The. four .firfl belong- to the fubdivifion of the Syngetiefia, the" 
Semijkfculofce* This '■ order are all lactefcent and acrid, and com- 
monly containing, an oily matter, which when dried is inflammable. l 
Tfieyare aiif&ppofed of a poifbndtrs nature. Thefe here are the only" 
exceptions, with fomef of thecampanaceoustribeof plants,*contaihirig; ; 
a miiky juice, and not being poifonous. Even' here their, qoalityls' ' 
fu(pected> and fome of them, as the Laftuca, is reported to have a 
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itrong narcotic virtue ; and therefore, although thefe four were fet 
down as a ipecimen of the whole, the analogy muft be transferred,' 
with very great caution, to the reft of the tribe. Even the efculenC 
Lettuce, by Galen, is maintained to be of a poifbnous nature. This 
was probably owing to the heat of the climate, but it (hows the ten*' 
dency of fuch plants. Befides the milky juice, thefe plants contain 
an eflentia] ialt, in which the cooling quality is fuppoled to refide; 
but it cannot be extracted in fuch quantity as to fhew that effect. 
As to their medicinal qualities, they have the common virtues of" 
Bitters, Materia Medka writers constantly talk of their aperient 
qualities, and imagine them almoft fpecific in vifceral obftructions. 

In confirmation of this they prove purgative, and in that manner 
may be ufeful to the hypochondriacs. Boerhaave has a particular 
affeclion to the Amara frigida, and fuppofes they have a power of 

diflblving the atrabilis he thinks prelent, and of wafhing off impu- 
rities from the blood. I have employed the juice of the Dens leonit 
in the quantity of Jiv. but neither obferved its laxative nor diuretic 

power. Boerhaave talks of their faponaceous quality very much, 
bat without any precifion ; for whenever we lofe fight of a combi- 
nation of alkali and oil, and talk of a fapo compofed of any faline 
or inflammable fubftancc. we can convev nothing diftinft to the 



reader, nor accurate as to what virtue we mean the fubftance exerts. 
I deny fuch foapy qualities, and with regard to the Amara frigida f 
their ufe in medicine is not yet aicertained. After tjiefe is k- 
fertcd 

F U M A R I A, 
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Not from its being a-kin in natural order, but became it re- 
fembles thofe we have mentioned in fcnfible qualities, in which 

Sir John Floyer talks of a finoaky footy taftc. It matters not whe- 
ther the term is precife, fine* the Fumaria and the former certainly 
agree in tafte, and in the lame afcribed virtues. To me it is more 

purgative, and therefore more fitted to the Hectics and Hypochon- 
driacs* Oppofite to / Hands the term 

■ p 

ACRIA. 
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By this I mean fuch plants as are {imply acrid, without any 
Aroma or Bitternefs joined. If I were again to make up the lift of 
Stimulants, I mould transfer many of them to the clafs of Evacuants, 
as Diuretics, Wc, but this is an error of no great confequence. 

ARUM. 

. This is very acrid in its recent ftate, but inert when dried 5 info- 
much as fometimes to be employed in food. It ftimulates the fto- 
oiach, and promotes appetite and digeftionj ftimulates the inteftines, 
which, by its effects, if. given in quantity fufficient, it will difcover i 
is remarkable for ftimulating the kidneys, and like moft other fub- 
fiances, which do fo in the mucous glands of the Bronchia. Hence 
we fee it is a- kin to the Squills, but more pungent and volatile. It 

is much out of practice at prefent, and for a very good reafon, be- 
caufe it is very difficult to procure in a proper ftatej for when recent, 

it will not powder, and when we attempt to dry it, we are apt to 

go too far, 

EUPHORBIUM. 

It is an acrid Stimulant, ufed only externally. As exerting an 
attrahent virtue, it {hall be confidered m another place. It might 
have been transferred to the Purgatives. 

JMPERATORIA, 

Belongs to the XJmbellata* The part employed is the root. It is 
more acrid than the former Umbellate enumerated. Since I fpoke 
of thefe, I have examined the root of Angelica, and find it equally 

acrid with the Imperatoria, and therefore fufpicious. 

IRIS NOSTRAS, 

This term implies ambiguity. So far as we can perceive the 
whole genus of the Iris is remarkably acrid, both the flowers and 

R r 2 roots. 
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It is a great miftake to give the Iris palujlris lutea the qua* 

lines of aftringent, and recommending it as fuch. It is equally acrid 
with the Iris in our Difpenfatory. The Ms Fkrentina is acrid, 
too, in its recent date. I take the virtues of all of them to be the 
ikme as thofe of the Iris lutea in their recent ftate, viz. that of a 
very ftrong Errhine when {huffed, as I have teen knot only caufing 
freezing, but inflammation of the note and head. Internally it fc is a 
flrong cathartic, and anfwers as a Hydragogue. In the Medical 
Eflays you may fee it employed in one cafe : I have feen it in feve- 
*al others. The dofe is fet too high, viz. gij. Two drachms is 
farther than I would chufe to go. Even fifty drops of the juice wll 
pFOve purgative. In exhibiting it we ihculd begin with fbaa^ 
quantities at firib 

PERSICARIA URENS 

Is an example of the difference in fubflances, connected by bota- 
nical analogy. It is remarkable' for acrimony, although the reft of 
its genus are mild. Its acrimony operates chiefly on "tie" kidneys^ 
and it proves diuretic. I have had no experience of it. What is- 
remarkable, it gives out its diuretic virtues, in diftillation, to watery 
which ought to be tried on other fubflances, befides the Perficaria. 

PYRETHRUM 

Is an acrid, which refides in the leaves and in many of the roots of 
its order. It is employed as a mafticatory in the Tooth- ach. It 

belongs to the Comfo/ita. . ;■ 

r 
» 

SEDUM MINUS A C R E.. 

Another inftance of different virtues in plants of 'the fame* genuV 
Its qualities approach to thofe of the Siliquofa. It has been employ- 
ed as emetic, and its effects may go farther hi the fyftem. The 
feeds are of a ftrong acrimony, and confined entirely to-external ufe, 

w 

WINE. 
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employ are the produce of foreign countries, either Before or after 
importation, they fall into the hands of the trader, where fuch 
additions are made to them, were they pure of- therhfelves, as 
would contaminate that purity. But as all Wme is prepared 
from a faccharine juice, which undergoes fermentation, and as 

the whole, is not converted at once, but changed only fuc- 
ceftively, one- part will remain unammilated, while another has 
gone a further ftep, and become vinegar.. And thus in, all Wine 

we have ihefe three parts, viz.. ift, A quantity of unaffimilated 

Mud ,• 2diy, A vinous liquor; and, 3dly, A' quantity of vinegar. 
We (hall firft mention the properties of the feveral parts of Wines by 
themfelves, and. then talk of the properties of thefe feparate parts 

combined. 

t 

Every Wine confifts, more or lefs, of thefe three parts.*. Muft y fiite 
Wine, and Vinegar ; for it is almoft impoflible, either to have fruit 
fo maturated, or fo to conduct the fermentation, but a portion of 

each of thefe muft appear- 



i, MUST. 

■ 

Sugar alone ferments in the ftomach, gives out a gas fykeftre,, 
'acts on the bile, has a laxative property, &c. Whether the- Sugar 
diffufed in Mufti owing to its mixture with the native juice of ve- 
getables, may- have thefe effects varied, IftiaUnotfay. Certain it 
is, that Muft acts in a lefs quantity than Sugar, Muft may be con- 
fidered as caufing in the ftomach fermentation or acidity. Its ef- 
fects,, then, aje of two kinds'; i. of the gas Jylveftre generated oh 
the nerves- In fo far. as that is generated from the fermentation of 

il&yfirrthe ftomach; it. will deftroy the tone of the ftomach, dif- 
pofe it to fpafmodic contractions, and confequently difttirb and in- 
terrupt the courfe of 1 digeftion, 2. If- acidity is produced, it will 

. '• joia 
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join with the gas Jylveftre in weakening the ftomachj the add 
thus formed will unite with t?ic Sle, produce a ftrong ftimulus, 
thps occaiion a flow of more bile to trje interlines, . and caufe a-Gfo- 
&rw morbus, with violent fpafms, and copious evacuations upwards 
and downwards. Although thefe confequences of the Mujl may gd 
thus far, vet thev are commonly more mild. 



2. WINE. 

The di/Ungnifhing property of that part of the Mujl which is 
converted into Wine, is, that it now contains an Alcohol, at leaft it 
is that on which the chief effects of the pure vinous part, which I 
faid was in Wine, depends. On this head, therefore, we mufl con* 
fider the effeds of Alcohol. I . Alcohol applied to the fluids, co- 
agulates them i z. to the folids, conftricts and hardens them 5 and 

hence, in flopping Haemorrhages, may ad in either way. Applied 
either to the fluids fuddenly, or injected into the veffels of living ani- 
mals, in fmall quantity, it will produce death. 3. In the flomach, 
its chemical effects on the fluids and folids may almoft be neglected J 
nor can we fuppofe, with Boerhaave, that, carried thence into the 
veffels of animals, it can be fuhjed to thofe viciflitudes of heat and 
cold, producing condeniation and rarefaction, and thus unequal 

ins, and thence difeafes. Alcohol diluted, Iofes that ftrong 
power to generate heat ; it mult alfo lofe its coagulating powers, di- 
luted in the blood veffels. Alcohol, internally, acts on the nervous 
fyftem purely, chiefly by means of the ftomach. In fmall dofos it 
fimply Itimulates, increases the action of the heart and veflels, in- 
creafes the nervous flow over the whole of the fyflem, whence 
more ferenity and cafe of mind, more clearness and liveliness of 
imagination, and the vigorous exertion of every faculty,. In large 

doles it has a contrary effect j it deftroys the mobility of the nervous 
power, in interrupting its flow from the Senforium commune; whence 
from its fedative and fiimuJant effects mixed, it produces confufion 
of ideas and delirium ; if the dofes are mil repeated, the nervous 

flow is arretted, the voluntary and involuntary motions are deftroyei 
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fleep produced, lethargy, apoplexy, death. . Thefe are the effects of 
the Alcohol of Wines. In Wines themfelves, efpecially in the lafl: 
ftage, the effects are almoft never fo violent, for the Wine is necef- 
farily thrown in more dilute at firft, and in fmaller dofes, and has, in 
a manner, the confequence of one dofe diflipated, before another is" 
repeated, and therefore is more ftimulant, and raifes the ipirits more. 
It does produce ftupor, but feldom death j for befides it being more 
dilute, from its ftimulant qualities it is apt to be thrown up from 
the ftomach, and again has, by the other matters in it, the powers 
of the Alcohol moderated. Whether the Mujl, Acid, and Alcohol 
are all in every Wine, I fhall not determine. Certain it is, that if 
any body were to drink of pure Alcohol as much as they can drink of 
Wine, in proportion to the ftrength it would have deleterious effects. 
Alcohol is more inflammatory too, and productive of ah inflammatory, 
diathefis, than Wine, becaufe of the acid, GfV. accompanying the lat> 
ter. A proof of this is, that Punch, which is an artificial Wine, is lefs 

noxious than the fame quantity of diluted Alcohol'. Something alfo 
depends on the accuracy of mixture, for Punch, though lefs noxious 
than Alcohol, is more fo than Wine. Hence I imagine it is a very 

bad practice to mix Alcohol with fermented Wines j for though it is 

better than Punch, and by very long digeftion may be poflibly mixed 
accurately with the Wine, yet k is far lefs fafe than the fame quan- 
tity of fpirit, gained by the vinous liquors themfelves, during thefe 
fermentation* 

'3. ACID; 

The Acid, of Wines may be conlidered as of two. kinds ; 1. That 
Acid, which, during the whole progrefs of fermentation, is mani- 
feftly evolved,, and which probably, enters' into the competition of 
Wine and Alcohol ; 2- That which, is generated, from part of the, 
vinous liquor going on to the acetous procefs more copioufly and 
more feparatc, then called Vinegar. This renders the Wine more., 
grateful to the palate, ftimulates the mucous glands, and quenches, 
third } and in the ftomach, by obviating putrefaction, exerts fbme- 
what of the fame quality. Vinegar may always be conlidered as a 

mixed 
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mixed body,- at leaft on moil- oceafions, containing* bcfidcs the Acid,., 
a part of unconverted, faccharine matter* As containing fuch, it 
may be laxative in the inteftines, have the.effe&of unconverted 
Muji, generate gasfyheftre in the inteftines, .and", in fliort* have'all 
ihc properties of frefli juice. When thoroughly converted, it ads 
in another manner. By the quantity of Acid, it determines other 

vegetables to acefcency, weakening the ftomach, and, therefore* 
hurtful to fuch. as have their health very much depending, on the 
tone of that organ in arthritic and -hypochondriac cafes. This 
cooling quality in Vinegar may go fo far as to imitate the efFeds of 
&s gas jyfocftre, prove fpaimodic, and have- all the confequences of 
^cid, generated in the ftomach itfel£ 

. In fo far as Wine contains Vinegar, or Muft, it is not perfect; But 
it is unavoidable, hut that in every Wine we have, they mould be 
more or left prefent. In the combined irate of thefe qualities iri 
Wine, they are much more innocent than we have described them. 

as feparate ; the Alcohol and Vinegar obviate the fermentation of 
the Muft t the ftimulant of the Alcohol obviates the cooling quality, 
of the Vinegar, and this again,, with the Muft, the inflammatory, 
confequences of-the Alcohol. There is in Wine a fourth ingredient^ 
viz. Water, which, according to its proportion moderates the othe* 
qualities. 

* 

In many countries weak Wine is ufed as common drink, without 
any bad confequences. For my part,*. I imagine it has confiderable 
advantages, tending to obviate ths acefcency of vegetable aliment, 
as we fee in itrong Wines, taken with acefcent fruits, and more 
univerfaUy the putrefcency of the animal diet. Hence, I imagine/' 

dilute Wine is not improperly employed in thofe countries where' 

the food is chiefly animal, as obviating its noxious tendency, and 
promoting the excretion of the putrefcent parts of our food. As' 
uled with aliment, Phyficians have, indeed, considered Wine asdi- : 
luent, and moderately Simulating j as antifeptic,;and promoting the' 

fecretions'j 
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fecretions ; but entirely neglecting its nutritious quality. This, 
however, as containing Muff, it certainly poffeffes. 

+ 

, As a medicine, we mud confider the effects of Wine in its different 
kinds, for according to the kind of Wine, muft itseffefts be diverfifiedt 

• Wines may be diftinguifhed according to the progrefs of their fer* 
mentation, as crude, mellow, &c. In their crude ft ate, Wines will 
have all the bad effe&s mentioned of the gas fylvejlre. When they 
are ripe, no fuch fhould appear. But* in thofe Wines we call mel- 
low, there is always fome unconverted Muft, fome gone over to aci- 
dity, and even fometimes are what is called pricked, or apple-tafted. 
The effetts of thefe will be eafily underftood, but it is often very dif* 

ficult to be able to know theie ftates of Wine, for the Merchant takes 
every method of concealing them. We (hall now fay fomewhat on 
the different qualities of Wines. 

i. Sweet and Sharp. Sweetnefs in Wines may depend on the 
natural richnefs of the grape, its maturity, &e, but much more com- 
monly is it the effed of imperfect fermentation, from racking off 

the vinous liquor from the lees, as fbon as the fermentation is, tole- 
rably active, into new veffels fucceffively, till once it be checked, 
and a fweetnefs remain. Such are the Spani/h and Italian Wines. 
Sweetnefs alfo may arife from the Vintner mixing with fharp Wines 
a quantity of unfermented Muft, The qualities are eafily under- 
ftood. Where the fweetnefs, or rather crudenefs of the Wine, de- 
pends on the quantity of Muft prefent, it will have the fame effects 
as Muft, generate gas fylveftre, prove laxative, purgative, &c. 
Where the fweetnefs depends on the native richnefs of the, grape, 
the bad effects will be obviated by the greater quantity of Alcohol, as 
in Canary and Tokay. But even in thefe, I am perfuaded the rich- 
nefs of the juice, and the vifcidity attending.it, prevent the genera- 
tion of as much Alcohol as might be produced; and accordingly 
we find that thefe Wines have always a good deal of the effect of 
crude Wine. 

S * Sharp 
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Sharp Wines may have that property from different caufes ; 
i . From the nature of the grape, to be judged of according to 
the climate. Thus the Wines of the Northern countries poffefs 
this property more than thofe of the Southern. 2. Sharpnefs, 
whatever be the flate of the grape, arifes from every active- fer- 
mentation. 3. Sharpnefs may proceed from Wines being kept 
long, and partly converted into vinegar. In one cafe, then, you 
fee, Sharpnefs is a fymptom of weak Wine, and, therefore, of a 
cooling, lefs heating, and lefs innammatory liquor. In healthy 
ftomachs thefe may be more freely indulged, and prove good con- 
diments for animal food, and likely to prove diuretic and anti- 
feptic. When the Sharpnefs proceeds from an unfinifhed active 
fermentation, thefe Wines may be hurtful, as too cooling, and as- 
debilitating the ftomach, and thus produce arthritic and nephritic 
paroxyfms, and hemorrhoidal fains, which alfo depends very much 
on the ilomach s tone. • 

2. Brijk and Flat; L e. more or lefs poignant. 1. Flatnefs of 
Wines may depend on the want of a due degree of fermentation. 

2 . Flatnefs may proceed from too great ripenefs, or mello wnefs, 

and the Wine encreafing in age. Thus Wine kept long in well 
corked bottles, not having the air neceffary for the acetous procefs, 
turns fimply vapid. 3. When artificial means is ufed to prevent 
fermentation, it will induce Flatnefs, as brandy mixed with wines. 
Hence the Flatnefs of the Spanifh and Portuguefe Wines, in com- 

parifon of the French. 

Brilknefs alfo alone proceeds from an active fermentation pre- 
fent, and always implies more or lefs of a crude ftate ,• whence, 
though more agreeable, it is more dangerous. A diflinction of 
Wines is made into thofe which are apt to affect the nerves and 
the head, and thofe which produce fever. Champaign, from 
nfing it flowering in the cup, is very apt to intoxicate. Experi- 
enced drinkers have a rule for this ; rejecting fuch Champaign 

as retains its flower long in the cup. 

3. Strong 
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3, Strong and Weak. Thefe are compatible with the various 
other qualities, but entirely depend on the quantity of alcohol. 
All wines are, in fome degree, heating and inflammatory, but their 
property in thefe refpects is not entirely to be meafured from the 
quantity of alcohol. The fame quantity of Wine diluted, intoxi- 
cates fooner than the fame quantity drank in the fame time with- 
out that dilution ; at leaft this is a common obfervation of drinkers. 
The reafon feems to be this, that the Wine, by this means, is 
applied to a larger furface in the ftomach, and its dilution caufes 
a quicker diffufion over the fyftem. Some have endeavoured ta 
explain this from the bulk of liquor in the ftomach, but I cannot 
conceive it in that way. Though Wines thus diluted are, cateris 
paribus ; fooner intoxicating, yet their effects are alfo fooner over. 
With regard to the quick diffufion, It is obferved, too, that the 
Wine which provokes urine fooneft, is alfo the fooner intoxicating; 
which proceeds plainly from its being applied to a larger portion 
of the fyftem. For whatever other purpofes Wines are wanted, 
either as diluent, diuretic, or antifeptic, the ' weakeft are always 
to be preferred. Wine, you will now fee, like Opium, has a 

double effect ; as ftimulant without the narcotic qualities, and, 
therefore, in thefe, there can be no fafety ; but in weak Wine we 
are fafe, becaufe with thefe we can more eafily ftop, before the 
narcotic effects are exerted. 

A- 

■ 

4. Smooth and Rough. Smoothnefs depends on the fweetnefs 
or mellownefs, except where it is miftaken for flatnefs. 

p 

Roughnefs depends, 1 . On the natural acidity and want of fugar 
in the juice; 2. On the unripe ftate of the juice. ' At firft the 
fruit* is of a hard cellular texture, which is filled firft in the middle 
with a fluid, which gradually extends over the fruit; fo that 
within the center is always ripeft. Hence the difference between 
the juice flowing fpontaneoufly, or from the grapes laid above each 
other, from that which is expreffed ; for every - exprefli on gives 
acerbity. '3. Rougtohefs may depend on artificial means, as the 

S s 2 addition. 
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addition of floes, by the vintner. 4. On the addition of hunts to 
Mail in fermentation. 



Acerb Wines are* grateful to tie ftomach, check acefcency, and 
are afbingent over the whole of the prima via j except when 
joined with much fweetnefs, in which cafe they determine rather* 
to the vinous than acetous procefs. 

5. Colour of Wines . Colour depends very little on the juice of 
the grape, the red grape, I am well affured, affording a Wine 
equally transparent with the naturally white. When a red Wine 
is wanted, the red hufks are thrown in, fo that, eateris paribus* 
the red Wines are more aibingent. Here we are apt to be deceived. 
White Wines are rejected when brown and rough, which they 
giow by age ; hence the merchant dies them red, in which kind 
of Wines fuch qualities are expected. Sometimes alio, the fame 

pracHce is performed, from a greater demand at market. Hence 
little judgment is to be drawn from the Colour of Wines, without, 
at the fame time, taking in the other fenfible qualities, and the 
hifipry of the fermentation. 

We mould now proceed to give in detail the properties of fe- 
parate Wines, but our limited knowledge of the hiflory of their 
fermentation, &c. forces us to fpeak but very imperfectly upon 
jhis fubject. We fhall in general fpeak of them, according to the 
country in which they are produced. 

REMARKS on the WINES of different Countries. 

The Wines of the Northern climates are generally of a weak 
body, more acid, and of a more fharp talk, and affording a larger 
proportion of tartar. The reafon of their greater acidity is eafijy 
underftood. With regard to the tartar of wines, we have apt yet 
fpoken of it. Tartar accompanies Iharpneis and aufteriry, and 
x its effeds are to be underftood. Thoueh tartar be a our- 



quantity we drink Wines, they cannot, from 

the 
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the tartar, be more acTfve, or exert their purgative quality. Their 
laxative virtue is owing to the acefcent Wine mixing with the bile. 
It has been alledged, that tartarous Wines are apt to produce the 
ftone in the kidneys ; but neither theory nor experience proves this. 
There is not the leaft refemblance between the ftones, and the 
tartar in their nature, and Hofrman tells us, that thofe who drink 
Rhenim Wine were rather freer of it than the others. Hence,, 
then, the qualities of thefe Wines depends chiefly on their weak- 
nefs and acidity, and from thefe qualities their virtues may be 
underftood. Of this kind are the Mofelle, Rhenifh, &c. 

The Southern Wines are ftrong, fweet, and unctuous. The 
Hungarian Wines, e. g. Tokay, are fuppofed the beft at prefent. 
The Canaries, though more Southern, do not afford Wines fo. rich 
as the former. The reafon feems to be, that being infular, the 
grape is expofed to the cooling breezes of the fea. Madeira is the, 
growth of a warm climate ; but from an accidental taite, which, 
prevails at prefent, a particular management of it has been intro- 
duced. In Madeira there are mountains upon which they can 
grow Wines as weak as thofe of the Northern climates. Thefe* 

as more acefcent, are more grateful, but, at the fame time, more 
dangerous. In order to transportation, they have a quantity of 
alcohol mixed with them, and after that, to gain a proper degree of 
activity, require to be kept, for fome time, in the warmer climates, 

t 

The Italian Wines, as Southern, . ffcould be ilrong, but from 
their being checked in the fermentation, are fweet and weak. 
They come over to us in flafks, covered^with oil, and cannot be 
kept above a year. 

* -The Spanifli and Portuguefe Wines cannot be tranfported to us 
without brandy, and are the moil inflammatory, and leaft ex- 
hilarating Wines we employ. 

1 

h 

m 

The French Wines are certainly, with jufHce, preferred to the 
reft. They may be confidexed as Northern Wines, and the beft 

of . 
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of them are produced in Northern Provinces, the Eurgundy and 
Champaign. The French Wines have heat enough to give them 

. ftxength, but are not expofed to fuch an active fermentation as the 
former, and fo not {0 apt to be combined with Brandy or Alcohol. 
Champaign is in active fermentation, and not fo fafe as the mellow 
Burgundy, but this formerly, from being imported in fla/ks, was 
never properly mellowed, and was very heady. This practice is 
now prohibited, and we have a Wine Iels delicate, but more fafe, 
particularly to the nerves. Claret, as weak and acerb, and tranf- 
ported without ipirit, is iafe in every refpect. 

MALT LI QJJ ORS. 

Both from want of care, and the difficulty of conducting the pro- 
cefs of their fermentation, thefe are never fo perfect as Wines. 
They contain much farinaceous matter, and are more nutritious 
than Wines ; but as more acefcent, are more laxative ; and, as more 
vifcid, Iefs diuretic. 

The efTential Oils are placed next in our Catalogue, but I (hall 
defer ipeaking of them till we come to the empyreumatic, under 
the head of Antupafmodics, when we fhall meet them again, and 
treat of both at once. We go on, therefore, to 



.*■ 



ANIMAL STIMULANTS. 

r 

As animal bodies are made up of mild and bland fubftances, and 
are themfclves of a mild nature, it cannot be expected we mould 
have many Stimulants from the animal kingdom. In fome, per- 
haps in all animals, fome of the fecreted fluids may be acrid, 2nd 
among the evacuants fuch fhall be mentioned. Here we are, con- 
fined to the Infed tribe, Co very different from the reft. 

CANTHARIDES. 



The acrimony and ftimulus of thefe, from t 
teroal uie, is fufficiently known. So confiderable 
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nally they cannot be given, but in fmall dofes. In large dofes their 
effects might appear general on 'the iyftemj but as we manage 

them, even in pretty large dofes, they affect the urinary paffages 

only, very little the reft of the fyftem. To me it feems very cu- 
rious, that thus, without affecting the prima via> they fbould only 
exert their action on a more diftant part of the fyftem. The reafon 
feems to be this. In the prima via they are conftantly and 
equally diffufed through the whole mafs of matter contained there, 
which is in fome meafure fufficient to obviate the effect of. Cant ha- 

rides, which muft be given in a great meafure concentrated. In 
their farther progrefs in the blood, they are ftill more diffufed, and 
thence ftill unactive, but from their connection to a particular por- 
tion of the blood ; they are again collected in their concentrated 
form, in the kidneys, and confequently there exert their effects . In 
proof that it is thus from its dilution, it does not act on the other 

parts of the body, even in the kidneys, if it is exhibited very weak. 
I have known half a grain of Cant bar ides bring on a ftrangury, and 
yet if this fame half grain was diluted in much water, e.g. it would 
have no effect at all. Hence it is very difficult to dofe them pro- 
perly. When carried to the kidneys, they Simulate them, prove di- 
uretic, and hence are recommended in Dropfies. Even here their ' 
dilution may in fome meafure account for their not fucceeding, and 
if that be not the cafe, they then are found fooner to affect the neck 
of the bladder, than to prove diuretic. Upon the fame footing, they 
have been ufed in nephritic cafes. It is very doubtful whether Di- 
uretics there are proper at all. Surely thofe which are inflamma- 
tory will be prejudicial. Any effect they exert internally, is, I 
Imagine, from their common enough action on the neck of the 
bladder, and urethra. By inducing an inflammation there, they 
cure Gleets. This I have formerly (hewn, under the Balfamics, to be 
a fact, in whatever method it be explained. Whatever method has 
been recommended in the Gonorrhoea bentgna, has been alfo recom- 
mended in the Fluor alius. Here, from the contiguity of the parts, 
it may act in the fame manner we have mentioned j but to extend that 
effect, the inflammation in the urinary paffages muft be fo great, as to 

make 
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make their exhibition very inconvenient. As did rede they may be 
fnppofcd diaphoretic, and hence probably have been recommended in 
cutaneous dneafes, as in the Lepra by Dr. Mead. I have feen them 
exhibited in this difeafe without any good confequence. This, 
however, does not contradict their diaphoretic virtue. I imagine 
die Lepra is a topical difeafe, yielding little to internal remedies, but 
chiefly to tho/e applied to the part, as bathing, Wc. As diuretic 

and diaphoretic, Cantbaridcs have been fuppofed pectoral- The 
only cafe of this kind, in which I know they have been tried, is 
the Chin-cough, in which Dr. Burton propofed them. As in the 
fame competition was joined the Bark and Camphire to correct the 

Cantbarides, I eafily few the Bark was the fubflance on whofe virtue 
the medicine depended, and therefore ufed it alone. Other prac- 
titioners of my acquaintance took the prefcription as it flood, and 
found themfelves expofed to all the inconveniences of Cantbarides, 
without obtaining any other good effect than what was got by the 
Bark alone. Thcfe, then, are the virtues of Cant bar ides, which 
you fee are very precarious. As to their effects on the fkin, we 
moil take notice of them when we come to other fubflances which 

poifefs the lame property. 

As to the manner of exhibiting GantbariJes, feveral doubts have 
arilen, which feem frill to remain. As to the antient opinion, of 
the feveral parts of the fly being mutual antidotes, that I difiegatd, 
and cannot at prefcnt decide. A more important difquifirion is, to 
determine whether they ought to be given in fubflance or folution. 

In fubflance they may poffibly be given in larger quantity, be gra- 
dually extracted, and gradually (and perhaps more fuccefsfully) drf- 
fufed over the fyflcm. On the other hand, they are fo eafily ex- 
tracted, that we cannot truft much to this ; and poffibly the common 
method of giving them in folution anfwers better. For the watery 

or fpirituous menftruum anfwers equally well In what fubflance, 
whether refinous or gummy, their virtues confift, is not decided ; 
neither, indeed, is it accurately of any other animal or vegetable fkb- 

flance ; neither is it known whether fokttkm 4oe$ aot decompound 

them 
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:them. With regard to all, the dofe is undetermined. This muft 

depend on the ftate of the body, on the greater quantity of mucus 
■in the kidney, the quantity of urine naturally fecreted, or at the 

particular time in which Cantbarides are given. We mould begin 
with frnall dofes, as five drops, We, and increafe them, till once 
they affect the urinary paffages. The limple London Tincture is 
preferable to the Edinburgh, in which, indeed, the fubftances added 

agree with the intention, but in the prefent form cannot be given in 

fuch quantity as to have any effect. 

MILLEPEDES. 

Thefe infects feem to contain a ftimulns of the fame undetermined 

nature as Cantbarides, to which they are v aft ly inferior in power. 
For their afcribed virtues I refer you to writers. I have feen them, 
for fufficiently long time, exhibited in the Chlorofis and Scrophula, 
but was never able to perceive their falutary confequence. Sen- 
sible effects they had none at all. 

COCCINELLA. 

Thefe infects are likely to continue of importance in dying. In 
medicine they have no remarkable qualities. They have been called 

..diaphoretic and fudorific, but very large dofes are required to pro- 
duce thefe effects. They are only employed for colouring our 

formula. 

We have now finiftied our lift of particular Stimulants, and come 
to the general titles added at the end. 

1. NUTRIENTIA, as STIMULANTS. 

Whatever increafes motion may be confidered as ftimulaht. 
Thefe, as adding ftrength to the folids, increafe their ofcillations, 

and more as increafing the circulating fluids, and confequently the 
tenfion. But their chief effects, as ftimulant, is in their action on 
the ftomacrn In the hypochondriac, hyfteric, arthritic, nephritic 

T t difeafes, 
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difeafes, We» rach Stimuli are often neceffary ; in the hsniorrhagic, 
feverifh, Cfc. fach are hurtful. 

2. ASTRINGENTS as STIMULANTS. 

I have formerly explained the notion of thcfe, as Tonics, not Co 
much inducing contraction, but increaGngthe firmnefs and tenfionof 
the part. This will give a brifker action to the veffels in propelling of 
the iluids, in overcoming refinance in their way, and refolving ob- 
ftructions. We find all this effected frcm the moft limple Aftrin- 
gents ; hut a queftion arifes, whether the Aftringent and Aromatic 
joined would not be more ufeful ? I imagine, where the fyftem is 
not affected with Fever, it would. But there are cafes where the 
Aromatic and Aftringent would be hurtful, e. g. in Vernal Inter- 
mitten ts there is often joined an inflammatory diathefis. Here it 

may be doubted whether the Peruvian Bark, which joins together 
the Aromatic Bitter and Aftringent, mould be exhibited. It mould 
be examined whether the fimple Aftringents would not be preferable. 
Such fubtilties do no harm, provided we are not too much addicted 
to them in practice. 

3. SEDATIVES as STIMULANTS. 

Thcfe are pretty univerfally, in their firft operation, ftimuTanr, 
and very often their IHmulant qualities affect the action of the heart 
and veffels. 

4. ANTISPASMODICS as STIMULANTS. 

The fame may be faid with regard to thefe, being in their firft 
operation ftimulant j and a queftion will afterwards occur, whether 
as Antifpafmodics, they do not act as Stimulants ? As fuch, many of 
have been fet down in the lift of Stimulants. 



5. ACIDS as STIMULANTS. 
Though the effects of thcfe be fedative, yet they, like other Se- 
tives. arc orobablv ftimulant in their firft operation. With more 



confidence 
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6. ALKALINES as STIMULANTS. . 

Which, in every refpect, are ftimulant, but not to be confidered in 
that, view alone. 

7. NEUTRALS as STIMULANTS. 

Thefe are more obvioufly ftimulant than Acids, but are attended 
with the fame fedative power. 



< a 
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Sedatives are fuch fubftances as diminHh motions in the fyftem, 

and the force of the moving power. There is a diftinction between 
thefe two, which is not eaiy to be made, feeing we fuppofe the laft. 
always_ to take place. Sedatives may either diminifh motion in a 
part, or in the whole of the fyftem. In this view, blood-letting is a 
Sedative, as taking off tenfion ; but at prefent I am only to confider 
fuch Sedatives as act particularly upon our nervous power, which 
can, by medicines, have its mobility entirely deftroyed. Their 

operation on the nervous fyftem is not eafy to determine, and as to 

their ultimate effect, I (hall not endeavour to explain it. We know 
very little of the nervous power, having nothing analagous to it in 
nature, at leaft nothing exhibiting analogous effects $ for though 
the powers of the fenfitive plant feem fbmewhat of the fame na- 
ture, yet they give us no analogy with regard to the operation of 
medicines. However, by enquiring into this fubject, we may dis- 
cover fome laws of the nervous fyftem, and difcufs feme queftions 
which have arifen on this fubject. 

The firft queftion we fhall take notice of is, Whether the action 
of Sedatives be mediate or immediate ? From my definition, you 
will fee I have affumed the laft, but others are of a different opi- 
nion. It is commonly fuppofed, that the motion of the feveral parts 
of the body depend on an influx derived from the Sen/or turn. This. 

once being given, we can eafily fuppofe, that when the blood is rari- 

T t 2 fled, 
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fied, and diftending the veffels of the brain, it may comprefs the 

origin of the nerves, and impede the influx of the nervous power. 

Hence foine have imagined, that Sedathes ad: by raritying the 

blood Others again have adopted a contrary opinion, viz. that* 
Sedatives act by inducing a coagulation or vifcofity in the blood, 

whence the fecretion in the brain is deftroyed. We may difcufs 
both thefe opinions together; I. We conclude Sedatives do not act 
mediate!}', from the fmallrrefs of the dofe required to produce their 
erTed, no medicine in fuch final 1 quantity a ding on our fluids, ex- 
cept in the way of a ferment. 2. Sedatives ad after the circula- 
tion is taken away, and- Dr. Whyit has fljown, that after the heart 
is taken out, Opium has the fame effect as before, in flopping the 
mo:ion of the fyftem, which banilnes altogether the notion of Seda- 
tives ading on the blood. 3. Farther, the quick operation of fome 
poifons mews, that medicines, con lined to the ftomach, can act on 
the nervous power, and be extended over the iyliem, without any 
abforption into the blood. I need not here mention experiments 
where thefe effeds have enfued, and the medicine been found to 
conftrid both its orifices. Whether the efFeds on the nervous 
fyftem does not produce changes in the fluids, I {hall not deny. It 
is that probably which has given rite to the miflake. 

The immediate action of Sedatives on the nervous power being 
proved, we proceed to a fecond qu eft ion, viz. Whether Sedatives 
2d on the nerves to which they are applied, or whether more di- 
redly on the Senforium commune # Although we acknowledge a Sen- 
forium commune, or prime mover, yet I think it is fufficiently proved, 
that the nervous power is prefent in every part of the animal body 
during life ; and that, independent of any new afflux, a motion may 
be excited ; and therefore Sedatives ad primarily on the part to 
which they are applied. There are enough of experiments to {how, 
that the heart, feparated from the body, retains its mobility for fome 
time after the feparation, will even palpitate of itfelf, can have its 
motion renewed by Stimuli, and its mobility deftroyed by Sedatives. 
It is probable, then, the Sedatives ad on the part to which they are 

applied, 
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applied, and thence propagate their effects to other parts of the 
nervous fyftem, moft: eafily to the Senforium commune. It has been 
afked, whether Sedatives act on the Stomach ? There is no doubt 

of it i but thefe effects appear in thofe parts which confent mod with 
the ftomach, and moft: 'eafily in the common origin. 

Sedatives, acting on the Senforium commune, exert their power in 
two ways ; 1 . In deftroying the mobility of the nervous fluid there, 
and fo deftroying its afflux to the reft of the fyftem; 2, By deftroy- 
ing the mobility in the extreme parts, and fo making a refiftance to 
the impulfe from the Senforium commune, and confequently making 
it incapable to receive impreflion. I can fee inftances where it is 

proper to make this diftinction. Thus I think cold undoubtedly 
afts on the extreme nerves, deftroys the mobility in thefe, and at laft 
fhuts up the Senforium commune itfelf. 

In order to the univerfal action of Sedatives in the fyftem, their 
effects muft be exerted in the Senforium commune. But here 'fuch 
effects are found to be very unequal, the reafon of which we muft 
now endeavour to explain. This difference of effect feems to be 
varied, 1 . According to the proximity of the part; 2. According to 
the Stimulus to which it is expofed j 3. According to the habit 
induced. 

I. According to the dtftance from the Senforium commune. The 
effect of Sedatives, in large dofes, very often appears in palfy of the 
lower extremities. Thefe, in the experiments on Opium, were 
found the firft to come on, and the laft to difappear*. We know 



* The connexion of this fentence with the foregoing fccmf not very evident,, 
and, indeed, the rcafoning of the whole paragraph obfcure. Upon a comparifon 
with different copies, this feems to be the meaning : " The nervous power is, 
" caterh paribus^ weakeft in thofe parts which are moft diftant from the Senforium 
" commune. Hence, whenever any caufe operates on the Senforium in fuch a 

* c manner as to diminifh its influence on the reft of the body, the effects will appear 
** moft evident in the extremities,, as being the parts which, on account of their 
" diftance, have the flighteft connexion with it. Thus Sedatives ftiow their 

" aflion 
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whether the a&ion be on the Senforium commune, or extremities, by 
the convulfive motions appearing firft in the head and extending to 
the extremities, and e contra. To this head of diftance, I imagine, 
is to be imputed the effects of Sedatives on the fecretories, in 

fuppreffing fecretionsj becaufe thefe are fituated in the extreme 
vefTels every where, and therefore have their moving power affefted 
fooner than the heart. The fecretory iyftem to me appears to be 
a diftind portion from that of the heart and veffels, though conti- 
guous to them, for they are very often differently affected. Nerves 
enter into the fecretory organs, which are not continued from thofe 
of the vefTels ; each particular fecretory has Stimuli, that aft in a 
particular manner upon it, without affe&ing the fyftem of veffels : 
Motion is fometimes deftroyed in the fecretories, without affecting 
the heart and veffels : The principal ftimulus to the fecretories is 
that on their excretories, by which not only the excretion, 
but the fecretion is encreafed, without affecting the reft of the 
fyftem ; as in fucking, or even handling a nurfe's nipples, by which 

not only will the excretion for the time be encreafed, but the 
fecretion afterwards. Again, in the encreafed action of the heart 

and veffels there is no fecretion but that of fweat encreafed. All 
thefe diitincl: effects are to be obferved, and perhaps are depending 
en the head we are now treating of. 



" aciion by inducing a Palfy of the. lower extremities. But the revexfe is true in 

'* the cafe of medicines that excite and encreafe the adion of the Senforium upon 
<* the body. Here the parts fituated neareft to the Senforium commune fooneft par- 

" take of its afie&ions. From this confederation, we are furatfhed with a method 
" of terminating a difpute among authors concerning the nature of Convuliions. 
** It has been a fubject of controverfy, v.'hether they arrive from affe&ions of the 
*« Safirium only; or from irritations of particular portions of the nervous fyftem, 
te made in the different parts of the body? Both cafes, in my opinion, occur, and 
** are to be diftinguifbed ; in the one, by the Convulfion beginning in the ex- 
** tremitles, and gradually fpreading over the difFerent parts, till they reach the 
" Senforium j in the other, by the Convulfions beginning in the mufcles of the face, 
" and extending from thence to the reft of the body." The reft of the paragraph 
is eafy and clear. 

2. The 
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*2, The effects of Sedatives, or other medicines acting oh the 
Sc»!brm>, depend on the expofure of the parts to Stimulus. Thus 
the rvjart :uid lungs have their motions entire, while thofe of the reft 
iYAcm are deftroyed. It has been faid, that the nerves of 
tW f t diffivr, and that in fuch cafes thofe of the former are not 
%nc ."red. In Apoplexy this laft may be fometimes the cafe; but 
fevi*' h the caie of fleep, and of fedative medicines, no fuch dif- 
ference a to be obferved ; and befides, Dr. Haller has demonftrated, 
th?t t 5 '- nerves of the animal and vital functions are the fame, and 



ofVL 



* Th'.:. ; iragraph .s intended to prove, that the action of Sedatives on any part 
is always varied in pro; ortion to the degree of Stimulus to which that part is ex- 
pofed. This it does pretty clearly ; but there are feveral things in it, of which I 
cannot difcern the connexion with the reft of the fubject. I have, therefore, copied 
this paragraph from another manufcript, which, though likewife obfeure, may, 
perhaps, ferve to make it fomewhat more plain. 

M The inequality of the action of Sedatives likewife depends upon the degree of 
" Stimulus to which the parts are expofed., Thus the heart and lungs are con- 
'* ftantly expofed to Stimulus ; in confequence of which their actions are but little 
" affected by Sedatives operating, on the Senfirium commune, while thofe of the reft 
" of the fyftem are deftroyed. Authors, indeed, have endeavoured to explain this 
«* effect from the different fource of the nerves here affected. They tell us, that 
" the nerves, by which the vital functions are carried on, arife from the Cerebellum $ 
*' while thofe which govern the other functions are derived immediately from the 
" Brain. Whether this explanation' might not be urged with fome degree of 
*' piaufibtlity in the cafe of Apoplexy, is a different queftlon ; but furety in the 
" cafe of fleep, and in the action of Sedatives, no reafon can be afligned, why an 
" affection of the one can fubfift without that of the other. Add to this, that 
" Dr. Haller has demonftrated that the nerves of the vital functions are not, as 
** was generally fuppofed, diftinct from thofe of the reft of the fyftem} and you will 
« hardly require any thing further to pcrfuade you, that the explanation we have 
« delivered is by much the more probable, viz. that a Stimulus being conftantly 
" applied to the vital organs, and only occafionally to the voluntary ones, the 
" latter are much more readily and confiderably affected than the former. 
" From hence it follows, that whenever we would wifh to have the full effect of 
" any fedative medicine, care fhould be taken that every thing which acts on the 

" organs of fenfe, every thought which affects the involuntary motion, fhould be 

**' removed. It may be doubted, indeed, how far this laft is practicable. It has 
«< been alledged that the foul always thinks. Not to enter Into the fubtilty of this 
** difpute, we may content ourfelves with alledging, that we are not confeious of 
** it, at leaft, in healthful fleeri. Dreams • occur only in- confequence of Stimuli, 

" and 
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not &ift'm& as was imagined. Much more properly is the continu- 
ation of motion in thefe to be afcribed ro the Stimulus to which they 
are expcfed. Accordingly we fee, that this effed is not confined to the 
heart and lungs, but extended to other parts, in proportion to the 
Stimulus to which they arc cxpofed. Thus any part of $he alimentary 
canal can be brought into a&ion from the Stimulus of the food, and, 
in (hort, by fuch means, any one part can be kept in motion inde- 
pendent of any other part, notwithftanding the action of Sedatives, 

or of .fleep, and all this from the Stimulus applied to it. Thus, in 



* £ and hence do not fj frequently happen in the 6rft part of fleep, as towards die 
** latter end, when, from a retention of the feveral fecretions, an accumulaiion takes 
* l place, which gives the Stimulus, Of dreams there fubfifts all the poffible dc- 
** grces that can take place between the fyftem's being perfectly awake, and buried 
** in the ssoft profound flerp. Of the flighteft kind, or thofe which recede leaft 
* s from 2 Hate of perfect wakeful nefs, are the Smvambulantes, It is remarkable 
li with what fteadinels they perform their actions- The reafon of which is, that 
■*' their attention is not diftra&ed by a number of objects, as in the time of wake- 
*' fulnefs ; befides, being ignorant of the dangerous fituation in which they fre- 
*' quently are, they are wholly diverted of fear, and, therefore, pay a calm and 
** undHbrbed attention to the thing about which they happen to be employed. 

" But for the moft part dreams are extravagantly wild and incoherent. That 
li they generally bear fome conformity to our waking thoughts is acknowledged, 

* J and this happens fo frequently, that when we cannot difcern it, we ought never- 
" thelefs to fuppofe it. For our thoughts in dreams not depending on the action 
" of bodies on our external fenfes, but on internal Stimuli, thofe ideas will gene- 
" rally be excited, of which there are at that time the ftrongeft impreffions in the 
" mind. Thefe are fuch as have been the fubjet} of our contemplation the pre- 

" ceding day, which, being more recent, may be fuppofed to have their impreffion, 

" much clearer 2nd ftronger than any other. But then they are irregularly 
" and extravagantly combined j becaufe that power, by which the mind thinks 
** and judges clearly, requires for its exertion a free and undifturbed Senforium, 
" which in dreams, being partly free and partly obftru&ed, occafions this irregu- 
* ; krity. This partiaJ obftru&ion is likewife the caufe of the incoherence of our 
" ideas in delirium, which differs from dreams in this, that here the organs of fenie 
w are awake. We have commonly thought the application of a Stimulus to the 
" brain fuScient to excite a delirium j but we (full afterwards fee, that this will 
" not do without an obftruction of the Smforium, And accordingly we more 
** frequently cure a delirium by means that remove the obftru&ion, than thofe 
«* that take off the Stimulus." The conformity between the copies is now fo 
peak that I have omitted to copy the reft of this paragraph. 

order 
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order to the action of fleep, or Sedatives, every thing which acts on 
the organs of fenfe, every thought .which affects the organs of 
voluntary motion, muft be removed. Whether the foul always 
thinks, we. cannot determine, at leaft we are not confeious of it in 
healthful deep. Dreams always occur in. confequence of ftimuli 
applied to particular parts, and hence, in the firft part of fleep, 
they are not fo apt to occur as in the morning, when accumulation 
gives ftimulus. It is no wonder that the mind, occupied during the 
day, retains the impreffion of the ftimuli it received at night, and 
therefore as we fee dreams always depending upon ftimulus, where 
fuch cannot be obferved, we muft fuppofe them. Again, the body 

can be in any degree of waking j and it is thus we muft account 
for the Somnambulantes. The fteadinefs of motion in fuch cafes de- 
pends on. the mind not being , fenfible to other imprefiions, or fti- 
muli, becaufe there is a total abfenc£ of. fear, and therefore a more 
exaft and undifturbed attention to the actioh we perform. I mould 
- have taken notice of the incoherence of our thoughts in dreams. 
That aflbciation of ideas on which judgment is formed, depends on 
the whole Sen/mum being free. When this, therefore, is at reft in 
one part, arid a* Wake in another, wildhcfs of thought muft neceffa- 
rily follow. Hence we can understand the nature of delirium, 

in which, in oppofition to fleep, the greateft part, of the organs of 
fenfe, and the voluntary motions, can be performed, but in which 
there is an obftruction in the Stnforium commune. The incoherence 
of idea's in delirium depends upon the fame caufe as in fleep. We 
have commonly imagined delirium owing to a ftimulus applied to 

the brain, but we (hall afterwards fee that this will not do without 
Tefittance, and accordingly we fee delirium oftner removed, by tak- 
ing off the refiftance, than by taking off the ftirmilus -, by Anti- 
Ipafmodics than by blood-letting. It is on the ftimulus taken off 
that depends the ceffation of fecretion and excretion, for thefe are 
always excited by the action of ftimuli on the motion, of the neigh- 
bouring parts, &c. Hence we eafily fee how a Salivation is ftopt by 
fleep, and a Diarrhoea from the fame, taking off the action of the 
parts, and dirainiming the flow of the gafttic and inteftinal li- 

U u quors, 
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qnors, &c . The fecretion is ftopt at the fame time, in fo far as 
it depends on the excretion, as it often does. 

The excretion of urine depends on the quantity prefiing on the 
neck of the bladder, and perhaps on the flimulus given by it. 
This bears a curious application. A fmall ftone falling into the 
neck of the bladder, by its irritation not allowing a fumcient 
quantity of urine to be colle&ed for dilating the neck of the 
bladder, hinders its own expulfion ; Opium given here cures the 
complaint, by taking off, for a time, the mind from the irritation, 
earning an accumulation of urine, which, when the effeds of the 
Opium are gone, by dilating the neck of the bladder, &c, expels 
theilone. 

f 

3 . According to habit are the efre<9s of . Sedatives varied. Every 
motion may become habitual, and then acquire a greater force. 
"From this, as well as the ftimulus applied, are the lungs, &c. Ids 
affected than the reft of the fyftem. All periodical morions are diffi- 
cult to remove, and hence it is that Opium has a much greater effedt 
at bed- time, than at any other hour, and this ihould give us a 
caution both in the exhibiting Sedatives and Stimulants, which 
mould always be given at the time when the motion or ceflation 
ufually occurred, if we want to induce thefe. It has been thought 

dangerous to exhibit Opiates during the rnenfrrual flux, even al- 
though fpafinodic motions mould occur at that time j but I have 

found that Opiates may very fafely be given in fuch cafes, and even 
as taking off the fpafmodic affections I have found them to en- 
creafe the excretion. However, I muff own that in fuch cafes 

■* " T * 

caution is required. Sedatives are often ufeful in preventing the 
power of morbid habits, and, given before the fit of an Intermit- 
tent, I have feen them entirely prevent it. 

All this explains the inequality of the effects of Sedatives on 



different parts. 

I would alfo confider what we have faid as applying to fleep. 
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PARTICULAR SEDATIVES. 

1 

■ Particular Sedatives are of various kinds, and we are not ac- 
quainted with all of them, and therefore, whether the operation 
of all is the fame, or indeed analogous, we {hall not determine* 
but obferve as far' as we may. .;,:': : 



i * 



Oppofite to NumS.'i. is infer ted Sedativa Jlriftius ditfa. 

At a .the title Rbaades. Moft of the genera comprehended 
under ; this natural order are feemingly. of, the fame virtues. The 
only one we employ In medicine for. its fedative powers is the 
Papaver, which I fet down as a "general title. From the fpbn* 
taneous exudations of this is got 



O P I U M. 

With regard to the different kinds, and extraction of this, I refer 

you to Dr. Alfton's paper in the Medical Effays.*. Opium is one of 
the moft important articles of Materia Medica j a medicine of fuch 
considerable power, that it may prove deleterious, and deftroy the 
fyftem altogether; and therefore always requiring great caution of 
exhibition. Not only have the ancients difputed whether it was cold 
or hot, but we are at this moment difputing whether it afts chiefly 
as- a Stimulant, or whether in any cafe it a£ts directly as a Seda- 
tive. {Fid. Tralles on Opium.) Thefe doubts probably arjfe from the 
effects of Opium being mixed, and proving different, according to 
the dofe, the time of exhibition, and the flate of the patient. To 
throw fome light upon this Subject, I fhall lay before you the phe- 
nomena which appear on the exhibition of Opium. This I take 
to be the moft difficult part of my tafk, as thefe effedts are much 
tliverfified. I mall only mention the general appearances, which 
occur on the exhibition of Opium in a proper dofe, avoiding the 
specialities which may occur from u{e,"GrV, The effects are thefe. 

U u % Firft, 
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* Firit, a frequency of pulfe, after which the body is fenfibly 
warmed, generally with a rednefs and flushing of the countenance. 
While thefe effe&s proceed, a ferenity of mind enfues, and a lively 
imagination, which, when it occurs, is almoSt constantly of the 
chearful and pleafurable kind. To thefe in particular perfons often 

fucceed chagrin, irritability, and irafrihility. By the time that 

thefe become remarkable, the fenfes appear imperfect, the imagi- 
nation falfe, and direcHy a delirium takes place, and intoxication. 
The imperfe&ion of the fenfes proceeds to a total want of 
fenfibility, which end in Stupor and appearance of ileep. Under 
this lleep the pulfe is pretty constantly full and frequent, . though 
varying in different perfons. During the lleep a fweat takes place, 

while the other fecretions arc fenfibly diminished. After this the 

perfon is awaked, and, if no other Stimulus takes place, he is at- 
tended with a fenfe of coldneSs and weaknefs. Such is the feries 

of the phenomena, which plainly points out a mixture of Stimulant 
and Sedative. Thefe, as I faid, will vary in different perfons, 
according to the dofe. From this mixture of the Stimulant and 
fedative properties the whole may be explained. I. The Stimulant 
power is exerted on the heart and larger veffels, whence the fre- 
quency of pulfe, heat, and fluShing. Next the Stimulant power 
is exerted on the Senforium commune. I muit be content here to 
fay, and it may be demonstrated, that a free flow through the 
Senforium commune is always attended with ferenity of mind, in 
opposition to chagrin, and that on the fame free and equable flow 
depends the lively, the chearful, and pleafurable imagination. 
Thefe are the effeds of the Stimulant power, except fuch as pro- 
ceed from it in a fecondary way. As the fedative power takes 



* Opium given to a healthy perfon, not accuftomed- to it, Teems to produce no 
fuch ericas, but is in its primary operation, whether in large or fmall dofes, diitcUy 
fedative. Whether it may have different effects in difeafed perfons, or whether it 
may not be very much diversified by different difeafes, are quefb'ons that remain to be 

decided by experience. 

place, 
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place, denionftrable changes follow, partly arifing from the encreafed 
refiftance to the Senforium commune, partly from the encreafed cir- 
culation producing tone and irritation, partly from the imperfect 

fenfe, and falfe imagination. It is difficult to give an account of 

the reafon of gaiety or fullennefs in different perfons, and there- 
fore we fcall neglect it. The fedative ftill mixing with the ftimu- 
lant power, as in other cafes, fo here produces delirium, which 
here, befide the refiftance given to the nervous power by the fe- 
dative, the ftimulant ftill fulfilling, is owing alfo partly to the 
falfe imagination. More directly owing to the fedative power are 
the Stupor and Sleep. During the Sleep, the fullnefs of the pulfe 
is owing to the accumulation in the larger veflels, and the laxity 

induced in them* the frequency of the pulfc to the Itimulus of the 
Opium ftill fubfifting unfubdued by the fedative power. The 
fame fedative power deftroys the organs of fenfe, or voluntary 
motion, as their particular ftimulus is removed. The fecretions 
are diminished from the diftance, except fweat, which depends on 
increafed circulation , 

From the fedative power prevailing, languor, coldnefs, weaknefs, 
and head-ach. If the lUmuknt power prevail, recurrence of fe- 
ver, inflammation and pain, efpecially if any other ftimuli are ur- 
gent in the fyftem. 

+ 

From what we have laid, the effects (good and bad) of Opium 
may be under flood. It is eafy to fee, that from the ftimulant 
power of Opium, it may be an excellent cordial, though at the 
fame time, when the ftimulant power is great, or other ftimuli 
fubfift in the fyftem, it will produce Fever and Inflammation. 
On the contrary, by its fedative power, it may be even ufed to 
correct motion, except in the heart and veflels ; that is, in fever. 
As its fedative power may deftroy motion entirely, fo alfo, in par- 
ticular cafes, we may comprehend how it will induce debility. 
Thefe are the principles upon, which may be underftood in what 
manner Opium is hurtful or falutary in different difeafes. How- 
ever, I mall proceed a little farther in detail. 

I chufe 
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I chufe firfl to begin with the anodyne qualities of Opium as 
tending to explain the reil. Pain may be cohfidered as of three 
.kinds, ariflng from three different caufes, viz. Dijlenjion, Spafm, and 
Irritation ; from Diilenfion, more efpecially of the inflammatory 
kind, as the Pleurify; from Spafm, more frequently in the ali- 
mentary canal, as in Colic ; from Irritation, or acrid Stimulants 
applied, as in Cancers. 

i. In pain from inflammatory Diftenfion. As Opium, in its 
firil operation, encreafes the circulation and impetus of the blood, 
and even in its laft accumulates the blood in the larger veflels, and 
thus brings a fHmulus to the heart, it mufl increafe inflammatory 

diftenfion. When given in fuch a large dofe as to lull the fcnfes, 
as that its fedative effeds do take place, yet as not removing the 
inflammatory diilenfion, or its caufe, and as producing an accu- 
mulation in the larger veflels, and as thus caufing a feverer return 
of the pains, it mull be hurtful in this way alfo. In inflammatory 
dileafes, which depend for their folution on a particular excretion, 

as in the Pleurify, Opium, by checking this, prevents the only 
kfe and falutary crilis of the difeafe. From all this it is eafily un~ 
derftood, why Opium is hurtful in inflammatory pains. But there 
are fome inflammatory difeafes, which, though founded on an in- 
iatory diatheiis, are apt to turn chronic, as the Rheum atifm. 
The acute Rheumatifin is always an inflammatory difczfe; the 
chronic much oftner than is imagined, and to be cured by the 

antiphlogifHc method ; fo that the ufe of Opium, in this difeafe, 
mult at befl: be doubtful. This will perhaps clear it up. In the 
abfence of fever, in pain of long landing, and confined to a parti- 
cular part, Opium may be employed for a temporary relief; but 
in no one inflance does it contribute to the cure ; nay, even in 
pains of the longeft {landing, and confined to the moll: Angle part, 
it will often be hurtful, by increafing the irritation ; which gives 
us great caution as to the free ufe of it in fuch cafes. It may be 
applied to a particular part with more fafety. This I imagine to 

J>e fome foundation for the external ufe of the Cicuta being found 

of 
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of benefit in chronic Rheumatifms. There is one inftance of the 
external application of Opium having good effect, viz, in the 
Tooth-ach, which is a pain of. the rheumatic kind, fometimes 
ariiing from inflammatory Diftenfion, fometimes from Irritation, 
In the laft, it is often ufeful, applied to the nerves of the part. 
Whether in the pure rheumatic Tooth-ach it ftiould be employed, 
I am not certain. I have feen it of fervice by deftroying the nerves 
of the part. To this head of inflammatory Diftenfion muft be re- 
ferred the ufe of Opium in the Gout. The pains occurring in the 
extremities, in this difeafe, are certainly of the inflammatory kind, 
and therefore Opium may be fuppofed to encreafe thefe, which 
indeed I have feen it do, though in fo far it is fafe, as the health 

of the body depends on this inflammation. Whether we ought to 
proceed further, and take off the pain, has been much difputed. 
The founder practitioners, as Sydenham, are juftly of opinion, that 
the more violent the pain the fhorter is its duration, and lefs hurt- 
ful to the fyftem. If the pain be fo violent as to overcome all 
patience, they admit Opium may be given j but then it is very juftly 
added, that it is always with danger of the difeafe attacking other 
parts more violently ; and I myfelf have feen inftances of it. The 

rule then is this, that Opium ought not to be employed at the 
attack of the Gout, nor even at the height of the difeafe, except 
fome violent fymptom enfue from mere irritation of pain. When 
the pains are gone, it may be given, but then, as weakening the ■ 

tone of the ftomach, it debilitates that power upon which depends 
the healthy termination of the Gout. However, I muft confefs, 
that at the end of the difeafe, I have often feen good effects follow 
from it, reftoring the patient foon to health, and preventing many 
an uneafy night. I have known alfo fome who obtained the fame 
effects from taking to a courfe of fpirituous liquors immediately 
after the removal of the pains .. I imagine, then, that if the ftimu- 
lant effect of the Opium take place here without much of the feda- 
tive, and at the fame, time as fweat is promoted,, that the Opium 
wjU act chiefly as. a ftrengthener.. 

To 
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To this head of inflammatory Difteniion mull be referred a fpe- 
cies of it, viz. that which occurs in Suppuration, an immediate 
confequehce of Inflammation, but different from the firft ftage of 
it, of which we have fpoken. The ufe of Opium here may be 

thought a contradiction to what we have faid, but there is certainly 

a difference between this and Inflammation, although we do not 
know on what that difference depends. Practice fhows, that 
the pains arihng from Suppuration are not only properly and 
fafely allayed, but the Suppuration itfeif promoted by Opium. 
Certainly upon this is the ufe founded of Opium in the Small 
Pox. Did not experience and our own pra&ice make it very 
evident, we might know, from that of Sydenham, the ufe of 
Opium in this difeafe; though, indeed, long ago it was em- 
ployed by the Arabians, in the fame intention. Some doubts 
have lately arifen with regard to Sydenham's practice in this dif- 
eafe. It has been obferved, that Opium produced Coftivenefs 
and Fever, dirninifhing the fecretions, and encreafing the difteniion 
and determination to the head. With many, thefe doubts have 
checked the ufe of Opium in the Small-pox altogether. Syden- 
ham takes no precaution to obviate the effe&s mentioned, and 
certainly there are fome cafes where the Coftivenefs produced by 
Opium in the Small-pox has, as I have feen, been of advantage. 
But the better, more fafe, and now more common practice is, to 
obviate the Coftivenefs by emollient clyfters during the whole 
fuppuratory ftate, and in this way is fuppuration promoted by the 
ufe of Opium, and all bad effeds avoided in this difeafe. Some 
are fo fond, on the other hand, of Opium in the Small-pox, that 
they give it in the purely inflammatory ftate, in the eruptive Fever; 
but I have always found it hurtful here, and, in general, I think 
it ought never to be given before the fifth or fixth evening after 
the attack. As to the fecondary Fever of the Small-pox, it is 
often inflammatory, and we want to obtain a diarrhoea in it, to 
that here the ufe of Opium is very abfurd. Even where there were 
the ftrongeil fymptoms of determination to the brain and delirium, 
W what he improperly calls Pbrenitis, Sydenham gave dofes of 

Opium 
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Opium till he overcame that fymptom. There are other analogous 
Cafes, where the fymptoms, which are apt to alarm from the ufe 
ot Opium, ate only to be taken off by a larger exhibition of it. 
We now come, 

2. To the ufe of Opium in Pairts arifing from Spafms. Thefe- 
are moll effectually in all cafes cured by Opium. At all times 
there have been difputes about the virtues of extraordinary medi* 
cines. While Hecquet, at Paris, carries the ufe of Opium to an 
extravagant length,- on the other hand, the Stahlians will not 
admit it at all ; faying it operates merely as a palliative, without 
removing the caufe. Moft manifeftly here it has a different effect, 
not only removing the fenfe t>f pain, hut alfo its caufe, Spafms 
only fubfift in confequence of an unequal diftribution of the ner- 
vous power, and therefore are to be cured from Stimulants, or 
Sedatives exhibited. Of what ufe Opium is in curing Spafms, 
appears from its being the only fuccefsful remedy. in thofe violent 

fpafmodic affections, the ^etanos and Opijlbotonos, which occur in 
the warmer climates, as you<:an fee from the accounts of Cham- 
bers and Hillary. I therefore take it to be a rule, that in all 
fpafmodic affections, and in all pains produced by them, which are 

•not attended with an inflammatory effect, Opium is not only in- 
nocent, but neceffary, both as a Sedative and Stimulant. We mall 
here proceed a 4k tie in detail. There is no part fo liable to fpaf- 
modic affections as the alimentary ftiaftal, . where Opium will not 
only be ufeful, as acting on the fyftem in general, but as here 
being applied to the morbid part, and therefore is Opium fo 
efficacious in all cafes of Colics. Spafms in the alimentary canal 
may arife from a great variety of caufes, which fometimes point 
out a different method of exhibition ; though none of them ex- 
clude die ufe of our medicine entirely. To be a little more par- 
ticular. Spafms of the inteftines are fometimes of the hyfteric 
kind, fometimes of the hypochondriac, and frequently pafs for 
•one or other of thefe, when they are properly arthritic. In other 
vcafes they are connected with the hemorrhoidal flux, either attend- 

v X x ing 
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in* the Mofimen hamorrhcidaum, or arifing in confequence of he- 
morrhoidal fuppreffion. In like manner they attend the menftrual 
flux, happening at the time of its invaiion, fubfifting, or fuppreffion. 
Frequently tbey are owing to repelled eruptions from the furface of 
the body, frequently to irritations on particular parts, as in the 
Ntpbritis, where the fit generally extends over the whole of the 
interlines. In ftones in the biliary dud, Spafms are often fuppofed 
to proceed from the inteftines themfelves, but very often they arc 
owing to cocfent with the duct *. Often Spaftns arife from various 

irritations, as in the Hernia 5 often from poifons of the Saturnine 

and Arienical kind, whence the Saturnine Colic; although we might 
equally diiHnguim the Arienical, or thofe from irritations in the 
guts themfelves, in confequence of worms. Spafms aifo arife from 
various acrimonies in the prirruz vie?. The bile is commonly ac- 
cufed, though very often Spaims arife from acidities, or crudities, 
occafioning its greater flow, and from other irritations, as hardened 
excremenrj, &c. All thefe arc idiopathic. They have been 
diffinguiilicd into different kinds, the Bilious Colic, Iliac PaiSon, 
Colica PiBanum, or Dry Belly- ach, &c. To all thefe we may add 
Inflammation. In the whole ©f thefe, except the 1 aft, the cure is 
generally founded on Opium. In trie different fpecies of Colic, 
varieties arife, which give fomewhat different indications, and point 



out the joining of other ibbftances with the Opium ; for in fome 
caies it is an abfblote cure, in others only a palliative. In all th* 
cafes mentioned Opium is ufcfol, and may be an entire cure, except 
where CofHvenefs is ta be overcome, acrid matter or hardened fasces 
to be evacuated. But this exception is by no means fo ftrong as has 
been imagined, and even where acrid matter and hardened fseces are 
to be fubdued, Opium may be employed. Thus in Diarrhceas and 
Choleras, where the evacuation of the acrid matter is very proper, 
we mnft not proceed too- long with this evacuation, but generally, in 
fuch cafes where they are violent, muft quiet the fpafins for ibme 



* Spafms producing pain and anxiety in the inteftines hare been known to pro- 
ceed from violent venereal inclinations* 

time. 
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time, and defer the evacuation. The cafe is much ftronger in har- 
dened faces. Opium certainly produces a flow action of the peri- 
ftaltic motion, and coftivenefs; but this coftivenefs in the Ileus, 
e.g. and Colica Fi&mum* depends upon fpafms, without allaying 
of which the fasces cannot be expelled, and, in effect:, we fee pur- 
gatives often do no good without Opium. Nay, there are many 
in fiances, and I myfelf have feen of them, where Opium has 
procured an evacuation without the purgatives. But the Opium 
and the purgative may be given at the fame time, and experience 
proves, that though it does check the operation of the purgative, it 

does more than compenfate for that, by taking off the fpafms. Now 
I fep that practitioners are agreed, that in the Ileus, and Dry Belly- 

ach, we ought not to wait till the evacuation is procured, but mould 

give the Opium at firft, and the purgatives directly afterwards, or 
yery often Jimul et feme I. Nothing has milled us more, than fup- 
pofing the Ileus always attended with Inflammation. If, indeedi 
we can fee undoubted figns of it, the hard frequent pulfe, fixed 
pains, Gfo we fliould flop the exhibition of the Opium. But even 
with thefe we are often deceived, and the fudden operation in fuch 
cafes, and cure produced by the Opium, have evinced, that no In- 
flammation took place* Often in the Ileus, an intus fufception . 
arifes from Spafms, and Inflammation is only in confequence of that: 
If you look into writers, as De Haen and Hillary, you will find the 
ufe of Opiates well eftabliflied in the Colka Piftonum. I cannot en- 
ter into a detail upon this head, but this general rule may fuffice, 
that except in fo far as Inflammation may check its ufe altogether, 
pr in (6 far as hardened faces require its exhibition to be deferred, or 
to be joined with purgatives, there h no caie in which the Opium 
as not of fervice; We fhall here, however, mention particularly the 
ipafmodic pains of the ftomach, diftinct from thofe of the inteiKnes, 
and often arifing frpm acidity, arthritic, hyiteric, and hypochondriac 
sffeftions. Opium certainly may be employed in thele, as well as 
the other cafes, but in the three laft, as the Diathefis ftill remains 
in the fyitem, as Opium is apt to induce a habit, as the fit is often 
apt to recur, as Opium, by weakening the ftomach, tends to make 
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that recurrence more frequent, it is very doubtful whether, in all 
caks, luch fpafmodic affections of the ftcmach fhould be checked 
by this remedy. It would be much better, except where the ut- 
moft violence of pain forces the ufe of Opium, toufe riding on bode- 
back. If Opiates are neceffary, they fhould be mixed with An- 

tifpalmodics, or the ftimulant Aroma tics formerly mentioned* 
though even with thefe there is the fame danger of habit and weak- 
ening as with the Opium. Here many would proceed by Evacuants, 
as the fit ofren arifes from crudities, and it is on this footing, 
that vomiting has been prefcribed. But there is the fame objection* 

to Emetics as to Opium, that they do not take off the caufe j and. 
befides, I have feen the tone of the ftomach entirely deftroyed by 
their ufe. Upon the whole, then, in cardialgic pans, there is ho 
one remedy to be dtpznded upon, or always to be continued, but 
fometimes we muft ufe Evacuants, fbmetimes warm Aromatics an«L 
Antiipafmodics, and in more violent cafes Opiates^ 

We fhall now fay fbmewhat of Spafms \n the other abdominal 
vifcera. i. As to Spafms in the Uterus; thefe may be of three 
kinds, i. at the menftrual period j for befide thofe mentioned to 
occur in the alimentary canal at that time, they alfo take place in 

the Uterus ; 2. more manifeltry they occur at the flow of the Lo>- 
cbia, in what we call grinding pains ; 3. there are , cafes 

where fpafmodic pains of the Uterus accompany child-births In 

all thefe Opium is the only effectual remedy^ We have already 
mentioned; under Sedatives in general, that in thofe pains which 
precede or accompany the menftrual flux, Opium not only takes off 
thefe pains, but, fb far from checking the falutary excretion, promotes 
the free flow. In the grinding pains Opium is alfo an effectual 
cure, except where, from any hurt given in delivery, a pain fr< 
inflammatory diftenfiqn is produced* and then we muft ufe it with 
greater caution. With regard to the pains which accompany birth 
itfelf, thefe are often of the fpafmodic kind, and commonly called 
falfe pains. It is now an eftablifhed rule, that Opium takes off 
thefe, without hindering the falutary to enfue, and therefore, in all 

Spafms 
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Spafms of the Uterus, is Opium ufeful, except where they, are ac- 
companied with inflammation, I forgot to mention, in talking of 
the grinding pains, that by long continuance, they are apt to induce 
an inflammatory diathefis, and in fuch ftate of them, Opium muft 
be exhibited with very great caution. 2. As to- the ufe of Opium 

in Spafms of the urinary paffages, the kidneys* ureters, and bladder ; 

pains ariftng from affedions of the urinary paffages are commonly 
fuppofed to proceed from (tones flicking- in the tubuli urimfiri, ure- 
ters, or neck of the bladder, and- confequentfy from inflammatory 
diftenfion ,* but- often alfo they proceed from Spafms, and there is no 
other method of accounting for the gFeat- pain produced by fmaH 
ftones in the ureters, fuch ilones as would eafily pafs through them, 
but from their irritation producing, a Spafm which hinders their 

paffage; and hence we muft account for the effect Opium is found 
to have in expeding the evacuation of fand and gravel in nephritic 
cafes. But conftantly here we muft have in our eye this exception, 
that whenever the pulfe is hard, whenever the perfon is young and 
plethoric, we muft ufe bleeding to take off the inflammation, and 

fomentations to the part. With refpectto fmall ftones at the head 
of the urethra, we have already fpoken under Sedatives in general. 
3. As to ideric Spafms from- ftones in the Dufitus chokdochus y I 
think, we- frequently- fee cafes where the Spafms in this duel are the 

caufe of obftruttion and regurgitation of the bile. The only per- 
fect cure, in fuch cafes, is, from the ftones caufing the Spafm being 
dropt out into the inteftines. Probably here, as in the cafe of the 
ureter^ the paffage is more flow from the fpafmodic affections of the 
duct, and therefore, in thefe icteric pains, .Opium maybe of fer- 

vice, by obviating the irritation, dulling the knih of the duct/ and 
allowing its dilatation. 

We.next come to talk- of the ufe of Opium in fpafmodic affec- 
tions of the thorax. Perhaps there may be fome variety in thefe. 
The heart itfelf is fubject to Spafm, at leaft to palpitation and fpaf- 

modico-convulfive motions, but thefe are not to- be cured by opiates. 

The lungs are, of the thoracic vifcera, moft frequently fubjeft to 

Spafms, , 
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Spafm?, but thefc arc often without pain, and perhaps I fhould 

have made a head of fpafmodic affections without pain ; but as they 
are fo few, I fhall comprehend them binder this head. Opium, as 
increasing the action of the heart, and accelerating the circulation 

through the lungs, mull make the breathing more difficult, and 

more frequent, and therefore the practice with it in afthmatic cafes, 
his been fuppofed very nice. I think this may be in fuch cafes a 
general rule, that in all cafes -of pure Spafm, Opium is ufeful ; in 
all cafes of infarction hurtful. The fpafmodic periodic Aflhma is 
often of a mixed kind, attended with infarction, and terminating by 
expectoration ; fo that here the Opium would feem to do more 

harm, by hindering the excretion, than good, by relieving the Spafm. 
For the method of proceeding here, I would refer you to Sir John 
Floyer. He, in fuch cafes, emptied the guts by a glyfter, and the 
itomach by a puke, and then exhibited the Opium. I have fol- 
lowed the fame pradice with fuccefs, and have found, that though 
the Opium did, in fome meafuxe, hinder the expectoration, yet that 
after the Spafm was taken off by it, the expectoration became more 
free, ^Next, as to the ufe of Opium in fpafmodic pains of the head. 
Head-ach is a very frequent ailment, arifing from a very great va- 
riety of caufes, producing, as I have now found, after endeavour- 
ing to diiHnguiih Head-ach s from their caufes, feelings exactly of 
the fame kind. Of thefe Head-achs, feveral are not of a fpafmodic 
nature, in which the Opium is hurtful, as thofe proceeding from in- 
flammatory pains, and, what is more frequent, from rheumatic af- 
fections. There is a third kind, the apoplectic, by which I mean 

a certain ftate of the fyftem, where the blood is apt to be collected 
in great quantity in the veins of the head, and proves the caufe of 
Vertigo, Lethargy, and other foporofe affections, where the Opium 
is alfo hurtful In the pure fpafmodic Head-achs, which we difcera 
by their happening in perfons fubject to other Spafms, by their 
tranfient continuance, and the remedies ufed, Opium is ufeful, 
Thefe may be confidered as of two kinds 5 idiopathic, where the 
difeafe is in the head kfelf j fympathetic, where it proceeds from 
connection with other parts, particularly the ftomach. In the idio- 
pathic 
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pathic fpafmodic Head-ach, where we can difcover it, Opium, is 
ufeful. In the fympathic, although Emetics there be indicated, yet 
Opium is alfo ufeful. It is doubted whether the Clams byftericus 
be idiopathic or fympathic* Certain I am of having often feen it 
affected the head, where no other fpafmodic affection was prefent in 
the fyltem, or occurred for a long time afterwards. As purely fpaf- 
modic, this affection is to be cured by Opium* To this may be 
referred the laceration, fife of tendons, producing the Locked Jaw, 
which is now found to be mod effectually relieved by Opium, 
This, perhaps, may rather belong to the head of Irritation, or 
to Spafms in the extremities. As to the Spafms in the extremities, 
the Opifthotonos, in which we have already mentioned the good ef- 
fects of Opium, and referred you to- Authors, comprehends them all. 

3. We come to the ufe of Opium in pains arifing from Irrita- 
tion. Thefe are of various kinds, not eafily to be enumerated. 
The moil remarkable are thofe which attend Cancers and other 
Ulcers : In all ©f thefe Opium is a fafe palliative. Thofe, who are 
prejudiced againft Opium, condemn it as only a palliative, and often 
bringing back the pain which it palliated with exacerbation -, but 
this is by no means fo often the cafe as has been imagined. Thus, 
for inftance, if an acrid matter be lodged in the prima via, if we 
can check its effects and take off the fpafms, in confequence of the 
powers of digeftion, and the afflux of the animal fluids, the acri- 
mony may be corrected, in fome cafes even evacuated, and fo the 
Opium prove more than a palliative. Dr* Young imagines it a 
hurtful palliative, but even his own facts being given, his reafoning. 
upon them is not good. But the facts he alledges do not agree 
with my experience, and I have often feen the pain eafed without 
any bad confequences. The virtues of the narcotic Cicuta leads us 
to fuppofe Opium may at leafl be a fafe palliative; but I think 
more may be added; for I find that Opium will even mend the dw 
geition in Cancers. In other ulcers, attended with pain, Opium 
alfo may be exhibited with good effect. Thefe are perhaps the only 
Irritations we can here ,fpeak of. In pains arifing from fractures, 

wound?, 
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tvoundf, He. the temporary relief given by Opiates, as thefe aFeof 
inflammatory nature, will be hurtful. I think it even dangerous, £3 
Young advifes, to exhibit them- before operations. Eut in the cafe 
of wounds, whether given "by art, or deGgn, or got by accident, if 
tending to fuppuration, and accompanied with pain, 1 thirrk Thave 

not only fecn the good effect of Opium in relieving that, but alfo in 
promoting the fuppuration itfer£ 

The other general hea'd, to which may be referred the cafes in 
vvbich Opium is employed, is in prteternaturally encreafed Evacu- 
ation. But before we enter upon that, we fhall ipeak of the ufe of 
Opium in Fever, In Intermittent Fevers the ufe of Opium was 
common and eoriftarrt among the ancients, and we have in this en- 
deavoured to imitate them in modern times. A celebrated writer, 
in the French Memoirs, has given us an account of his practice 
with Opium in Intermittents. He was led accidentally to ufe them 
from the occurrence of 'an uncommon "degree of (palm $ and laying 
down as a rule, I imagine very properly, that the acceffion was 

owing to fpafin, he ventured to try the effects of Opium againft it. 
He gave it about an hour before the acceffion, which it commonly 

prevented, and procured a mild fweat. If given in the time of the 
acceffion, he found it was employed with danger, if long before it* 
that its effects were loft : He found, that one hour before was what 
anfwered befl, and allows only a deviation of a quarter more Or lefs. 
He thinks Intermittents may be diftinguifhed according to their 
degree of acceffion ; in fome very flrong fpafmodic motions, rigor, 

tremor, &c. enfuing, in others thefe being in a much milder de- 
It was in the former cafe he found Opium chiefly of fervice. 
It has been a frequent practice to exhibit Opium in different cafes. 
Boerhaave's Antipyrettcum raro fallens contains two grains of 
Opium j and, indeed, I imagine it is only from our extraordinary 
attention to the Bark, that we do not perceive the effects of Opium. 
We chiefly join it with the Bark to prevent purging, but I think 
h has alio a confiderable effect as antifpafmodic. In continued 

Fevers Opium has been more frequently employed. Trallius has 

beftowed 
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beftowed much pains on this part of his fubjecV; but he appears 
to me to argiie like a man who had already fettled his point, and to 

have been prejudiced again ft it; nay, indeed, to overlook} or rather 
to be totally ignorant of the confiderations which mould deter- 
mine the queftion. In inflammatory Fevers Opium is certainly 

hurtful, but all Fevers are not of this kind, either in their begin- 
ning or continuance ; and every body allows now the Nervous Fever, 
or that wherein the vis vita is apt to fink; and alfo that Fever de- 
pends on acceflion and repetition. In the cafe of the Nervous Fever 
Opium may be ufed as a Stimulant, and where the remiflions are 
diftincl, and the acceflions in confequence, as a Sedative. In the 
laft cafe it may be ufed in the fame manner as the Bark, and when- 
ever a diftincl: acceflion comes on, and it is ufeful to throw in the 
Bark, Opium may be alfo employed. Of thefe things Trallius 
takes no notice. Wine, I think, is an analogous remedy, Opium being 
both fedative and ftimulant. In the laft intention it is preferable 
to Opium, as it can be given in a fmaller dofe, and alfo from the 
acid which accompanies it, is lefs inflammatory, and therefore, on 

this account, in doubtful cafes may be more efFeclually ufed, as well 
as from the fubdivided and gradual manner in which we can exhibit 
it. But I have feen Fevers attended with very ftrong fpafmodic 
afTettions, where Camphire, Mufk, &c. were ufed, where the Opium 
was of much more confequence, and even, as I have feen, it removed 
delirium itfelf 5 and indeed I believe it may be faid univerfally, there 
is no cafe in which we ufe Wine, where we may not alfo employ 
Opium. 

A- 

We now go on to confider the ufe of Opium iri encreafed Eva- 
cuations. 

The nrft of thefe which I fhall mention is the Catarrh, an afFec- 
tion in common to the head and breaft. In general this difeafe . 
may be confidered as an increafed evacuation of mucus, more com- 
monly in the thin acrid ftate in which it is then immediately fecreted. 

More commonly, however, have we confidered Catarrh as a difeafe 

Yy in 
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in the membrane of the bronchia, and as accompanied with in- 
fo&ion, Opium has been thought of difadvantage. I think the 
matter may be compromifed by thefe general rules ; i ft, Catarrh 
may be a recent affe&ion from Cold, and then is more or lefs of an 
inflammatory and feveriih nature, and confequently here Opium 
msy be hurtful and dangerous. But there are many cafes of recent 
Cold, attended with Cough and Catarrh, where I have {^n Opium 

employed with fafety, very often operating by diaphoreGs or fweat, 
which obviated its bad effects. A diiputc has arifen, whether we- 
ihould attempt to cure a recent cold by iweating. I have ieen fuchr 
a practice encrcafe it. In general, if there is any degree of Fever,. 

it is not advifeable to attempt the cure by opiates. 2dly, Where 
the Catarrh is of long Handing, is habitual, not inflammatory, where 
the fri'Iicidium is thin and acrid, Opium is the only effectual remedy, 
as taking off the fenllbility of the part, flopping the evacuation, and 
allowing the matter to remain in the follicles till it has obtained its 
proper coniiftence and blandneiL This I confider as an encreafed 
excretion, jdly, In Catarrhs where there is an encreafed fecretion* 
and a great deal of grois mucus, feemingly anting from a greater 
quantity of the fluids, which furniih this mucous matter, being car- 
tied to the lungs, I confider the difeafe as an infarclaon. 

Next the encreafed Evacuation, in which we mall confider the 
effects of Opium, is Vomiting. This might have been referred la- 
the head of Spaim, but as there is an appearance of Evacuation, it 
is indifferent whether we confider it here or there. With regard to 
the ufe of Opium in Vomitings, the pra&ice is difficult, as they may 
arife from fuch a prodigious variety of cauies. When Vomitings 
arife from acrid matters taken into the ftomach, they rauft be cured 
by their expulfion. Thus it would be very abfurd to check the 
eB t ecls , of poiibfls fwal lowed by the exhibition of Opium : But when 
the Vomiting proceeds from acrid matter generated in the ftomach 
itfelf, a&ing as a leaven, and changing into its nature the other juices 
poured into that organ; when the Vomiting has been drawn out to 
2 great length and proceeds to debilitating, it may be quieted by 

Opium, 
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Opium. Nay, perhaps by this means the matter may be thrown 

into the inteftines> there corrected by a greater afflux of fluids, 

and by means of aglyfter evacuated. Thus in Cholera, where the 
fr.omach has been cleared, and the vomiting proceeds from a greater 
flow of bile caufed by an inverted motion of the guts, Opium may 
be ufeful, by taking off the inverted motion. Where the vomit- 
ing proceeds from inflammation or fcirrhofity, Opium is ufelefs, 

in many fuch cafes hurtful. Where vomiting is a fympathetic 

affedlion, from fpafms of the alimentary canal communicated to 

the ftomach, Opium is univerfally ufeful. There is one cafe in 
which it is very doubtful, mz, in that Vomiting which occurs in 

the cold fit of Intermittent Fevers. Some check this by Opium, 

and fome mix it with their faline draughts. If the faline draught 

could be confined to the ftomach, then perhaps Opium might be 

ufeful in determining to the furfacc. But in moft cafes this 
Vomiting is a falutary effort of Nature to throw off the offending 
caufe, and to determine to the furface, and therefore ought not 

to be checked by Opium. 

We are now to talk of encreafed Evacuations in the lower 
fcelly. In Diarrhoea and Dyfentery the ufe of Opium is very 

common, but the particular circumitances in which it ought to 
be exhibited are not <fc "well afcertained. Where Dyfentery is 
recent, accompanied with Fever, and perhaps inflammatory dia- 
thefis, and, in fhort, wherever one would think of bleeding in this 
tiifeafe, Opium fhotild not be employed. Some are for confidering 
Dyfentery always as an inflammatory difeafe ; but I imagine this 
is but feldom the cafe> and where it is not, Opium may be em- 
ployed. Difputes have arifen on this fubjeft, and it has been faid, 

as giving occafion to the retention of the acrid matter, and hardened 

faices, Opium fhould not be ufecL To be fure the whole of the 
cure muft not be trufted to it. Dr. Young's arguments, who 
thinks he has treated this part of his fubjeel: very fully, amounts 
no more than what we have faid of the retention of the acrid 



snatter. But Opium may certainly be compatible with the Eva- 
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castiun of tliele hardened fzeces, and acrid matter. Often, as in. 
the Ileus and Colica Piclonum, they owe their rife to Spafms, and 
can only be removed by Opiates. As the giving Opium with 
purgatives has been allowed by Dr. Young himfelf, I think the 

whole of the difpute ought to have been fuperfeded, and a general 
rule been eftablifhed, that Opium univerfally may be ufed, where 
it does not interfere with the Evacuation. Opium is not to be 
considered as afrringent ; it only diminilhes the moving powers in 
the veflels for a time, leaving the iyilem as lax as before. 

We fhall next confider the effects of Opium in Evacuations of 
Blood, natural or morbid. The only natural Evacuation of Blood 
is the menikual. The encreafe of this may be confidered as of 
three different kinds. The firft, which rarely happens, is attended 
with an inflammatory diathefis; the fecond depending upon 
Spaims; the third on debility, which is feldom free from the fe- 
cond. In the two laft, Opium is a fafe and ufeful remedy, but 
not to be depended upon for a cure ; for the airxingency of Opium 
is only temporary, and it is given only as a Palliative, till other 
Aftringents can be ufed, to give tone to the parts. Nay, I would 
advife againft the too frequent ufe of it, as it is apt to bring on an 
inflammatory diathefis. In too great flow of the Lochia Opium 
is very proper, for this encreaiing flux is often attended with 
lpafinodic affeclions, and debility ; but here we muft conilantly 
have in our view the inflammatory diathefis, apt to be induced in 
child-birth. There is a third cafe analogous to thefe, viz. where 
pregnant women are threatened with abortion, and already a flow 
of blood has taken place. There is no cafe in which the ufe of 
Opium is more difficult than this. I have km it frequently pre- 
vented, frequently brought on by bleeding. I dare not confine 

the bleeding to the plethoric, for even in thefe has it produced 
abortion, and therefore I am not ready to mark out the cafes where 
one or the other is proper. Where the difeafe arifes from any 
caufe of inflammatory nature, I would admit that Bleeding is the 
remedy, and Opium is hurtful. Again, where the flux depends 

on 
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'on hyfteric affections, and there is no inflammation, Bleeding is 
hurtful, and Opium is the cure. Where the abortion is owing to 
habit, as every body knows it may, Opium is always ufeful, and 
I have feen in fiances, where by the ufe of it women retained 

children, of which they would otherwife have mifcarried. The 

ufe of Opium in pregnant women is doubtful. Where pregnancy 

is attended with fpafmodic affections of the flomach, &c. Opium 

would be a palliative, but Hill it is doubtful if it ought to be ufed. 

In every pregnant woman, there is an inflammatory diathefis, and 

the blood covered with a cruft. Though on other occafions, I . 

have ufed this as an argument againft that cruft being always a 

morbid appearance, as in the moll healthy women it occurred, 

yet here I mud own, that it gives a fufpicion of the inflammatory 

Hate, and therefore mould make us cautious in the ufe of Opium. 

Thefe are the natural Evacuations of Blood. What comes neareft 

to a natural evacuation is the hemorrhoidal. I would not allow, 

with the Stahlians, that the hemorrhoidal flux is always a natural 

evacuation, but frequently, from various accidents, it becomes a 

habit, and a law to the fyflem, and neceffary for health. From 

the nature of the difeafe, being a diflenfion and collection of blood 

in the cellular membrane of. the reftum, often depending on a 

laxity of the veffels, Opium may be ufeful ; but as coflivenefs is 

commonly the caufe, which Opium would encrcafe, it will as 

frequently be hurtful in this difeafe. It is only in great urgency, 
and when die difeafe is attended with Spafms in the, alimentary 
canal, that the exhibition of Opium mould be attempted. In 
morbid hemorrhages, there is no doubt but that the fedative power 
of Opium will relieve their excefs ; but the hemorrhagic diathefis 
is very near a-kin to the inflammatory, and whatever accumulates 

the fluids in the larger veffels muff be hurtful in hemorrhages, and 
accordingly we fee that when they are repreffed by Opium, it -is 
not uncommon to fee them return with greater violence. The 
ancients employed Opium and Hyofcyamus in (pitting of blood, 
and fome lately have renewed the practice, though feemingly with 
a good, yet, in my opinion, always with a doubtful effect. Moft 

of 
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of die ipittinp of blocd are attended or followed with an infiam* 
matory diathefis, and end in phtbijis palmonaUi •, which is like wife 
of die lame nature, and there die Opium is hurtful- But there 
are cafes of ipitting of blood, fubfiiting for forty years, where there 
is no tendency to phthifis, or tubercles, and where the difeafe has 
-arifen merely from an accidental rupture of the vefiel, and after- 
wards kept up by laxity and habit. It is in fuch cafes only m 
which Opium can he exhibited with any fafety. 

Thefe are the cafes in which Opium is hurtful, or of advan- 
tage. Poffibly federal may be omitted. At prefent I recoiled one, 

I'zz. the ule of Opium in the Mealies. The Meailes, from being 
* an eruptory difeafe, and being frequently joined with the Small 

Pox in Trearifes of Phytic, has probably had the uie of Opium 
transferred to it, from its being employed in the other. But in 
the Meailes it ought not to be exhibited on the fame footing as in 
-the Small Pox, for the Meailes is not a fuppuratory difeafe, and it 
was as a Suppuratory that I faid Opium a&ed in the Small Pox. 

The Meailes are feldom dangerous in their firft attack, but after- 
wards are fo, from their inducing more or lefs of an inflammatory 
peripneumonic ftate, and therefore Opium mult be ufed in this 
difeafe with caution. A fymptom frequently indicates it, viz* 
the Cough which occurs, with thin acrid difHllation without much 
mucus, and I imagine in the beginning it may be employed, but 
ihall net determine whether it would obviate the difeafe in the 
lungs. When the eruption is over, and the peripneumonic iymp- 
are coming on, it is dangerous to give Opium. There is 
another fymptom, the diarrhoea, to wit, which indicates Opium. 
Nothing better fbews the inflammatory ftate in the Meailes than 
the obfervation of Sydenham, that the diarrhcea occurring here is 
beft removed by bleeding. 

As to the pharmaceutical treatment of Opium* little need be 
laid about it. Its virtues may be extracted equally by every 

, All the preparations of it are only made with the 

in ten- 
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intention of weakening it^ which may be much more effectually 

done by leffening the dofe. The great labour bellowed, on this 
head feems entirely ufelefs. 

1 

Oppofite to b ftands the title Umbellate. I have mentioned 
only two genera o£ the fame order, the reft of which may have 
fimilar virtues. 



C I C U T A. 

* 

Linnaeus applies the term Cicuta to the Cicuta aqiwtica, calling 
this, of which we are fpeaking, Conium. From what we now know 

of the Cicuta, I am apt to fufpect we (hall find fome uncommon 
virtues in Parfley and Fennel. Fennel has,, in effect, been ken. 
to difcufs hard Tumors- 

Of late the Cicuta is fb famous, that I need give no account 
of it,, but only refer you to Stork's pamphlet. At the end he has 
drawn up fome corollaries upon the whole of what he. has faid.. 
At all times externally applied, the Cicuta has been known for 
refolving fcirrhous tumors. We now learn it may be applied in- 
ternally for the fame purpofe. We imagined that medicines in- 
ternally given, could not reach the veffels of the affected parts, 
and I believe we were right in that fuppofition § for the Cicuta- 
probably acts on the nervous power, and communicates its- action 
to the moft moving fibre 'of the body. I leave you then to judge 
whether it be from encreafing the action of the veffels, or by 
diffolving the concreted fluids, that the Cicuta s action is exerted. 

We cannot admit fome of the corollaries at the end of Dr.. 
Stork's pamphlet. It is afferted the Cicuta has no fenfible effects. 
This contradicts our practice. . I have known twelve cafes where 
vertigo was produced, one particularly where the vertigo, and fome. 
kinds of convulfion was produced, and although the patient took, 
at length, forty grains for a dofe, yet did the Cicuta not cure his 
difeafe; and, what was extraordinary,, even, externally applied had 

the 
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the lame ccnfequences mentioned. Hence it cannot be fo fafc to 
every zgt and fex as he mentions. Befides, as to the fenfible eva- 
cuations, I myfelf have feen the Cicuta move the inteflines ; have 
good authority for its acting by urine and fweat, but do not indeed 
know if its effects were different when it had or had not (which 
was more commonly the cafe) any fenfible evacuation produced by 
it. Stork recommends the Cicuta in the Struma, which is a very 
vague term, and has been applied to every fwelh'ng of the conglo- 
bate glands. This does not apply to our Scrophula, which is not a to- 
pical difeafe, but difllifed over the whole of the lymphatic fyftem, and 
occurring more frequently in the young than old. The firft, fecond, 
ninth, tenth, and thirteenth cafes are all different from our Scro- 
phula, except the tenth, which comes neareft to it; and in the 
other the difeafe is in old perfons, and much farther extended than 

our Scrophula, in which we have commonly employed the Cicuta 
and commonly indeed failed, from the reafons given. 



From having lately had recommended in Cancers a remedy which 
failed, I imagine we are too apt to diftruft the Cicuta. I have feen 
two defperate cafes, one of a Cancer in the lip, and another in the 
breaft, which are nearly' cured by it j and have had accounts of 
others from perfons of veracity. For my part, I have no manner 

of doubt in believing in the fuccefs of the Vienna practice. Many 

rircnmfhmces may miflead us in judging of the virtues of the Cicuta. 
We may have applied it to difeaies to which it is not fuited, as in the 

Scrophula or Cancers, and Seirrbi, which arife from caufes not to 
be removed by it ; we may have failed from ufing an improper 
medicine, i. e. taken at a wrong time of the year, or a wrong pre- 
pared extract ; from ufing it for too fhort a time, (for in many of 
Stork's cafes a very long time was required,-) from too gradual an 
application perhaps of the dofe, by which, when we have attained a 
large one, we lofe its effects ; and feveral other caufes to which we 

do not attend. In many of the cafes, both here and at London, the 
medicine has procured a good fuppuration, but gone no further, 
which I imagine to be owing to the finall dofe having loft its effects 

by 
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by habit. We ihould therefore interrupt the exhibition or encreafe 
the dofc. 

CICUTA A QJJ A T I C A. 

Since fuch virtues are found in the common Cicuta, we may infer 
the fame to the Cicuta aquatka, which was the common fuppura- 

tory Cicuta of the ancients* Poifon and medicine only differ in de- 
gree, and I imagine we are very rafh in rejecting fubftances, from 
fufpicion of the danger. I had fet this down in order, with that 
of feveral others, to give you the hiftory of it as a poifon, but that I 
find our time obliges us to neglect. As poifonous, this plant belongs 
to the next fet, which is a natural order, called by Linnseus 

L U R I D A 

which he imagines to be poifonous, from their malignant afpedt: j 

but the botanical analogy likewife takes place, for all of the fame 
clafs have the fame virtues. Of the fix mentioned, the virtues are 
much the fame. Poflibly there may be fome variety, and indeed 
experiments feem to mow it. We mall only remark upon three 
of them* 
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BELLADONNA, or SOLANUM LETHALE, &e 9 

This is marked out as a poifon, which does not exclude it as a 
medicine. Gefner tells us, that the expreiTed juice of the berries, 
made into a fyrup, is a fafe and ufeful anodyne • and by a peafant 
in Utland, infufed in wine, it was found to be employed as a cure 
for the Dy fernery*, Another author, Regnerus, tells us of its fuccefs 
in cancerous cafes, and thefe are the beft teftimonies of its virtues, 
which indeed, from analogy* we fhould readily expect. Lamberkin 

abroad, and Gataker at home, have given us inftances of its fuccefs i 

and if well attefted initances ire brought of its fuccefs, although it 
has failed both here and at London, we may judge of it in the fame 
manner as ©f the Cicuta. From my own experience I ' can fay 

Zz ■ fome- 
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fbmewhat of it. A woman, born of a mother who died of a Cancer, 
-and her fon, had, the one a Cancer in the Lip, the other on the 
Cheek near the angle of the eye. The fon, who had the Cancer 
in the Lip, got the Belladonna, began with half a grain, and by 
degrees had the dofe encreafed to twelve grains of the dry herb, 
which produced a good pus in the wound, prevented its (preadingi 
and healed it up, all to a fmall fpeck covered with a fcab. The 
medicine had produced a heat, and afterwards a conftriction of the 
fauces, from which it was given up, but the Cancer afterwards 
breaking out, recourfe was again had to the Belladonna, and with 
the fame good effect as before, but with the fame conduction of 
the fauces. After this the lad was feized with a vomiting of blood 
and died. This vomiting of blood I impute to the Belladonna. In 
the mother the Cancer was of fifteen years {landing, and began a fmall 
erofion, which gradually extended to her eye: She ufed the Bella- 
donna very cautioufly, and fbon found relief from the pain, found 
the farther extent of the fore prevented, good pus formed, and at 
lafl a contraction of the fore. In this ftate has fhe continued for 
thefe four years. Whenever the fore again renews, fhe has re- 
courfe again to the medicine, which effectually prevents its extend- 
ing ; nay, fometimes fhe goes fo far as to make it contract a little, 
but never fo much as to heal it up entirely. • 

t 

There is a cafe mentioned in Juncker's Confpefius tterapeia, of 
what he calls the wonderful effects of the Belladonna- in curing 
Cancers, but he alfo gives us another inflance in which it failed. 
Thefe, and the cafes I have mentioned, only fhow that the Bella- 
donna is not fit for all cafes of Scirrhus and Cancers, which is alfo. 
true of the Cicuta ; but this does not hinder either the one or the 
other from being a valuable remedy. 



HYOSCYAMUS, HENBANE. 

This was employed by the ancients as narcotic, in the fame 
manner as Opium, and by fome has been faid to be more powerful. 

It 
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It is faid always to produce a quarrelfome humour. Whether this 
proceeds from the management of the dofe, I (hall not determine. 
It has the other common qualities of the Lurida. Several of the 
Anodynes of the ancients have gone out of ufe. We are obliged to 
the courage of Paracelfus for reftonng the ufe of Opium. The 
Hyofcyamus has been employed, by fome of the moderns, in Catarrhs 
and Hemorrhages, and I believe with the fame virtues in fuch cafes 

as the Opium. The fame obfervations apply to the Mandragora % 
S olanum, and Stramonium. 
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NICOTIAN A, TOBACCO. 

The anodyne and narcotic virtues are here joined with a large 
proportion of the Stimulant. Every body knows its errhine power, 
its power of ftimulating the ftomach and inteftines, and internal 
parts of the fyftem. Its errhine and falivatory powers are too fre- 
quently employed. I take the ufe of it to be very uncertain. As 
errhine, its effects are loft by habit, though it is fuppofed to continue 
to produce the excretion of mucus, which, as it is an excrement, is 
not of much harm. As falivatory, it does not increafe the fecre- 

tion, and takes off and expends a fluid neceffary to the fyftem, palls 

the appetite, hurts digeftion, &c. The fame is to be faid of the 
ufe of it in fumes. Its quality as emetic is valued by fome, but I 
know no advantage it has above other acrids. In the Dyfentery, 
Opium is conjoined with purgatives. The Nicotiana poifefles in it- 
fclf both the ftimulant and fedative qualities, and by Diemerbrpck . 
has been employed, with advantage, in the difeafe of which we are 
fpeaking. Given by the mouth, it is fo liable to prove emetic, that 
it is very inconveniently employed as a purgative. Given in a 
glyfter it anfwers much better. Its dofe may be from 3fs. to 3J. 
in infufion. It is as certain a remedy in all cafes where glyfters are 

wanted, as any I know, only if the dofe be large, it is apt to produce 
weaknefs at ftomach, vomiting, and tremors and fpafms over the ■ 
whole body ; however, properly exhibited, it is of advantage in 
many cafes. Du Haen has found the fumes of it very efficacious in 

Z z z the 
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the ftrangulated Hernia, CoUcaFi&onum, zndlteus j and nothing hin- 
ders my employing it, but the want of a proper apparatus, which has 
been endeavoured to be fupplicd* 

From the effe& of the fumes, we fee the a&ive parts may, in 
great meafure, be volatilized. Hence we can obtain a milder pre- 
paration by boiling. It has been long ufed in fyrup. When the 
acrimony is taken off by boiling, it may be exhibited with more 
confidence internally, though its purgative effedte are not, by this 
means, taken off; but htrt it may be introduced into the fyftein, 
and prove diuretic and pectoral. If in this ftate it retain its nar- 
cotic and fHmulant efieds, it may anfwer better than Opium, or 
fimple Stimulants. Externally, like the Cicuta, it has been employed 
for refolving SdrrhuiTes ; and, made into ointment, has been em- 
ployed as a detergent, and digeiHve in Ulcers. I do not know 
whether it has been employed in Cancers; applied to frefh wounds, 
it has proved dangerous, and this gives a caution againft employing 
it in open fores. 

MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 

L A C T U C A. 

One {pedes of this is remarkable for its narcotic virtue. I let 
down this to give you a fufpicion of the la&efcent plants containing 
fomewhat of the fame quality. Its effe&s in medicine are not as- 
certained. 

L A U R U S. 

I intended here to have given the hifloiy of the Lauro-ceraftu 
as a poifon, but muft refer you to the PhUofophical Traniaclions, 
and the experiments of Brown Langriih upon brutes. His experi- 
ments would feem to fhew, that in a moderate dofe it might be em- 
ployed, but they are not yet fufHciently numerous to be trufted. 
He finds it produces confiderable changes in the blocd, but fuch trials 
require much caution. But although fuch change were found, it 

is 
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is not owing to its action on the blood itfclf, but oq the Iyftem of 

vcffels. 

Laurus* This has been long employed in medicine, in bark, 
leaves, and berries. The kernels refemble thofe of the Bitter Al- 
mond and Lauro+cerafusy and on that account have been brought 
under fufpicion. But it is doubtful whether we do not carry this 
matter too far. Surely the kernels of the black cherry are not of the 
fame qualities with the leaves of the Lauro-cerafus. They may 
contain them in different degrees, and therefore I think it is wrong 
to reject them. Different parts of the Laurus have been employed, 
as we have faid, in medicine, and may ftill be retained j and I am 
doubtful whether the Bay-berries, in the Elixir facrum, are properly 
rejected. While the old compofition .remained with the Carduus 
and Bay- berries, I have feen this Elixir cure Intermittens. Their 
proper ufe, as carminative, I do not know. Externally, the leaves 
may be ufeful. In White Swellings I have ufed them with fuccefs, 
they in fdme proving a cure, and in others flopping the progrefs of 
the difeafe. 

COFFEE and TEA. 

How far thefe are properly inferted here, I mall not determine. 
• I fet them down, in order to give a fufpicion' of their deleterious 
qualities. Much difpute has arifen about their virtues. One would 
imagine frequent experience would long ago have decided fuch dis- 
pute. Perhaps it is that frequent and univerfal ufe, which gives 
occafion to it. Whenever a medicine comes to be in univerfal ufe, 
many of the operations of nature are afcribed to it ; as no perfon is 
in perfect health, its effects will be varied in proportion as thofe who 
ufe it recede from the ftandard. He who errs on the fide of rigi- 
dity, will find relief from warm water; he who errs on the fide of 

-laxity, has his laxity increafed by it. If fuch a medicine, as thofe 
we talk of are, act on the nervous Iyftem, its effects will be deftroyed 
by habit ; as rendered palatable, no good account can be had of its 
effects •, if good, they are magnified j if bad, they are concealed ; 

nay, 
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nay, we are apt not only to deceive others, but ourfelves, and to 
fancy thofc qualities we wiih to exift. All thefe circum (lances take 
place with regard to Coffee and Tea. Their effects are, in my opi- 
nion, very much mixed, depending on the warm water. All this 
has fb much weight with me, that I cannot ipeak poiitively on this 
head. The affifting digeftion, relieving the ftomach from a load of 
aliment, from crudities, and from head-achs arhlng from them, 

promoting the iecretion of the urine, and perhaps of perfpiratiom 
may all fairly be attributed to the warm water. The fame, alio, 
will have the effect of keeping from lleep. Thefe are the chief of 
the virtues afcribed to Tea and Coffee. The weakening the tone 
of the ftomach by frequent ufe, weakening the iyftem In confe- 
quence, inducing tremors and fpafmodic affections, are the effects of 
the Tea itielf, though in fome meafure alio of the warm water. 
This applies to Tea chiefly. I have a ftomach very fenfible, which 
I have found to be hurt by Tea, which I attributed to the warm 
water, but having ufedfome indigenous plants with the fame heat of 
water, I found no harm enfue, and this 1 have repeated above fifty 
times. I continue now to ufe Tea, but without the fame effect as 
before from habit, and alfo from my advance in life. Many others 
I know, who have had the fame experience. The fame eflecls are 
not fo remarkable in Coffee ; but ftill experience (hews them to be 
of the fame nature. From the ufe of it I have always an arthritic 
affection of my ftomach but no tremor. Farther, I can fupport what 
I have laid on Tea, from botanical analogy, for it belongs to an order of 
plants of the narcotic kind, viz. the Coadunata. Thefe narcotic effects 

are fo remarkable, that the people of Afia do not ufe it till it is a 
year old. As we have it, it is always of that age, and has its acri- 
mony in fome meafure duUpated ; but as it has an emetic quality, it 
fhews that it is not all gone. 

After all, I think we may conclude, that Coffee and Tea, however 

their effects be varied by habit, or particular conftitutions, are here 
properly placed as Sedatives, as weakening the tone of the lyftem, 
and diminilhing the force of the nervous power. 

CROCUS, 
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CROCUS, SAFFRON. 

This is properly a tub fancc fei generis, being the only inftance of 

the ftigmata of flowers employed in medicine. Poffibly fome cu- 
rious virtues might be found in employing this part, as it is of a pe- 
culiar acrimony. Saffron has been long famous among Phyficians, 
but its effects are not afcertained. In fmall dofes it has no effect \ 
nay even in the largeft given by Materia Medica writers. I have 

been attentive in making feveral experiments with it, and never 
found it aft, except in very large dofes, (sij.) as a general Stimu- 
lant. It has been recommended as emmenagogue, and I have fuo 
ceeded with it in that intention. But here there is a fallacy, as the 
natural evacuation may be brought on in time of the remedy being 
exhibited; and indeed I have much oftener failed than fucceeded 

with it. As to any exhilarating effects, I never perceived them, and. 

as little its anodyne or anti-hyfteric. I am forry Boerhaave mould 
have thrown away fo much authority upon this medicine. Indeed 
he feems to have copied what he fays of it, from writers of no au- 
thority at all. 

N Y M P H M A, 

Is kt down, becaufe it ftands in our Difpenfatory. The London- . 
College have very properly left it out, as its properties are not 
&nowh. It has been faid to be anodyne, GrV. and indeed analogy 

feems to fupport it, as it is of the fame natural order with the 
Poppies. 

WINE and ALCOHOL. 

I have fet down thefe here, as I conceive that they have the 
fame property as Opium at bottom, and that all that has been faid 
of that will apply to them ; with this variation, that Wine is 
lefs, Alcohol more inflammatory than Opium. 

The next thing is the general titles. Thefe may be diftributed 
into three or four claffes, Acids, Jjlringents, Neutrals, Emollients,, 
and Antiffafmodic*,. 

Acids. 
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Acids and Aftringents, as Sedatives* Acids have undoubtedly 
the power of deftroying the mobility of the part to which they are 
applied. They feem too to ad as aftringentj and therefore are 
conjoined with thefe. Many Aftringents extend their effcdts over 
the fyftan, and while they produce contradion, at the fame time 
deitroy the mobility; and it is a frequent remark, that the ufe 

of Aftringents or Spafmodics is followed by an Atenia. 

Neutrals as Sedatives. Neutrals are refrigerant, but it is un- 
certain to what to refer their operation. Both Acids and Neutrals 
are antifeptic, and by taking off the inteftine motion o£ the fluids, 
take off the iHmulus from the folids. 

Emollients may be confidered as Sedatives; for by relaxing, they 
take off the activity from the Solidum vivum* 

Antijfafmdks as Sedatives. Thefe are often Sedatives dire&ly, 
infomuch that the general term Sedative might often comprehend 
both ; and indeed, in our lift of Sedativesj many of the Anti- 
fpaimodics have been mentioned* The diltin&ion will be men* 

tioned under the head of Antifpafinodics. 

ANTISPASMODICS. 

With regard to every affection of the nervous power we have 
been much in the dark, arid fo with regard to our ideas of Spaiins 
and Antupimodicsi Gaubius thus defines it: Spafmus dicituf 
violent a, invita, inerdinata, fibrarum motricium aftb. * Spalm means 



* This fentence may be better expreffed thus : « The original word z- raem% in 
** the Greek language, fignifies no more than agfrd3i9k j and therefore to di- 
" flingniih the difeafc which now goes under this namej from thofe contractions 

that are the refult of our own volition, in the definition of it, we add the term 
u btvita. This is fufiicierit for diftinguiihing it in the Voluntary organs. But 
u Spafin likcwife occurs in the involuntary organs. We are under a neceffity, then, 
u of employing fane other terms, which may difHnguUh the morold involuntary 
" contracHons from the natural ones, which are the immediate agents by which 

" life is kept up. For this purpofc we add the terms vitfatu tt iwr&mte. Thus it— A 

no 
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no more* than contraction, and therefore invita et violent a 

^re added, and inordinata to take in what the voluntary organs 
indicated by invita, the action of the vital organs, u e. when that 
action is not performed regularly from the ftimulus applied to 
them. Thus the ordinary ftimulus to the heart is the venous 

influx ; it is called inordinata contracJio cordis. All this, however, 
is not fufficient. It is a law in the human ceconomy, that con- 
traction is always fucceeded by relaxation. Whenever this con- 
traction continues longer than it ought, a Spafm takes place. If 
to his definition, then, Gaubius had added durable, it would have 
been more perfect. But a queftion here arifes, viz, whether 
Spafm is to be confidered as a Angle con traction only, continuing 
longer than it ought, or whether Spafm is to be confidered as an 
inordinate contraction frequently returned ? On this Gaubius fays, 
Qui Spa/mum a convulfione dijlinguunt ilium vocant continuum, hana 
alternantem mufculorum contraclionem, and very properly ; for there 
is certainly a diftinction between fpafm and convulfive motion. 
Gaubius fubjoins very well: Perinde fuerit, num eodem, an diver/is 
nominibus utere. liter que enim effefius ad idem genus per tinet, partes 
eafdem occupat, JimUefque et caufas et differentias agnofcit, 'quin et 9 

haudraro, alius in alium t ran/it. Spafm, then, is the fingle con- 
traction, convulfive motion the inordinate. If we ufe the word 
Spafm, we muft comprehend under it fpafmodic motion, and by 
Antifpafmodic mean fuch medicines as are fuited to take off either 
or both affections. 

As to their manner of operation it is difficult to explain. Spafm 
may depend either on an extraordinary influx of the nervous power 
into the part, * or, again, an unequal diftribution of it. Hence it 
is feen why both Stimulants and Sedatives are Antifpafmodic s.. 

But befides the more obvious Stimulants and Sedatives there are 
others diftinct from thefe. Stimulants univerfally prove fo to the 
fanguiferous fyftem ■, even the Sedatives have often the fame pro- 



* In another copy, too great mobility, and a weaknefa of the nervous power, are 
mentioned as the fecond caufe of Spafm, to be remedied by Stimulants, 
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perty, which is wanting in Antifpafmodics. On the other hand, 
Ajitifpafmodics have no narcotic property, fo that they are difHnft 
medicines from both. We fhall, however, have occafion to fay, 
that even our Antifpafmodics are connected intimately with thefe 
heads j but this is not yet clear, and moil of our lift are antifpaf- 
modic, more than in proportion to the ftimulant or fedative pro- 
perties. Antifpafmodics are taken from the three kingdoms, and, 
in general, their virtue ieems to refide in an oil ; in vegetables, in 
an eiTen tial oil : in animals and foffiles, in fomewhat ana] 



t» 



FOSSILE ANTISPASMODICS. 

AMBRAGRISEA. 

The real origin of Ambergrife has been dilputed. Two par- 
ticulars we know, that it is neither of animal nor vegetable origin, 
being always found in the fea, or thrown out upon its mores ; and 
that its chemical analyfis affords the fame principle as Succlnum, 
viz. Petroleum. As grateful to the nerves it may be called cephalic 
and cordial, but this gives no difKnd idea. Poffibly it may have 

the fame qualities as Mufk, but the analogy is not here perfect, 
and experiment muff, determine it. Odorous bodies, and almoft 
thofe only, are Antifpafmodics ; but odour may fometimes refide 
in fo finall a part of the fubjed as to have no effect, on the body. 

SUCCINUM, AMBER. 

This has been employed in medicine ; but I believe is not foluble. 
in our fluids, nor in any menfrruum out of the body, fo that it 
can be given in fufficient quantity to exert powerful effects. Hence 
it muff have no virtues, and, after many experiments, I have found 
this to be the cafe. The preparations of Amber have been more 
employed than Amber in fubflance. An acid fait is got from it 
which afterwards is enumerated under the Acids. In its own na- 
ture it is not antifpafinodic, and any virtue it may have of that 
kind is owing to its oil* This oil is very much of the fame nature 

with 
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with' Petroleum, and an oil of the fame kind is to be procured from 
pit-coal, and other bituminous fub fiances, and therefore we may 
talk of the virtues of foffile oils at once, except that the fire may alter 
them, by giving more or lefs of empyreuma and acrimony j but all 
of them, by proper rectification, maybe brought to the fame degree 
of purity. We mall then talk of them under the general title of 

PETROLEUM. 

1 

All foffile oils have been reputed antifpafmodic, but are likewife 
very powerful Stimulants, and by this means often unfit for ufe, 
They have been received as pectoral, and the fame cautions take 
place with regard to them, as with regard to other acrids ufed in 
that intention; for many chronic difeafes of the breaft are of in- 
flammatory nature. Belides their antifpafmodic virtue, the foffile 
oils have had afcribed to them that of emmenagogue. Their ufe 
in this intention muft be where there are fpafmodic affections of 
the uterus : But I have often been deceived with them when thefe 
affections were prefent. They are of fo much reputation with the 
women, that they take them unprefcribed, and I have known cafes 
where they have been given to procure abortion, but even in very 

large dofes without the effect, they only difturbing the fyftem in 
general. I mult here, however, take notice, that our Petroleum is 
commonly adulterated with two thirds of oil of turpentine, fo that, 
properly fpeaking, the cafes mentioned were only trials of the oil 
of turpentine. Foffile oils have been faid to be ufeful in Quartans, 
and, indeed, I conceive this probably to belong to every Anti- 
fpafmodic. Externally applied, their effects are more confiderable 
and more ardent. Anointed on the extremities they are faid to 
defend them from cold, and this virtue has been afcribed to the 
Oil of Turpentine and Amber -, but on trial they never could be 
applied without irritation, and difappointing the effect. They 
have been recommended in cedematous fwellings, upon the fup- 
bofition that that difeafe depended on a laxity of the part; but 
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fiammation and tendency to gangrene, which laft I have feen brought 
on by the application of Petroleum* But here we need not be 
anxious about topical applications, for none of them are of any 
fervice except bandages in convalefcents, as the fwelling commonly 
depends on a fault in the fyftem. In paralytic cafes they are more 

effe&ually employed. Here they fometimes penetrate deep in the 
iyftem, but I have no faith of their being capable to ftimulate the 
Medulla Jpinalis when rubbed along the fpine ; nor have I any 
notion of their flopping Intermittents when rubbed upon the breaft. 
It has alfo been ufed in rheumatic pains, but whether it ads here 
from its ftimulant or antifDafmodic virtues is uncertain. 



VEGETABLE ANTISPASMODICS. 

With regard to the antispasmodic plants, moft of them mi 
have been inferred among the Stimulants. Of the firft fet, a 
Artemifia and Matricaria might have been mentioned among 
Syngencfia ; Cardiaca and Pukgium among the Verticillata ; 
minum, Levifiicum, and Maim among the Umbellifera ; and Sat 
with the Conifera. All thefe have the virtues of their on 

They are repeated here, on account of a rank and fcerid odour t 
pofleis, which, with fome other qualities joined to them, is 

foundation of their antiipaimodic virtue. All Antiipafmodics 

odorous : In fome, the odour is of the fragrant kind, but n 
commonly as it grows are dire&ly fcetid» 

j 

At a h inferted the title. 
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All thefe may be ufeful in Spasmodic affections. Some of them 
are recommended in epileptic cafes, but this not fo univerfally r 
Much oftner have they been ufed in Spafins of the alimentary canal, 
or what is called the Hyfteric difeafe. Nay, their action has been 
fuppoied to extend farther, and to take off thofe Ipafms in the 
uterus* which are the.caufe of the obftru&ion of the menfes, and. 

# 
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otter fympjoms attending thereon. Thefe are the general qualities . 
of thefe. plants. We fliall only make remarks on a few of them* 

ARISTOLOCHIA. 
This might have been marked with the acrid Bitters, formerly 

mentioned. Its acrimony appears, from its vomiting in a large dofe. 

It enters into the compofition of the Gout Powders, and has at all 
times been famous in this difeafe. A medicine has lately come 
over from Germany, taken by fome here for the feme complaint*. 

which is found to be a tincture of the Ariflolochia and Serpent aria 

joined. The tintture of Ariflolochia is openly ufed by others in the 
fame intention. 

The fame obfervations are to be made with regard to the Arijlo* 
lochia in, the Gout, as on the Gout Powder in general. It, is this- 
which Boerhaave tells us, and which Haller repeats, that takes off 
the villous coat of the ftomach j and this perhaps, in fome meafure, 
may point out its ufe in the Gout. Artemifta is more fcetid than the 
reft of the clafs, and hence has been fuppofed ftronger ; but I imagine 
it has no title to any virtues but what are contained in Wormwood.. 



ATRIPLEX OLIDA. 

This gives out a faline matter, both volatile and* fixed/ in greater 
proportion than any other plant I know.. Indeed it feems fur 
generis, and may perhaps have fome peculiar virtues. Its odour is* 
not very volatile, and the plant can be very well preferved, both in- 
extract and by drying. , I have not feen many trials made with it- 
Several times, however, in form of tea,, I have feen it. of advantage. 

iahyfteric cafes,. 

R U T A.. 

This is a'plant of feveral peculiarities; Although- this plant doer, 
not contain much eflential oil, on which I faid the Virtues of the: 
fet we are talking of depended, yet it has-rather a ftronger antfr 

fpafmodicv 
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ipafinodlc virtue than any of them. As its parts are pretty fixed, the 
virtues of this plant may be got pretty entire, either in infpiffated 
juice, or as extracted from the plant. Rue particularly has been 
recommended in Epilep£es and hyfteric complaints, and wherever 
in fuch cafes the complaints can be bettered by ftimulants, Rue may 
be employed. AH the plants we have mentioned may be called 
anthelmintic, and none more properly than the Rue. By the 
mouth it will not go fb far in any quantity in which we exhibit it; 
but in a glyfter, a ftrong decodion of it is often employed to de- 
ftroy the afcarides which infeft the reftum. 



S A B I N A 

abounds in efTential oil more than the reft, and is a powerful ftimu- 
lant, imomuch that, externally applied, it has been faid to deftroy 

worms. I have not feen this effect. Internally it has die fame 
qualities with the former. 

Oppofite to b is inferted the title of 



GUMMATA FOETIDA. 

The Tacamabaco, which, ftands at the end, might be inferted 
with the Sfcrcx and Labdanum. The other £ve are very much of 

common virtues. They are all taken from umbelliferous plants, 
which indeed are moft peculiar to Europe, and therefore as the 

Gams of thefe exotics come fo often to us adulterated, we fhould 
carefully endeavour to find fbmething of the fame kind in our own 
plants* Though I have formerly pointed out the Umbellifera as 
poifonous, and the Gums might be fuppofed of the fame virtues, 
yet as fuch qualities are often loft by drying, I would hence insi- 
nuate, that fome of the moft acrid juices of our own plants may 
prove the moft excellent medicines. Of ' Ajfafceiida> Galbanum, and 
Sagapcnum, the virtues feem manifefty lodged in an efTential oil* 

which rues either with water or fpirit. The oil of Ofopanax is 

fparing, and the Gum Ammoniac gives no efTential oil at all in 

dift'dlation* 
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diftillatlon. Hence I would alledge, that of thofe which have the 

greateft proportion of efTential oil the antifpafmodic virtues are 
greateft, and fo in proportion. They all ftimulate the ftomach, and 
in the countries where they are produced are employed to excite 
appetite and promote digeftion. With us they are ufed as ftimulant 
and antifpafmodic, proving carminative in the ftomach and inteftines, 
and ufed to take off the remarkable fpafinodic affections happening 
in the alimentary canal in the hyfteric difeafe. Like Aloes they are 
laxative to a certain degree, and like this, too, by frequent ufe, arc 

apt to irritate the reBum, though neither in their irritant or purga- 
tive qualities are they fo powerful as Aloes. Thefe, like the Fcetida 
formerly mentioned, have been ufed as anthelmintic; and there 
are frequent inftances of ftrong odour affecting the infect tribe. 
Ajfa fcetida has been- long employed for this purpofe, and lately 
has again been brought into practice. In the blood they are 
frequently diuretic, but are -more remarkable ftill for their dia- 
phoretic virtues. Sanctorius teftifies, that the Ajfa fatida is the 
ftrongeft in this laft virtue. From thefe qualities they may 

be juftly reckoned pectoral, not only promoting the fecretion 

of mucus in the lungs, but perhaps alfo as carrying thither their 
antifpafmodic virtues. The Ammoniac being recommended as the 

molt powerful pectoral, would make me doubt of this laft fuppofi- 
tion ; but for my part, I am apt to give the preference, to the Ajfa 
fcetida, which, however, is one of the warm pectorals mod fre- 
quently abufed. Like Caftor, thefe gums have -been employed in 
Fevers, and where we can judge the proper time of exhibiting fti- 
mulant Antifpafmodics, they might be ufeful ,* but as I find their 
ftimulant exceed their antifpafmodic virtue, I employ them very 
little. Their emmenagogue property I confider as an effect on the 
whole fyftem, and fhall afterwards mention it. I imagine it is not 
without fome foundation, that they have been faid to occafion a ra- 
refaction and turgefcence of the whole mafs of blood. With regard 
to Aloes, this is in a manner proved, it not only inducing the he- 
morrhoidal flux, but alfo promoting other hemorrhages, and pof- 
fibly, by this means, the menftrual evacuation. In general, as an- 

tifpaC- 
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tiipafincxfic, the more fobtile the odoar the better, and therefore I 
imagine it is not without reafon, that Ajfaf<£tida y in our prefent 
pra&ice, feems to have fupplanted the reft. 

1 

As to all, for the purpofe of medicine, they are of eafy prepa- 
ration, and may be extracted either by water or fpirit, more effec- 
tually by the laft. The dofe is difficult to affign, not only on the 
account of their different effects on different perfons, but alfo from 
their ftrength varying according to the time kept. I exhibit them 
from five grains to sj. I have known 51J. of AJfafstida taken in 

twenty-four hours with little effect, but this muff not be taken as a 

general rule, and probably depended on the impurity of the me- 
dicine. 

C A M P H I R E. 

This is a fubftance, which, for the good or harm it can do in 
ciedicine, deferves particular attention. It is a fubftance of a very 
peculiar kind in nature, like to which we can produce nothing by 
art. It approaches in its nature to the effential oils, is got from ve- 
getables by diftillation with water, is of an scrid odour, and foluble 
in Alcohol; but, like thefe, it does not fuffer a decompofition with 
■diftillation, nor feparate as -they do into oil, acid, and earth, but rifes 
always in the fame manner as before. It differs alfo in its relation 
to acids, uniting with them without effervefcence, and feparable 
from them by affufion of water, without any change. We may 
allow, laftly, its mode of concretion to be peculiar. It is alledged, 
indeed, that fomething of the fame kind is to be feen in effential 
.oils. I have always perceived this concretion in effential oils to be 
different, and more approaching to regular chryftallization. What 
is to be made of thefe peculiarities, I cannot determine. As to its 
iotanical analogy, it is got from a lpecies of the Lauras. Our 
-common Laurus, in its fenfible qualities, is nearly related to the 

Lauro-cerafus, which I mentioned as a ftrong Sedative j and, in- 
deed, all the fubftances which have the laurel bitter, are juftly fuf- 
d of the lame nature. Camphire, though more poignant, ap- 
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pears to me to have the fame tafte and odour, and therefore, in the 
firft place, I would infinuate a fufpicion of the fame qualities, and • 
confequently a caution in the exhibition. Mangini, of Bologna, 
has been employed in making experiments with Camphire upon 
different animals, and has found it poifonous to every one of them. 
Birds were killed with a few grains, and large dofes either drove 
into a rage, or deftroyed, quadrupeds. I have only thefe accounts 
from a Literary Journal. From it, however, it appears, that in fome 
animals it produced fleep, followed by death, without any other 
rymptom ; that in others, before death, they were awakened into 
convulfions and rage. It feems, too, to aft chiefly on the ftomach, 
for an entire piece fwallowed, produced the effects mentioned, with 
very little diminution of weight, as appeared from its being after- 
ward thrown up, I mention all this, to fhew the power of Cam- 
phire on the fyftem, and at the fame time to point out its danger. 

The virtues of Camphire have been much difputed. You will 
eafily fee how that happens, from the different effects of different 
dofes on different conftitutions. Its confiderable acrimony, ftrong 
odour, and that of the difagreeable kind, would lead us to think 
Camphire a ftimulant. Thefe fenfible qualities have given occa- 
fion to a difpute not yet properly determined, whether this medicine 
be heating or cooling. In the fauces it produces heat, and in fome, 
when taken into the ftomach, it is rejected with an uneaiy fenfation, 
at the fame time producing heat, while in others it may be taken 
in large dofes, without any fenfible effect at all. Difputes alfo have 
* arifen about the reafon of the diverfity of the effects of Camphire. 
Some account for it from the Camphire being taken in entire 
pieces, and alledge, that in our powders there are always fome en- 
tire molecules, which, from their lefs fpecific gravity, are buoyed up, 
and ftimulate the fenfible upper orifice of the ftomach, and produce 
the heat mentioned. This certainly ought to give us a caution, in 
order to the minute divifion of Camphire, when exhibited. But to 
proceed in its heating and cooling effects, I think it. is now pretty 
generally agreed, that it is rather cooling, not ftimulating the heart 
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and veflels, nor producing exacerbation of Fever. In fhort, the an* 
tiipafmodic virtues of Campbire are the only ones- agreed upon* 
and it is for this, and fuch like- difputed fubftances, that we muft 
make a dHKnd bead of Antifod fm odics. 



As antifpafmodic, irhas frequently been employed in thchyfteric 
difeafc, and complaints of the hypochondriac kind, and wherever 

thefe are purely fpafmodic, in a proper dofe, it may be of fervicc. 

Camphire has alio been employed in Mania. Dr. Kin near,, in the 
Philofophical Traniadions, gives us feveral inftances of Manias 
cured by it, when given in- the dofe of ^fs. I am ready to believe 
the Dodor's fuccefs ; but there are feveral different kinds of Mama, 

and, after feveral experiments, I cannot fay the Camphire fucceeded. 

Sometimes, indeed, it produced a quieter night and day, but never 
eSecled a cure ; but in a difeafe foebftinate, and fo adapted to vi- 
olent remedies, the Camphire ought not too haftily to be rejeded. . 

Like, other A ntifpaimodics, Camphire has not been much recom- 
mended, perhaps from the uncertainty of its -effects-, and the great 

variety of caufes from which that difeafe may proceed; and indeed 
I have feen k fail in Epilepfy. But in- other cafes- I have ken its 
good effe&s, and where the fits were frequent, it often produced large 
intervals; and where the difeafe was in fome meafure accidental, 

arifing from pafiions of the mind,. as fear, Sfr. I have feen it work a 
perfed cure.. 

The chief ufe of. Camphire- has been in Fever. Whether there 
k ads as an Antifpafmodic, I fhall leave you to decide. Some ex- 
tend it univerfally to all Fevers,_ while others confine its ufe to thofe 
of the malignant kind, recommend it even in the Plague itfelf, in 

putrid Fevers, and all thofe attended with Exanthemata, as the 

miliary, and petechial Fevers. In this country, we have no psoper 
malignant Fever,. fo that I cannot fpeak as to its ufe in thefe. • We 

ufe it in the nervous Fever, where the vis vifais funk, and there 

find it of great fervice, and I begin to think we ihould-find it of flill 

greater, were wc to employ it ia larger doles. Heucher, in his 

Differs 
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Pilfer tation, entitled, Ignis igne extinguendus, who appears to have 
much experience upon this fubject, recommends Camphire 'in Fe- 
vers of all Jdnds, efpecially the lafl: we have mentioned. Pou- 
teau, who attends an hofpital of lying-in women, in a book lately 
publimed, entitled, Melange de Chirurgie, tells us, that an epide- 
mic feized upon the women, attacking them with Colic and a 
Fever, whofe fymptoms fhewed it of an inflammatory nature, and 
where, on direction, the bowels were found inflamed, which in- 
flammation extended to the uterus, whofe inner membrane appeared 
livid and gangrenous. Here Mr- Pouteau exhibited Camphire, dif- 
folved in oil, and made into a fytup, in the quantity of five grains, 
of which three dofes were repeated in half an hour, and one five 
hours after, and fo on till about thirty grains a day, by which means 
he operated a perfect cure- As to the manner of action : In one 
woman, after, delivery, who was feized with a violent pain and 
colic, and in whom the difcafe was urgent, the Camphire was given 
to the quantity of fixty grains in half an hour, by which ihe was 
entirely relieved ; but upon being put to bed, was feized with a 
palenefs and chillnefs, which feemed to threaten irjftant expiration, 
which fymptoms were relieved by warm wine, and the application 

.of warm cloths. The coldnefs was without any frijfon, or 

ilrivering, and .ended with a fweat, and the woman was quite well 
afterwards. An in (lance analagous to this has occurred to myfelf, 
of a maniac, who got forty grains of Camphire at .once, and fell 
.down cold and pale, with a weak and fmall pulfe, but loon after re- 
covered. Another inftance of the effect of Camphire you may fee 
in. Dr. "Hoffman, in the firft volume of his Confutations, in a cafe 
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entitled, De Camfboree in Dofi $ij. effeftu* I have mentioned all 
thefe inftances, to fhew the effects of Camphire as a Sedative, in 
weakening the motions of the iyftem, in weakening the,.action of 

.the heart and veffels. But to go on with the ufe of Camphire ia 
Fevers. Pouteau alledges, that Camphire is of no ufe in a,Phleg T 
mon, but inthcErilypelas is a perfect cure. He .tells us it. is of 
ufe in vernal Pleurifies and Peripneumoriies, which,. .he fays,;ar^ pf 
the erifypelatous kind, and that it was from feeing in'the cafe of the 
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women, the erifypelatous nature of the inflammation upon direction, 
that led him then to the ufe of Camphire. This fort of reafoning 
is very doubtful. The Eriiypelas and Phlegmon are very dif- 
ficult to diftinguifb, and in our practice here we ufe Camphire 
pfomifcuoufly in all external inflammations, and feemingly with 
equal fuccefs, fome times anfwering and fome times failing. There 

is one cafe, viz. in rheumatic affections, which approaches nearer 

to the phlegmonic nature, where we find the Camphire of parti- 
cular ufe. If externally the diftinction between Eriiypelas and 

Phlegmon is fo difficult, it muft be more fo internally. There are 
very few authors who take notice of internal Eriiypelas. You may 

fee an inftance of it in Lommius ; but fuch are very rare. It was 

therefore incumbent on Mr. Pouteau to diftinguifb. them j for Vernal 
Pleurilies and Peripneu monies are here, and, as far as I have been able 
to learn, over the torrid zone, of a general inflammatory nature. Nay, 
we may go farther, and fay, that even Pouteau's duTedrions feem to 

(how the inflammation of a phlegmonic nature. If we can make any 

proper diftincrion between Phlegmon and Eriiypelas, it is this, that 
the Phlegmon is in the proper cellular membrane below the fkin, 

while Eriiypelas is fituated in the rete mucofum. Hence, then, we 
are rather to take Mr. Pouteau's facts as inftances of the powers of 
Camphire in inflammatory cafes in general. Although we cannot 
admit of the difKncKon here, yet there is another curious enough 
inftance given by the fame Gentleman. He tells us, that a Gan- 
grene is furrounded with an erifypelatous circle, which feems to be 
the caufe of its fpreading, and that, on the exhibition of Camphire,. 
the progrefs of the mortification is flopped, and the Eriiypelas 
changed into a Phlegmon. So much for the ufe of Camphire in 
Fever. Hoffman, in his treatife, De tuto Camphora ufu interno 9 
gives us a great many inftances of Nervous Fevers cured by Cam- 
phire, and alfo fome of the purely inflammatory kind. Here we do 

not employ it in the laft mentioned cafes. When the effects of 
Camphire are not evident, I imagine it is from not throwing it. in 
in fomoent large dofes. 
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As a-kin to its effects in inflammatory cafes, we fhall next men- 
tion the ufe of Camphire in Hemorrhages. Hoffman, and the 

German Phyficians recommend it ftrongly in Haemorrhages of all 
kinds, and when given in the dofe of 3 ft - it does not encreafe the 
frequency of the pulfe, and fo poffibly may be of advantage ,• but 
I have had no experience of it. This quality does not agree with 

another afcribed to Camphire, viz. promoting the menftrual flux, 

which from its antiipafmodic power it may. Neither is this 
eafily reconciled with another effect attributed to Camphire, viz. 
giving fluidity to the blood. I could wifh the experiments upoir 

which fuch conclufions have been formed had been more accu- 
rately examined. 

Hoffman mentions the ufe of Camphire in the Lues Venerea, in 
all its ftages, and even in a recent Gonorrhoea recommends it as 
a moft effectual remedy* Hoffman, in this cafe, appears not to 
have fpoken from his own practice, and, indeed, he talks very 
loofely upon the fubjecl, and not condefcending on the manner of 
exhibition. Poffibly in the recent Gonorrhoea it might be rubbed 
externally on the penis, in the manner of unction, in order to^ 
allay the inflammation, which is the firft thing indicated in that. 

difeafe, and in the more advanced ftate of the .difeafe might be 
joined, with other diaphoretics. Poffibly, fome might think here 
of its acting in another way. Camphire has been faid to weaken- 
the genital, powers. It is not eafy, from experience, to determine 

this. Some experiments mentioned in authors feem directly to- 

contradict it ; and from thefe Camphire feems rather to promote 
venery. However, if it has the power of allaying Inflammation* 
flopping Haemorrhage, and acting as a powerful. Sedative to the 
fyftem in general, I muff, fay I would expect that. it. mould" alfo* 
weaken the genital parts. 

1 

This leads to another difeafe, viz. where an inordinate venereal, 
ftimulus produces nocturnal pollutions or emiffions without erection % . 
Ijhe^cjure here, is extremely difficult, , for the difeafe appears at- 
. * tended: 
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ttnded with a weaknefs of the whole nervous fyftem, and tlfofe 
affected in the manner mentioned, are fame of the mod remarkable 
Hypochondriacs I have feen. In firft treating this difeafe, I 
thought of interrupting the habit, and gave Opium in this in- 
tention. Sometimes for once it would ilop die recurrence, but 
en frequent exhibition I found it rather to encreafe the difeafe 
from its iHmulating and accumulating properties. I therefore had 
rscoudc to Camphire, which I found have the deiired effect. It 
was exhibited at bed-time, as anodyne, and the patient at other 
times took Chalybeates. Thefe are the particular difeafe s, in 
which Camphire has been employed. We fhall now talk of 
tome general qualities attributed to it. 

Camphire has been fpoken of for its foporific virtue. In any 

quantity in which we give Camphire in the human body, I have 
tever feen this effect. It is never evident, except when there is 
an irritation, which Camphire, by taking off, allows the natural 
tendency to take place. Another general quality attributed to 
Camphire is that of diaphoretic* Here, in fo far as diaphorefis 
may be promoted by relaxing the fur face of the body, and taking 
off fbichire, Camphire may be of ufe ,- but in fo far as a ftimulus 
is wanting, Camphire is of none at all ; and 1 have feen gij. of 
it given without any effect, and probably when diaphoretic in 
Fever, it acts by taking off the inflammation, the iUmulus ftilj 
fubililing, 

Camphire has been &id to be antifeptic, and to this quality 
Pringle attributes its effect in malignant Fevers. From what we 
have faid formerly, and Mangini's experiments, it is probable that 
pamphire acts on the ftomach -, though if any fubflance in fmall 
quantity can be antifeptic to our fluids, Camphire has a very good 
chance to be fo, as fo eafily diffufible and penetrating over the 

whole fyftem. 
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EMPYREUMAT.IC OILS,-" 

The Einpyreumatic Oils of Vegetables have probably the fame 
virtues as thofe of Animals, though at prefent out of ufe. Trie 
changes wrought both on thefe Oils, and "thofe of Animals, by 
repeated diftillations* will be feen in the Chemhlry, which fee. 
Lewis commends the Edinburgh Difpenfatory for rejecting the Oh 
Lateritia*, but this is only to be underftood of its prefent form; 
for by the changes wrought on it by repeated .difl illation, we have 
all the reafon in the world to fuppofe its general action on trie 
nervous fyftem and anlifpafmodic qualities to approach to thofe of 

the Empyreumatic Oils of Animals. * The Cliemift, who has 
brought thefe into reputation, repeated the diflillation. forty times ; 
and in the German Difpenfatorics,. the procefs is directed to lie 
performed fifteen or twenty times. It were greatly to be wifhed, 
that fome means were found to ihorten a procefs,. which, for its 
expence and tedioufnefs, our Chemifts and Apothecaries would be fo 
unwilling to undergo f. From its fator in the firft diflillation, we 
might fuppofe the Empyreumatic Oil of Animal's antifpafmodic, but 
then iMs fetor is joined with fo flrong an acrimony, that the ftf- 

mulant Overpowers the antifpafmodic virtue. Thus Hoffman telfs ■ 



Dippelius.- 



t The addition of water,. and diftilfing from thence,, is the- method propofed for 
cxpeding this procefs by raoft authors. Beaumc propofes the applications of 
./Ether. He alledges, that by the mixture of this, a thick gummy matter is precipi- 
tated from the Empyreumatic Oil, and that the liquor above remains more pure, Ffe 
fays alfo, that by this management more may be done by. two diftillations,-than Uy 
'ten without it. 

Thefe Empyreumatic Oils, whether procured from animals or vegetables T are of the 
fame nature, and when brought to the utmoft degree of purity, are very valuable 
medicines, In that ftate theybecome clear and limpid, fuffer a great diminution of- 
thetr fpecific gravity, are remarkably more volatile, and have their odour and tafte 
much improved. -They likewife become foluble in vinous fpirits. By long or 
frequent expofure to the atmofphere they lofe thefe qualities and return to their em- 
pyreumatic ftate. Hence they {hould be kept in fmall phials, clofe flopped, and - 

jieverJuffered to remain open any length of rime. ■ 
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us, that a few drops of the Oleum C. C. will throw a flrong man 
into a profufe fweat, but by repeated diiHllations this fcetcr is 
taken off, and the Oils are improved greatly in volatility, their 
antifpaiinodic virtues, at every repeated dilHllation, are encreafed, 
and they approach to the nature of Camphire. Were it not for 
their dearnefs, they might certainly externally be employed as 
antiipafmodic. In this way they have been employed for curing 
Cataracts. In one cafe they checked the progrefs of the difeafe, 
and alleviated the fymptoms ; in another, which was not of long 
Handing, the Cataract was entirely difcufTed. Internally, the Em- 
pyreumatic Oils of Animals have been ufed in hyfteric and 
hypochondriac affedions; but what they have been chiefly famous 
in, is the Epilepfy, and I think unluckily ; for this difeafe often 

may depend on caufes out of the reach of Antifpaiinodics, and, 
when it is, there are few which can make fuch a change in the 
fyftem as to take off the irritability 5 and I imagine that Antifpaf- 
modics often fail, both in hyfteric and hypochondriac cafes, becaufe 
we employ them at all times, whereby they become habitual and 
familiar to the fyftem, and lofe their effed when given in the time 
of the paroxyim, where alone we ought to employ them. To 
take off the irritability we mull rely on Sedatives and Aftringents. 
The Empyreumatic Oils have likewife been famous in Intermittent 
, when given like Opium before the paroxyfin. They 
have alfo been ufed in Continued Fever, and with fome, with all 

the reputation of Camphire j though this ufe of them has been 
founded on few experiments. They have been frill more famous 
than Camphire for their anodyne properties, but, like it, I imagine 
$ey aft rather by taking off fpalm and irritation, than by any 
properties direclly anodyne. 

M T H E R. 

./Ether is very analogous to the fubfhnces of which we have been 

juft treating. It is an oily matter, colourlefs when pure, and 
foluble in alcohol, refembling, as I would alledge, in taffe and 
flavour, the fubftances of which we have been talking, and though 

of 
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of different production, yet of fimilar virtues. Its effects as anti- 

ipafmodic are now fufficiently known. It has been found ufeful 
in Head-achs of the fpafmodic kind; nay, even in inflammatory 
and rheumatic Head-achs. There is one cafe, viz. the Tooth- 

ach, in which, if properly applied, it not only gives a momentary, 
but durable relief. In order to its action, it mufl be converted 
into vapour, which is done by the heat of the body, and therefore, 
in applying it, we cover the part with the palm of the hand, in 
order to drive back the vapour, and prevent its diffipation in the 
air. It would be worth while to imitate the fame practice with 
Camphire. The ./Ether is more volatile, has fome advantages 
over the Camphire, and becomes more quickly applied to the par- 
ticular nerves affected. Hence ./Ether is properly preferred to it 
in all fpafmodic affections of the ftomach and prima via. The 
method of exhibiting it, is by diffufion in water, by which means, 
if not diffipated, it will probably act more powerfully. How far 
its ufe might be extended to other fpafmodic cafes, I do not know. 
Perhaps it might be employed in Epilepfy. In Fevers it is not 
Employed; but if you confult Dr. Hoffman, you will find it often 
employed here ; and in Co far as his tefrimony is to be taken for a 
medicine of his own invention, (for the Liquor anodynus miner a/is 
is nothing elfe but iEther diffufed in Spirit of Wine,) and by which 
he was to obtain profit, it is found of confiderable virtues. 



ESSENTIAL OILS. 

Thefe are feparated and depofited in particular cells, exifling more 
copioufly fometimes in one, and fome times in another part of the ve- 
getable. Thefe we can fometimes obtain exactly as Nature prepares 
them, by opening the cellular texture of plants, and treating them 

by expreffion. But this is feldom practicable, and we are obliged to 
have recourfe to the aid of difrillation.- But from the heat applied 
we mould always be on our guard againfr. any changes they undergo 
in diftillation, either from excefs of heat giving them an empy- 
reumatic taint, or raifing along with them a portion of groffer 

C c c matter. 
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matter. Procured with aU the art poffible, EflentiaT Oils- arc 
liable to fufrer considerable changes on.being- kept, and toloie their 
Jp'irxtui reBor and medical portion* unlefs accurately iecured from 
the air. The fpiritus reBcrhas, indeed,, gone off, but in incon- 
fiderable quantity,, but. the remainder: is fo entangled in the now 
thickened Oil,, as. not to- exert its medical virtues. All this mows 
us, that if we depend on any virtues in the Eflential. Oils,, we 
mull ufe them as recent as poffible. 

The virtues of Eflential Oils, are generally thofe of the Plants, 
from which they are derived-. Formerly it was fuppofed they 

contained all the .virtues of their refpeclive fuhj eels, and hence were 
called Eflences - T but . this we now find" is the cafe with very few. 
The virtues of Plants are not always confined to thefe odorous 
parts. . We are not to expect the Airxingency of Cinnamon in its 
Eflential Oil, or the.Bitternefs of Wormwood, Hence- it might 
be fuppofed, we could, talk m general of the virtues of Ef- 
lential Oils as diilinft ; but there are not yet a fufflcient num- 
ber of experiments to enable us to attempt . this, . or to. determine 

their di^etences. . 



Eflential Oils are chiefly taken from the clafs" of Stimulan tsi 
The Ferticillata all give out an Eflential Oil, the virtues of which 
are more in common than that of the Plants themfeIves;.for thefe/ 
often have their diflingtiiihing property- depending en a more fixed « 
part. With regard to the Umbellate, the fame feems to take : 
place i but fuiEcient experiments ■ have not been made to deter- 
mine, whether the Eflential Oils of this -clafs partake of its 
poifonous qualities. The Siliquofa are not commonly fuppofed 
to contain an. Eflential Oil, hut accurate experiments now mow 
that they do^and that an Eflential Oil, of a valuable kind probably, 
as very volatile,, p.ungent>.and difiMble, and the more volatile and 
penetrating the parts, the more antifpafmodic virtues we find. 
The Jpiritus reBor is very copious in Muflard and Horfe-radifli, 
and fo alfo is, . probably, in, their -EffentiaLOil. The fame obferva- 

tion*? 
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fttons poffibly apply to the Oils of the Alliacia. A particular Irind of 

fSffential Oils is got from the Cotiifera, affording us the feverai 
'balfamic fubftances. The Oils of the aromatic dafs approach 

to the nature of Camphire. The Oils of other fubftances have 
-different virtues, which will oe underftood from what we have faid 
of the virtues of their refpecYive plants .refiding in a volatile or fixed 
part* 

All the Effential Oils have heen introduced as antifpaftnodic, but 
fall fhort of Camphire, Empyreumatic Oils, or ./Ether. Their ac- 
tion is more confined to the part to which they are applied, and 
fence they are more remarkable as Carminatives, than in their 
<erFe'<Sts on the fyftem. They, too, have more of a ilimulus than 
any of the fubftances we have been mentioning, and therefore they 

Should be given to .the torpid and flaccid, and .not to the inflam- 
matory. 

From their not containing all tlie virtues of the fubjecls from 
whence they are drawn, and from their frequent adulteration, a 
great many of the EfTential Oils have been rejeded from practice, 
and -even thofe which are {till in our difpen fa lories, rarely occur in 
prefcription. We are, however, apt to run into excefs, both in our 
favours -and prejudices, and poffibly there may be exceptions to our 
general rules. What we have faid of Effential Oils applies ftill 
nwre to-diftilled waters -, for the impregnation in them is inconfi- 
derable, mfomtich, that little virtues are now expeded from them. 
Even here, however, there are exceptions, and we fee Pepper-mint 
water is a very valuable medicine, both as carminative and antifpaf- 
modic in the prima via, and this virtue probably is more active in 
the water than in the Effential Oils. This is fomewhat contra- 
didory to what we were juft now faying ; but certain it is, that . 
feverai plants have their Effential Oils and diftilled Waters more - 
adive than in the plant in fubftance. A glaring inftance we have 
of this in the Lauro-cerafas, which Langrifh found of fuch" perni- 
cious properties in diftilled Waters, and of a much milder nature ' 
when exhibited in fubftance, 

Ccc2 MUSK. 
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"MUSK. 

As approaching to the former fubftances in virtues, I chuie fo» 
treat of Mufk here. Muik is among the few medicines afforded us- 
hy the animal kingdom. It is an animal fubftance of a peculiar' 
kind, containing a conGderable portion of Effential Oil, and on that 
account belonging to the antifpafmodic clafs. It is extremely vola-- 
tilc, quickly diffufed, the moft odoriferous fubftance in- nature, and 
at the fame time the moil retentive of its odour. Muik has long., 
itocd in the lift of officinal medicines, but its virtues, I imagine, have:, 
not been known till of late; for which we are entirely obliged to? 
the Chinefe. As by them taught to exhibit it in a large dofe;. we? 
have found it a valuable antifpafmodic, and indeed have ufed it in 
all kinds of fpafmodic affections. We have employed it in hyfteric; 
andhypochondiac affections, which we are very apt to think always to>. 
take place, when there are ipafmodic affections of the alimentary ' 
canal ; whereas they often proceed from Gout; but even here Mufk_ 
has been found of advantage, and it has been known to cure a Gout - 
in the ftomacb, as may be fcen in the London Effays. In fhort, it 
is limited to no fpafmodic affection; It has been found of advantage. 

in the Hiccup, and from HHlary we learn, in thofe violent- fpafmodic 
affections called the Cofica picfonum. The analogy has not been, 
extended to the Ileus, though I think it may, Muik is often- ufeful 
in Epileply, but with the fame reflriction as we have given already 
upon the ufe of Empyreumafic Oils- there. In the Tetanos, we learn, 
from Hiilary, that Muik,. conjoined with Opium, is an effectual, 
remedy. The Mufk, as we now employ it r was chiefly introduced; 
for its effects in the Rabies canma, by the Chinefe, and its efficacy 
here is now fhfficiently known; and, indeed, we have reason to< 
imagine it will be fuccefsfully employed there, as it is pretty, gene- 
rally thought, that this difeafe is only to be confidered as a fpafmodic 
affection; and wherever we are doubtful of the nature of the dif- 
eafe, we may reafbnably deduce it from the nature of the remedy,* 

employed. 

la 
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In Fever, too, Mufk has been exhibited. Whether this is always to 
be confidered as afpafmodic affection, I fhall not determine; but where- 
ever thefe occur, accompanied with tremors, fubfult us tendinum, &c*. 
Mufk not only is effectual in relieving thefe, but in taking off the 
Fever itfelf. From Dr. Wall's practice we find it has been -of ufe,. 
•where an inflammatory diathefis is prefent; but whether properly 
it ought to be employed in fuch cafe, I (hall not determine. In all 
the nervous and malignant Fevers, Mufk is of fignal advantage* 
and Mr, Reid has found it of great efficacy in the jail diflemper. I 
wonder Dr. Pringle fays nothing of its ufe in thefe difeafes. From 
this, however, I would conclude, he has no material objection to it. 
He gives, indeed, an inftance, where its effects, he fays, were not 
fo fudden as in Mr. Reid's cafes, but this was far from making a* 
fair trial. 

There is one other difeafe in which Mufk has been employed,- 
visi» in Mania, "This difeafe often depends upon caufes not to be: 
removed by any medicine, and- is often hereditary. In fuch cir- 
cum fiances, Mufk, like other remedies, fails : But I have feen Mufk 
have more effect than any other remedy. I have feen a cure ob- 
tained by it j and in other cafes it would probably have the fame- 
effect, had- the dofe been, largely continued. 



Z I B E T H U. Mr CIVET. 

Civet is an odorous, oily, animal fubftance, which we m3y there~ 
fore fuppofe of fimilar virtues to Mufk; but I know nothing im 
practice that either confirms or confutes this analogy. 



CAST O R. 

This is more frequently employed. It has its virtues depending 
ton an Effential Oil. Befides this and the two former, I know few 
animal fubftances of the fame kind. In the Caftor the odour is not 

fo volatile, and is of the fetid kind, which has been fuppofed the 

foundation of its antifpafmodic virtue ; but from the analogy of Mufk 

we: 
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•we fee, that agreeable odours may be antiipafmodic as well as fetid. 
Caftor has been employed as an antihyfteric, and in feverifh cafes* 
Like the EfTential Oils it has a ftimulant joined with an antifpaf- 
-modic quality, and is often more hurtful by the former than ad- 
vantageous by the latter. Its antiipafmodic qualities otherwife are 
•by no means remarkable., whence it is, that Caftor of late has been 
much neglected in practice. 

In our Difpenfatory ftand both a ample and compound tincture 
of Caflor, the former intended for thofe with whom Affa f/ztida 
difagrees. There have been diiputes about the menftruum, but it is 
now agreed that pure Alcohol is beft, and that any other menftruum 
extracts more of the difagreeable, and lefs of the ufcfuj parts. Our 
College, in the compound tincture, have attempted a refinement, and 
ordered the extraction to be made by the Spiritus volattlis oleofus, 

but this limits the dofe of the Caftor, and weakeps the fpirit, which 

res us a weaker impregnation. 






The next thing we confider is the proportion ; and in ordering a 
greater quantity of Caftor, the Edinburgh College is the more ju- 
dicious. Nay, Alcohol will diflblve more Caftor than is commonly 
imagined. The firft extraction is of the moft fubtile kind, the 
others lefs ufeful, and more difagreeable. Hence I think we might 
employ cohobation ; employ, e. g. fej. of Alcohol, to extract gj. of 
Caftpr, and then apply the fame Alcohol to frefh parcels of the drug, 

CASSUMUNIAR, PiEONIA, VALERIANA SYLVESTRIS. 

We have, in the account of the fubftance in the Catalogue, been 
obliged to tranfpofe a litde, in order to bring 04 r moft powerful An* 

tifpajmodics together. 

Caffumuniar mould not have flood in this part of our lift, but 
along with the Zedcary and Serpentaria. With the Zedoary it 
agrees both in botanical analogy and fenfible qualities, and hence its 

virtues 
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Virtues may be deduced. It is now, however, difregarded, though 
formerly in high* reputation, on account of that favour we folavifhfy 
beftow upon' exotic medicines.- 

Paotiyhze long flood in- our 1 ills, but lean fincf no writer or prac- 
titioner who can give teftimony of its virtues from particular expe- 
rience. Betides, there is a fufpicion of its poifonous qualities, and- 
botanical analogy inferts it into an acrid clafs- 

Valeriana Syheftris is the only one of the tfiretf which is at pre- 

fent in* repute as- an Antifpafmodic. It was introduced on the au- 
thority of Fabius Column a, one of the reft'orers of botanical know- 
ledge, and* a man of induftry and' discernment. He tells us, he 
cured himfelf of an Epilepfy by it. It was afterwards difregarded,. 
but is now ufed in every fpecies of fpafmodic affection. Its- odour 
feems to point out this quality j but for my, part, after having feen if 

employed in a' number of cafes, it has failed altogether, or produced- ' * 
very inconfiderable' effects. Phyficians acknowledge this, but fay U 
is owing to the fmallnefs of the dofe. Linnaeus, who- feems to Have 
had a good' opinion of Valerian, marks* as-the medium dofe, ^ij. of 
the root in powder. I* have given to the 'quantity of §(s. without 
any effect. However, I am apt to think this might be owing to 
the badnefs of the. medicine. Valerian is only, perfect - when- it is ■ 
taken- up in the fpring, before its leaves are (hot out; whereas 
we commonly get it as taken upat the end of "furrunoy when it is- 
flowering. When in" proper condition, it is alledged to be gently 
purgative and diuretic. It contains a considerable portion of faline' 
matter* which fupports' its diuretic virtue.- 

The dofe in which'Valeriarc muff be exhibited in' fubftance, mews 
that little advantage can 1 be got in extracting it by any menftruumj- 
as we can hafdly get one in 'which it" could be taken in fuiflcient 
quantity. Hence the impropriety ' of Alcohol, Brandy, or even 
Wine. Water is the only menftruum by which we can extract it, 
*nd,at-the fame ..time could exhibit it, thus extracted, in fufficient 

quantity. 
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quantity. The London College infufe it in Spt, volatilis aromatic'us, 
bat it is plain that this muftgive but a weak impregnation, that 
the impregnation got can only be exhibited in very fmall dofes, and 
that the whole of its virtues mufl depend upon the menftruum. It 
is the chief ingredient in our Tinfiura Cepbalka. 



VOLATILE ALKALI. 

I have faid that the antupafmodic virtue refided in Eflential Oil. 
There feems an exception with regard to the volatile alkaline falts, 

hut if we confider their origin, and inflammability with nitre, this 
exception will not appear fo /biking as would be at firft imagined. 
As Muik is the mod odoriferous of natural fubftances, fo Volatile 
Alkali is the moil odoriferous of the artificial. Upon this footing 
it has been frequently experienced a powerful Antiipaimodic. It is. 
confiderably acrid when applied to the tongue, and that in inconfi- 
derable quantity ; but if by any means we could defend from its 
action the mouth and fauces, it might be thrown into the ftomach 
in a large dofe, even without inconvenience. From its volatility 
and fubtilty it proves the quickeft Antifpafmodic in the ftomach in 
nervous affections. I have laid thefe fpaimodic affections often de- 
pend upon Gout. 

Hence it is employed in all cafes of Fever, where Stimulants and 

Antifpafmodics are neceffary. In confequence of thofe virtues, it is 

a powerful Diaphoretic. On this account it has been faid to be 
alexipharmic, or expelling poifon and contagion of all kinds. Now 
we know that in the cafe of poifon, as well as many others, we 
ou»ht not fo much to regard the caufe as the effects, viz. the ipaf- 
modic affections, Wc* commonly produced. It is on this account 
Juffieu, in France, has found the Volatile Alkali, after repeated trials, 
fo ufeful in obviating the effeds of the bite of the viper. Thus 
from the nature of the remedy, we may fairly make a judgment of 
the nature of the difeafe. But with regard to its effecls in deter- 
mining to the furface. The danger of Fevers depends moflly on 

the 
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the cold fit, and it is in -the cold fit of Intermittents that mod people 
die. To relieve this, we have not many medicines, but the Volatile 
Alkali is employed with advantage. This cold fit appears in various 
forms, and I have feen it often appear in a ftretching of the cheft, 
and cough; The Volatile Alkali given here, brings on an agreeable 
heat, and determines powerfully to the furface. It is alfo recom- 
mended as pectoral on the fame footing. We cannot omit faying 
fomewhat here as to the antifeptic quality attributed to It by Pringle. 
It is as poffeffing this virtue, that he employs it in malignant and 
putrid Fever } but it is evident, from the fmall quantity in which it 
ads, and the fuddennefs of the operation, that, as antifeptic to our 
fluids, it is of no efficacy, and that it ads almoft entirely in the 
ftomach. 

Formerly it was fuppofed that the Volatile Alkali differed accord- 
ing to the fubftances from which it was procured; but now we 
know, that, if equally pure, it is always one and the fame. Got 

from Sal Ammoniac, it is pure ; as procured from animal fubftances, 
it is contaminated with empyreumatic oil, and perhaps that oil con- 
tributes to its virtues ; but furely the difference cannot be great ; 
and if we want to join fuch an Antifpafmodic along with it, we 
mould chufe one whofe dofe and effects we can better afcertain, e.g. 
the Oleum animate. But there is another more confiderable dif- 
ference, viz. as it is employed in its cauftic, or mild flate. Cer- 
tainly, as an application to the noftrils, the former is preferable, and 
the French practice witrf £<«* de Luce, confirmed, indeed, by our 
cwn experience, (hews the ufefulnefs of that impregnation. It 
acts without inconvenience, and more fuddenly, which is a great 
matter; and indeed I make no doubt, but that in almofr. all cafes it 
would be preferable, could we defend from its acrimony the mouth 
and fauces. 

FULIGO, SOOT. 

I have fet down this among the Vegetables, although I believe 
there is little difference between the vegetable and foffile Soots. An 4 

D d d arfenical 
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arfenical matter, however, may accompany frequently the foffile 
Soot, volatilized with the pyrites contained in foffile inflammables, 

and therefore a proper caution is neceflary when we ufe it as a me- 
dicine. Soot is a very heterogeneous fubftance, containing, befides 
Sal Ammoniac, a quantity of naked Volatile Alkali, enveloped more 
or lefs in an empyreumatic oil. The Volatile Alkali is very apt to 

fly off, and hence we fhould ufe the Soot as frefh as poffible. 
Even as the Volatile Alkali and Oil ftand in Soot, they are certainly 
antiipaimodic; and I have known obftinate head-achs cured by the 
ufe of Soot, in the dofe of sfs. continued for feme days; but then ia 

other cafes it failed in the fame difeafe. 

As Fuligo even fails in fubftance, much more will it do fo in the 
weak impregnation obtained by tincture. The AJfa fcetida joined 
to it may be of fome advantage, but that can be very little. The 

London College gives us a tincture of Ajja fcetida with Soot, which 
may be ufeful, as the menftruum employed extracts the EiTentia! 
Oil, on which its virtues depend; but even there the dofe is limited 
by the menftruum. 

We have now finiihed particular Antifpafmodics, and have, ac- 
cording to our cuftom, fubjoined fome general tides : AJlringents, 
Emollients, Demulcents, Stimulants, Sedatives. 

AJlringents are antiipaimodic, by taking off the laxity on which 
mobility depends. All our Antifpafmodics are only effectual in the 
time of the fit. It is A {tangents which we muft ufe to obviate the 

and when Soafm occurs, AntifDafmodics. To ob- 
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and hence Emollients, by relaxing the fimple folids, may take off 

the continuance of the Spafm. A very frequent caufe of Spafm is 
Acrimony. Demulcents, by obtunding this, will take off the Spafm, 
by leffening or "removing the caufe. It is a doubt whether all our 

Antiipaf-- 
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Antifpafmodics are not ftimulant or fedative. Very frequently at 
leaft we can refer them to one of thefe heads* 

We have now finiflied the confideration of Medicines which aft 
on the Solids. Thefe, as moft important, we have confidered firft; 
for the Medicines which ad upon the Fluids, do fo commonly in 

confequence of afting on the Solids. I do not fay this is the con- 
ftant, but certainly it is the general cafe, and every day we fee 
Writers, as well as Practitioners, inclining to the pathology of the 

folids. 

The medicines) which act ori the fluids, are divided into thofe, 
1. Which aft on the circulating fluids 3 2. Into the evacuants, or 
thofe which aft on the excretions. The Altertntia, or thofe me- 
dicines which aft on the fluids ftill remaining in the fyftem, may 

be divided into two kinds; ift, into fuch as atTeft their confiftence 
or cohefion ,• 2dly, into fuch as affect the mixture of our fluids. To 
the firft head belong the Attenuantia and Infpijfantia ; to the fecond 
head the Detouktntia^ AniacMa, Antalkalina, and Antlfeptica. Be- 
fore we enter into the confideration of thefe, we mall endeavour to 
fay fomething on the nature of Animal Fluids in general, whether 
with regard to their chemical confideration, or with regard to Ma- 
teria Medica. 



On the NATURE of ANIMAL FLUIDS. 

This I confider as the moft difficult part of the tafk in which I 
have been engaged. Moft of what has been laid or wrote upon 
this fubjeft is very imperfect. There was no book in which I ex- 
pected more than the fecond volume of Halle r's Phyfiology; but as a 
compilation, I find it only collected from thofe, whofe views are not 
opened on the fubjeft, and ftill leaving us as uncertain as before. 
Perhaps more is contained in that book than any where elfe ; but 
there is fcarcely a page in which I cannot fee faults, in which I 
cannot,point out errors. There are two other authors from whom 

Ddd 2 materials 
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materials may be drawn ; Gaubius, in his Pathology, and Senac, 
in his treatife Du Cceur. Even in thefe, however, the materials 

are involved in obfcurity, or error. Formerly I intended to have 

taken Gaubius for a text, but I found I fhould be ib often engaged 
in criticism, that it would have been very diftgreeable to thole who 
are engaged in the beginning of ftudy. I do net pretend to 
correct the errors of thefe writers, but only to point out what I 
think is fully eilablilhed on the lubject. All the fluids in animal 
bodies muit be, if not formally, yet materially prefent in the 
common mais of blocd. In confidering this, then, we confider the 
foundation of all the reit. 



In the common mafs of blood three different portions may be 

discerned. Firii, the coagulable Jymph ; fecondly, the red glo- 
bules ; thirdly, the ferofity. Thefe three portions are constantly 
obiervable in the blood of animals. There are, indeed, a fet of 
animals called the Exfangma, but I find that there are very few of 
thefe, even thofe of the infect tribe, but what contain more or lefs 
of the abovementioned portions. Although thefe be the proper 
conitituent parts of animal blood, yet it muft be allowed there are 
feveral others occalionally prefent, as, e. g. a quantity of unaf- 
limilated chyle, and, though not fo conilantly, a quantity of re- 
abforbed fecreted liquors, either of thofe intended to be thrown 
out of the body, or of thofe fecreted into particular cavities, for 
particular purpofes. Befides thefe, there may be, on various oc- 
cailons, a number of extraneous matters, not capable of being 
converted into animal fluids, taken in with our aliment, or given 
in the way of medicine, Off. which are conveyed out of the fyftem, 
as foon as the laws of the ceconomy admit. Thefe we mail talk 
of afterwards. At prefent we proceed to confider thofe principal 
portions we have mentioned -, and firft, 

COAGULABLE LYMPH. 

This was firil taken notice of by Malphigi, under the title of 
the Pars fbrcfa Jangulnis, and is what Davies and others call the 

Gluten.. 
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Gluten. I keep to the term impofed by Senac,. before whofe- 
writings it had not been taken notice of as a conftant conflituent 
part of the blood. That it is always prefent, is fhown by eafy 
experiments, by warning the era/foment urn, by agitating the blood 
drawn from veins or arteries in a clofe veflel, and pouring off the 
other parts from it, and by coagulating the ferum. It is alfo 

found both in the difeafed and healthy, appearing in the form of 
what is called inflammatory ciaift.. 

t 

From examining it, in confequence of the experiments above- 
mentioned, it appears to be that portion of the blood moft difpofed 
to concrete upon ftagnaribn, or cooling of the whole j and, there- 
fore, the fbundatioiv of the concretion in extravafated blood; 
From concreting along with, the colouring parts, it has commonly 
efcaped the notice ^f Phyflcians. When freed- of this colouring 
part, it appearr more or lefs white,, perfectly mild and bland, re- 
fembling, in fenfible qualities, and chemical principles, the albumen 
ovi of oviparous animals ; whence I conclude them to be entirely 
the fame fubftances, only that the coagulable lymph can never be 
got fo accurately feparated, as the albumen ovu As that ferves for 

the nourifhment of the chick, fo the coagulable lymph is the 
nutritious part of animal fluid, that into which our aliment is 
converted, and that in confequence of whofe changes the folid parts^ 
of the body are formed. This is confirmed when we compare it 
with animal folids, which, upon chemical trials, and other ap- 
pearances, are evidently one and the fame kind of matter. The 
coagulable lymph is chiefly acted upon, or undergoes changes, in 
confequence of heat, cold, or putrefaction. It is not to be changed 
by any fubftances which can be taken into the veflel s of animals 
confident with life. It is, indeed,, affected by concentrated acids, 
cauftic alkali, and neutrals, but never with thefe when taken in by 
the mouth, and when injected into, the vefrels they produce death.. 
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2. RED GLOBULES. 

By former Phyfiologifts thefe were coniidered as a very great 
proportion of our fluids; but are now found, in companion with 
the whole, to come in but for a very fmall fliare. In other refpects 
they are not near fo much the object of our attention as formerly; 
for the Lewenhoeckian doctrine now is entirely exploded, which 
no obfervation, even with the microfcope, has confirmed, and which 
every later obfervation contradids* Every experiment proves them 
to be a diitinct part of the blood. 

The chief property of red globules is, that they refufe mixture,- 

and are only difrufed in the other parts. With the ferofity they 

even admit not of diirufion ; and though joined to the coagulable' 
lymph, yet is there no intimate union, and the two portions can 
be eafily feparated without decorapofition. It is on account of this 
want of mifcibility, that they appear in a globular form, in tie 
fame manner as oil in water, or, if the oil be in greater proportion, 
water In oil. We never can fee the ultimate particles of bodies ; 
and whenever we fee a globular appearance in mixed bodies, we 
muft conclude it is only hi confequence of diffufion. Gaubius 
fuppofes the red globules of an oily nature ; but their more ready 
diffulibility with water, preferable to the ferum or coagulable lymph,' 
contradi&s this opinion. Neither, indeed, will they unite with 
oils, which holds true with no other oily body I know. It has 
been faid they are inflammable, and give out much oil in distil- 
lation ; but againit this it may reafonably be alledged, that thofe 
who made the experiment were not fufficiently accurate in iepa- 

rating them from the other parts. Thus we have faid what the 
red globules are not, I wifli we could fay what they are. We 
have called them globular* but Hailer ind Senac difpute about 
this, the one calling them globular, the other lenticular. An- 
other queiHon has arifen, viz: Whether every fingle globule is of 
a red colour ; or whether they only attain that when placed in 2 
quantity above each others in the fame manner as happens in tinged 

glafsy 
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glafsj which, if divided into thin films, becomes tranfparent and 
^olourlefs ; but if thefe tranfparent colourlefs films be laid above 
each other, the fame colour as formerly again appears.. Haller fays, 
that the globules have fin'gly their red colour ; Senac the contrary.. 
We may allow to Senac, that if the fingle globules are red, they 
are but faintly fo, and that it depends chiefly on the admixture of 

the whole; and that thedeepnefs or brightnefs of the red depends- 
on the diffusion or concentration of the red globules.. I am in- 
clined to think, of their feparate red colour; for in very fmall 

proportion they give colour to a large quantity of water. The 
nature of this part of our blood depends fo much on microfcopical 
obfervations, and thefe are fo liable to error, that we cannot depend 
upon one particular which has been faid concerning it.. It is faid 
that the red globules remain not only of the fame fize, in the fame, 
animal,, at different times, but in all different animals at all times.. 
If this were true, it would be very difficult to account for; but I 
imagine the fadb is not accurately eftablifhed. Whether the colour 
of the red globules is heightened or leffened by particular circum- 
ftances,. and what is the reafon of thefe changes, is a great defide- 
ratum; but not determined. That they are changed by putre- 
faftion, may be allowed ; but that ever their ultimate particles are 

changed, require confirmation, or that any medicines exift which 
have the power of altering their colour or form. In fhort, how 
the red globules are produced, to what purpofe they ferve, in what: 
proportion they exift, and by what powers they are altered,, feems. 
altogether unknown.. 

3.. S E R O S I T y;. 

Allowed to cool, the blood fpontaneoufly feparates into Crajfa- 
tnentum and Serum. Thefe are commonly, thought homogeneous, 
but it is found the Crajfamentum is- compounded of the two laft. 
parts which we have mentioned, and the Serum of the Lympba coa- 
gulabilt's, and the portion which by Senac has been properly called ( 
Serofity, or that watery part which runs out of the pores of the cut; 
jSVr#tf.when coagulated. It is obferved, that, when warm, the Se- 
rum* 
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Turn ihews both a tafle and odour, which experiment finds to be 
c;ving to the ferofity, which confifts of pure water with faline ma&q 
ters diflalved, and probably a portion of an oily matter adhering, 
and which is found to pofiefs the tafte and odour mentioned, more or 
lefs flrongly, in proportion as it has been accurately feparated from 
the coagnlable lymph. The Serofity, then, is to be confidered as 
a feparate part of the blood, and from many circumftances it ap- 
pears a-kin to the urine in the kidneys, and to be properly the ex- 
crementkious part of the blood. As putrefa&ion renders volatile, 
faline and oTLy matters, it is no wonder how they come to exift in 
the ferofity. It is thefe which probably fly off in the balhus fan- 

guinis, which is not, as fome have imagined, a diftinct part, bat 
found by experiment to be of the fame nature with the Serofity. 
Whether a peculiar matter flies off along with the Serofity, is not fo 
eaiy to decide. Experiments fhew, that air is contained in the 
blood, but whether this be common or fixed air, is not determined. 



Shut up accurately in clofe vefiels, the blood remains remarkably 
fluid for a long time. Air is, in fome meafure, the foundation of 

fluidity in water, and on both thefe accounts may perhaps be fup- 
pofed the foundation of fluidity in our blood. The only author from 
whom you will, perhaps, gain any knowledge on the Serofity of the 
Blood, is Mr. Senac. 

With regard to the union of the Serofity with the other parts of 

the blood. It orettv manife/tJv does not unite with the re 



o 



I laid that the red globules were warned out with the Serum, but 
then they very foon precipitate to the bottom. How far the Sero- 
fity unites with the coagulable lymph, is not fo certain. It is plain 
that a portion of the coagulable lymph fpontaneoully feparates from 
the Serofity, to form the cttijfamentum, but then another part goes 
along with the Serofity j but I imagine there is never between them 
a perfed union. The Serofity is always acrid, and whatever fub- 
ftance, therefore, it is mixed with, it muft communicate that acrimo- 
ny to ; but the coagulable lymph, feparated from the Serofity, retains 
co fuch property. Again, when we coagulate the Serum, we find 

the 
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the -Serofity run out from the pores of the coagulable Jymph, which 
mews that it was only entangled in the fame manner as the fluid vo- 
latile alkali coagulates with fpirit of wine. From this view we 
would be led to imagine, that the three parts of the blood are never 
joined by proper mixture, but only kept in union by motion and 
agitation. If this be confirmed by ufeful purpofes deduced, as 
thence accruing to the animal ceconomy, it will appear more certain. 
The Serofity feems defigned to take oft the putrid parts of the blood, 
and to furni(h the excrementitious fecretions. If a proper mixture 
mould take place, it would take off the nutritious coagulable lymph 

along with it, which we could not conceive to be feparated by the fe- 
cretory organs. Again, the Serofity feems to hold any occafional mat- 
ters which may exift in the blood, and which, by this means, are 
foon carried off by the fecretions, but otherwife would alter the na- 
ture of the animal fluids. This mews that matters, introduced into 
the mafs of blood, can have little effect in altering it, but may be, 
as they actually are, foon discovered in the fecretion. 

There is a portion of matter pretty conftantly prefent in the 
blood, viz. the oil which muft have been fecreted from the com- 
mon mafs into the cellular texture and reabforbed. How this exlfts 

■ 

in the blood is not determined ; whether united with all the other 

parts of the blood before- mentioned, and feparated by the fecretory 
organ; whether formally as well as materially prefentj or whether 
joined with the ferofity. It is this laft opinion I am apt to favour, 
for we find often the oil formally prefent in the urine,* we find, that 
in a due quantity the oil will act as a demulcent, and will take off, 
e. g. the acrimony of the mucus in the bronchia?, whence we would 
be led to conclude, that it is defigned by nature to obviate the acri- 
mony of the ferofity. Wherever there is a tendency to putrefaction, 
there the acrimony of the ferofity is encreafed, and there confe- 
quently would be more occafion for the oil as a demulcent. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that in ninety-nine Fevers of an hundred there is 
an emaciation and an abforption of the oil in the cellular mem- 
brane. 

E e e May 
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May we then conclude, that thofe we have mentioned are 
the only constituent parts of the blood, or arc there ftill others ? It 
has been fuppofed by Haller, Gaubius, and Senac, that there is a 
mucous matter fimilar to the vegetable mucus ; and the latter alio 
fuppofes what he calls a gelatinous matter. It will be proper to 
take notice of their arguments. We are daily taking in a quantity 
of vegetable aliment, which flirnimcs a vegetable mucus, which may 
pais through the primes via unchanged, and exift in the mafs of 

blood. Indeed this fcems to be the cafe; but then this mucus floats 
in die fcrofity without furnifhing any nutritious fluid, and fo is 

thrown out of the body. By thefe Gentlemen it has been faid to 
furnifh the mucous fecretions. If you look into Dr. Fordyce's 
Tbefis de Cat or r bo, you will find the fecreted mucus has a great re- 
fcmblance to the coagulable lymph, from fome experiments, which 
indeed were made with a view to this very queftion ; a portion only 
of the ferofity being mixed along with it ; and indeed every view 
of this fubjed feems to confirm what is {hewn by thefe experi- 
ments. As a foundation, indeed, for his opinion, Senac alledged, 
that the mucus is prefent in the mafs with the fame qualities as fe- 
creted. He took a ftomach, and emulged from it a conliderable 

quantity of mucus, more, he fays, than could be contained in the 
follicles, and which, therefore, he concludes muft have been drawn 
dirediy from the blood. But who determined for Senac the capa- 
city of the follicles of the ftomach, or (hewed him, that, though 
that was not great, it might not be compenfated by their number ? 
Again, in any irritation applied to the excrctories, the mucus runs 
out in a fluid ftate, and it is only in confequence of ftagnation, that 
it attains its vifcid confidence. Hence, then, we are led to think, 
that any mucus Senac obtained from a dead animal, was only in con- 
fequence of its having ftagnated in the follicles of the ftomach.. 
Befides, Senac always fuppofes the mucous matter to exift formerly in 
the mafs of blood, whereas it is much more probable that it is. 
changed in the fecrctory organs, 

• As., 
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As to the gelatinous matter, it may be more ftiortly- di&ufied. 

Senac only infers the prefence of this matter, from the nature of 
animal folids, which are made up of the fluids, and are refolved 

into a jelly different from the coagulable lymph, which jelly he 
concludes thence muft exift in the blood. But we never can per- 
fectly extract animal folids; nay, as in the cafe of vegetables, there it 
always a fucceffive folution and decompofition, as will appear fuffi- 
ciently evident from the experiments of the Bologna Society, and 
of Geof&oy j fb that ftill we may admit that animal folids are com- 
pofcd of the coagulable lymph, although by reafon of the decom- 
pofition which enfues, we cannot extract it. 

Having thus afcertained the conjlituent parts of our blood, it 
would be of advantage to determine the proportion. This, how- 
ever, cannot well be done. Although only diffufed or entangled, 
it is very difficult to disjoin the parts of the blood, the ferofity en- 
tangling and being entangled in the coagulable lymph, and that 
again concreting with the red globules ; and although thefe parts 
may be feparated, yet never can the feparation be made with that 
accuracy fufficient to determine the proportion. Haller, when he 
examines the quantity of cruor, has no notion of its entangling the 
ferofity j and, in £hort, all the experiments which have been made 
before it was known of what parts the proportion was to be af- 
figned, muft go for nothing. En gros, the red globules feem to 
be in fmalleft proportion, and the ferofity in greater than the coagu- 
lable lymph. 

Here, then, we muft confider the changes the blood is apt to un- 
dergo, by fpontaneous or artificial feparation. Nothing is more 
common than to judge of difeafes by the appearance and Reparation 
of the blood ; but when we confider the variety of circumftances 
which influence this feparation, the fize of the orifice, the manner 
in- which the blood flows, the fhape and capacity of the veflel 
which receives it, the temperature of the air at the time, the air in 
which, the blood i* allowed to ftagnate, &c. we muft eafily fee that 

E e e a our 
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our judgment muft be very fallacious, when which of thefc different 
caufes aiFecls the reparation at the time, is fo difficult to afcertain. 
Brown Langrifh has made many experiments to determine the 
judgment to be formed of dheafes from the appearance of the blood ; 
but as he could not, and certainly did not, beware of the caufes, 
which varied the blood's appearance, I maintain his experiments 
muft go for nothing. May we not alio fuppofe, that the blood in 
the veffels is affected with very finall changes, while the real nature 
and condition of the fluids is not altered ? Senac gives us an in- 
fiance of blood flowing ropy from the vein, without its appearing 
that the patient laboured under any difeafe. Again, a ligature kept 
en a velTel for fome time, will produce that inflammatory cruft, 
which has always been confidered as a morbid* ftate of the blood. I 
had a patient affected with an Epilepfy, who had been accuftomed 
to have blood drawn before the fit, at which time it appeared of the 
natural condition, but in an hour after, in the time of the fit, the 
blood drawn concreted without any fpontaneous feparation. Upon 
the whole, it will appear, that our judgment, with regard to the ftate 
of the fluids, is at prefent upon a very uncertain footing, 

I have faid, the Scrofity is a watery fluid, and therefore not apt to 
concrete, efpecially on account of the faline matters diffolved in it. 
The red globules fhew no concreting difpofition, and it is therefore 
only the coagulable lymph, which, in its own nature, is ready to 
concrete. It will be therefore next curious to enquire, what are the 

means in the living body which prevent this concretion, and allow 
its pailage through the minuteft veffels. I. From the view of 
the proportion, we may perceive that the diffufion of the more 
fiuid parts will prevent the concretion of the reft. 2. Whatever 
prefcrves the mixture, preferves the fluidity. This prefervation 
will then depend on agitation, and the action of the veffels. How 
much thefe take place, appears from experiments out of the body. 

If blood is kept in confront agitation, even below the animal heat, . 
the fluidity will be preferved. 3. We muft take in, as a preventer 
of concretion, the degree of heat in animal bodies, which, with a. 

certain. 
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certain degree of motion, and clofe vefTels, always take place in the 

animal oeconomy. Here we would be apt to reft in explaining the 
fluidity in the mafs of blood, but I am forry to fay it, ftill upon in*- 
perfect foundation. If we agitate vehemently blood in clofe vef- 
fels, the coagulable lymph is ieparated, and the other parts may be 

poured out from it. This coagulation even takes place in animal 
bodies, even when life and the natural heat fubfifts. We con- 
ftantly find it in aneurifmal facs, and often taking place in the heart, 
under the name of polypus. However, I am apt to think thefe po- 
lypi do not fo often take place in living healthy bodies as is ima- 
gined, but are formed in the agonies of death, or immediately after 
it. Still, however, there are inftances of their continuing for a 
length of time; u e. inftances where all the circumftances we men- 
tioned as preferving the fluidity take place, and yet a concretion ob- 
tains. This is very difficult to explain. Perhaps this may illuftrate 
it. It is a curious fact in chemiftry, that when two bodies are joined 
by folution, or diffufion, more particularly by the firft, as in a fatu- 
rated folution of fait, the cryftallization will not take place, ' except 
where there is a contact with fome third body, viz, the air, body, 
bottom, or fides of the veffel. Thus we fee that if a dry body is put 

into the blood, a cpnfiderable concretion will be formed upon it, as 
in the whilking of the blood with rods. Hence we are furnifhed, 
befides ligatures, with another means of (topping hemorrhage, and 
it is by furnifhing an opportunity to this concretion, that charpie 
ads, and probably agaric, whofe fine fibrous texture gives an occa- 
fion to the feparation ,• for which reafon, I imagine the fcrapings 
of a hat would anfwer the fame purpofe. This fame fad bears a 
curious" application, and feems probably to be the reafon of the fe- 
paration of faline matters and air from water, upon filtration through 

land. 

But to proceed ; this concretion does not take place in our veftels 
becaufe there is never a dry body in contact with them, a thin fluid, 
oozing out from their fide, continually moiftening them, of the fame 
nature perhaps as the ferofity, and repelling the particles of the 

blood. 
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blood. Bat why does not the coagulable lymph concrete to the 
fides of vefiels applied to receive the blood ? Becaufe, probably, the 
heat preferves the fluidity for a little, and the ferofity gets itftlf inter- 

pofed i but wherever there is a dry contact the concretion takes 
place. This drynefs happens in the vefiels, as in the cafe of Inflam- 
mation, and probably alio in aneuriimal facs j and hence it is that I 
imagine, where polypi are found they are owing to a previous In- 
flammation. All this, however, is not fufficient. Other concre- 
tions take place, and I fufpeS, that a violent agitation, produced in 

a particular portion of the blood, may produce them. Hence, then* 

concretion is not a confequence of the ordinary circulation, becaufe 
there the powers are fo directed as to preferve the proper mixture 
and proper fluidity ; whereas, in the agitation of a particular part of 
the blood, I conceive the ferum taking hold of the red globules, and 
allowing the lymph to concrete. But even in the progreffive motion* 
it is pofiible the agitation may go fo far as to give occafion to the 

concretion of the laid lymphatic part. In a healthy perfon, this 

does not take place, and the coagulable lymph does not ieparate 
from the red globules, but when violently agitated by inflammation 
the lymph gets up to the furface and concretes by itfelf. This in- 
latory cruft is no new matter generated by the inflammation, 
as fomc have imagined, nor is it then prefent in* greater quantity. 
No experiments have been adduced to confirm thefe opinions. I 
have laid, that it was very difficult to afiign the proportions of our 
blood, and therefore this queftion ought properly to remain in 
doubt, as belonging to that head. In fpite of this, I believe we may 
take upon us to determine ; for when this inflammatory cruft is 
fecn, the crajfamentum is in left quantity and not fo firm. Neither, 
indeed, can we conceive in what manner fuch new matter can be 
generated. If a ligature produce the lame appearance, we cannot 
imagine it arifes from any change of aliment. As the ferofity is 
furnilhed by the coagulable lymph, and as we know fo little of the 
red globules, we cannot fijppofe, or at leaft explain any change in the 

latter part, which fhould convert it into coagulable lymph, or in 

order to the lame purpoie, any retrograde change in the lexoiity. It 

may 
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may here be afked, whether or not this cruft is encreafed in denfity ? 

This I would deny j for in its fpontaneous reparation it never ap- 
pears of greater denfity, than when procured in the ordinary way. 
Nay, the force of cohefion in the particles of the coagulable lymph 
feems rather diminished, which gave occafion to the feparation. In 
putrid Fevers, and fcorbutic cafes, this cruft is very frequent, and 
there, as in other cafes, depends on fome change of the lymph > 
which caufes an eafy feparation. The appearance of this cruft is 
commonly, and may be taken as a fign of inflammation ,• but it is 
by no means an univerfal one $ for in healthy perfons it will remain 
for a length of time, as, e. g. in the cafe of child-bearing women. 
In Fevers, where there is no topical inflammation, the cruft has 
commonly been fuppofed an indication of inflammatory diathefis* 
and of blood letting. I would allow this, in fo far as we allowed 
the inflammatory cruft as a fign of inflammation. Formerly I ufed 
to employ this appearance as a mark, whether a Fever was nervous 
or inflammatory j and, indeed, it often anfwers j but now I find that 
it is not a conftant mark, and that the Fevers, in which it appears,, 
would often be the worfe for having the evacuation pufhed, and were 
of the nervous or putrid kind. 

Having now fpoken of the confidence of our fluids in health, we 
proceed to confider their morbid variations, with regard to the two 
heads marked out in the Catalogue, of Attenuants and Injpijfants. 

When we confider the fubtile veffels, through which the circu- 
lation is to be made, we would think, that only a fluid of extreme 
exility was fit for it j but we find that our fluids, which are far from 
being of a perfect difpofition, are capable even of filtrating along the 
fides of the fimple fibres, through pores inconceivably fmall. There 
is, then, adapted to each animal a certain degree of fluidity, which 
muft be placed as a ftandard, from which deviations on either fide 
may be produced. Where the confidence is thicker than the na- 
tural, we call it lentor, where thinner, no technical term has been 
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Proper confidence feems to depend, firft, on the due proportion 
of the parts; fecondly, on thefe parts being kept accurately difrufed 
together; thirdly, on the due force of cohefion in the constituent 
parts to each other. 

i. Due proportion of the federal parts. In order to produce len- 
tor, we fhould conceive this chiefly to arife from an over- proportion 
of coagulable lymph arifing ; i. from a large proportion of aliments* 
or convertible parts, thrown into bodies of ftrong and rigid folids, we 
might fuppofe this encreafed quantity of coagulable lymph to take 
place; and, in fad, different proportions feem to be in different 
animals, and if we examine them in grois, we (hall find, that the 
denfity of the blood is in proportion to the (trength and vigour of 
the folids, and therefore in proportion to the different age and fex, 
and thefe being given, to the different temperament with regard to 
rigidity, &c. but, as arifing from thefe caufes, lentor will feldom be 
a diCafc. Rigid and roburt folids require a ftrong and denfe blood 
as a balance, nor indeed do I think it ever probable, that the natural 
powers can produce a difeafe. We may indeed fee, that the coagu- 
lable lymph is in greater proportion where there are denfe folidsi 

but then the greater a&ion of thefe folids will prevent its concretion. 

Again, wherever the coagulable lymph is encreafed, it has the power 
of invifcating the other parts, of preventing the fecretions, and thus 

obviating the effects of lentor. Although, however, we mould allow, 
that an encreafe of animal nourishment in weak perfons may pro- 
duce an eocreafe of coagulable lymph, yet even here the confidence 
will not be much varied, for it will be counterbalanced by increafed 

putrefaction leffening the cohefion. The fame effecl will be pro- 
duced, if at any time the fecretions be diminished; for then the 

faline parts will grow flill more and more putrid, and occafion an 
immediate fluidity of the whole. Farther, an over- proportion of 
coagulable lymph is always accompanied with thirft, by which 
means a greater quantity of fluid will be thrown in to obviate the 
denfity. Upon the whole, there is little reafbn to fuppofe the ani- 
mal powers can produce lentor from encreaiing coagulable lymph, 

nor 
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nor indeed do we know any matter which particularly furnifhes 
coagulable lymph, or that it can be procured by any means, but 
from our aliment. 



What next will vary the confidence, is the proportion of fe- 
rum. This may take place, either from too great an abftraction, 
or from its being kept back. With regard to the laft, as the 
diminution of drink diminifhes all the fluid fecretion s, its want is 
compenfated. It may aft alfo in another way. The fluid ac- 
companying our aliment promotes its folution : The lefs of this, 
therefore, we take in, more faces are produced, and confequently 
lefs coagulable lymph is carried into the, blood, fo that in either 
way, no encreafe^of the blood's deniity is produced. I think 
this is confirmed by experience. I know many perfons, efpecially 
thofe of the female fex, who take exceedingly little drink, and yet 
their blood it not more denfe than that of other people ; and the 
fame thing I have found to take place with myfelf, and, therefore, 
I think perfons, in this refpeft, may be allowed their own choice, 
without fufpicion of any bad confequences, except what may arife 
from the vigour of the folids. Another counterpoife to the keep- 
ing back of fluid parts is, that the fluid fecretions are diminished, 
as the urine and perfpiration ; from which retention of the 
faline parts, a putrefcency takes place, which compenfates entirely 

the effect of the diminution of drink on the confidence. Next, with 

regard to the abftraction of the fluid parts. In the living body 
there is no halitus, but this is made up by fecretion. Nothing. is 
more talked of by Phyficians, than by the diffipation of the more 

fluid parts, an in/pi flation of the reft ; and yet I am of opinion, 
it very feldom takes place. The mod confiderable fluid fecretion 
is that of urine, not, indeed, greater than perfpiration, but more 
confiderable, as made from a fmaller portion of blood.' Ltt us 
fuppofe sj. of blood goes through them * at every pulfation of the 
heart, which let us fuppofe fixty-four times in a minute, then 



* The kidneys. 
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will ? viij . of blood pafs through the kidneys in a minute, which 
is a very moderate calculation, confidering the proximity of the 
emulgents to the heart, andxxxffc, in an hour. From this quan- 
tity let us fuppofe f iv. of urine in an hour to be feparated, which 
is a great proportion, making vift. a day, then will the whole 
quantity k ere ted be only an hundred and twentieth part of the 
blood which fecreted it, which can very little alter the confiftence. 
When fuch is the cafe in the fecretion of urine, where fo much is< 
taken from fo little blood, much more will it take place ia other 

more dirrufed iecretions. But when are the fecretions encreafed f^ 
When there is a considerable quantity of fluid taken in. Again* 
when the fecretions are encreafed, the encreafe of one is alwayi 
followed by the diminution of another, and the body becomes in 
an abforbent ftate, and attracts moiiture from the air. Again* 
encreafed fecretion is always followed by thirft, and then a fupply 
of fluid is thrown in, or, if we are prevented from drink for any 
length of time, it never miffes to diminish the fecretions. Hence, 
then, diiiipation of the fluid parts can have little effect in pro- 
ducing lentor. 

The iccond caufe of Lentor may be afligned Defeft of Motion* 
or the moving power. To this purpofe it may be obferved, in 
the firft place, that if blood be received and kept in clofe veflels, 
it retains as much fluidity as is confident with the cold to which. 
it is expofed, fo that without exhalation, the fluidity is not much. 
altered, and accordingly in the fmaller veflels of a dead body the. 
whole was fluid almoir. as in the living. Sometimes, indeed, in the: 
larger veflels we do find coagula, but thefe are owing to particular 
caufes, e. g. agitations in a particular part, or the agonies of death.. 
In facl:, we have not much to fufpecr. from Imall ftagnation, unlefs. 
fome other drcumirances concur to. favour fome fecretion ; or if 
concretion mould take place, fluidity is fboa reftored by the action. 
of the containing veflels, as in perfons recovered from a long 
fyncope. This is mofr remarkable in the fleeping animals, whofe 
fluids a&ually concrete during the winter, and are reftored to. 

fluidity 
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fluidity by the vernal warmth exciting the action of the veilcls* 
Van Swieten clearly mows, that in a bat's wing, which he exa- 
mined, the firft change was produced in the folids, and that the 
grume accompanied their motion till it was totally diflblved. 
Formerly we -imagined, that when fluids were concreted beyond 
the veflels, as in Cancers and Scirrhofities, that the difeafe was 
incurable,* but late experience has happily fliown tills to be a 
miftake, and awakes our remembrance to other facts of the fame 
kind, long ago alledged. Such are the provifions we fee afforded 
by the animal ceconomy, in order to avoid difeafe, infomuch that 
hope need not fail us while life remains. Even when the blood 
Magnates in fuch a manner as to favour concretion, as in Ecchy- 
mofes, falfe Aneurifms, &c* we fee there are undoubtedly fome 
powers in the animal ceconomy, which reftore fluidity, and caufe 
abforption. 

The third caufe of Lentor may be nn increafed Force of Cohefon 
in the coagulable lymph, or in any other part of our blood. This 
may arife, firft, from the nature of the fluids themfelves •. or, fe- 
condly, coagulable fubftances applied- or, thirdly, coagulating 
powers, as cokL The nrft may take place in confequence of dif- 
ference of aliment, and vigour of the afiimilatory powers • but in 
fo far as encreafed cohelion arifes from thefe, it is never a difeafe, 
for it is always in proportion to the ftrength of the folids. But 
aliment may be confidered in another light, according to its per- 
ipirability; e. g. Oyfters are, more unperfpirable than, mutton, 

which is explained from their greater vifcidity in the blood. 
How far this may go on in producing a vifcidity of the whole 
mafs is uncertain. If the fame aliment be not continued, the 
effect is foon over; if the aliment is continued for a length of 
time, a difeafe indeed is produced, but then the retained perfpira- 
tion obviates the vifcidity, which would be apt to occur,, by caufing 

putrefattion ,• and therefore it is a Scurvy, and not a Lentor, which 
we muft apprehend from too vifcid aliment. 
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The fecond means of encreaflng cohcCon was, by coagulating 
fubiUnces introduced into the blood. Thefe Eoerhaave enume- 
rates in his Coagulum acidum fpirituofum et aujlerum, under the 
laft comprehending Metallic Salts, Wc. All thefe, when diluted, 
lofe their coagulating property, and without dilution they cannot 
enter into our blood. They can only be given in fmall quantity 
at a time, that muft be diluted before it pafs our fauces, is diluted 
in every ftep of its progrefs. through the alimentary canal, carried 
into the laSeals is diluted with the lymph refluent from every part 
of the fyftem, entering the fubclavian is diluted by the blood, 
and is thrown out from the left ventricle, diffufed through all the 
fluids of the body. It is plain, then, in fuch dilution and dif- 
fufion, the fenfible efie&s of coagulating fubftances introduced by 
the mouth cannot be perceived. Injected, indeed, into the veins, 
they will exert their effects, but then this is not to be confidered 
as a difeafe, and, in fad:, is entirely incompatible with life. Dr. 
Boerhaave adds an in fiance of the effects of Gypfum, which needs 
no animadverfion here. Coagulum, then, in our fluid, from co- 
agulating iubflances, can never take place in the living body. 



The third means of encrealmg cohelion mentioned, was by 

coagulating powers applied, /. e. Cold or Heat. Why fuch op- 
polite degrees of the fame power mould have fuch fimilar effects, 
it is not our bufin efs here to enquire. The coagulating effects of 
neither of thefe on our fluids can take place in the living body. 
Cold cannot coagulate the fluids till it has deffroyed the action of 
the moving fibres, and the mobility of the nervous power, to 
which all its effects are to be imputed. On the other hand, coagu- 
lating heat can never take place till it has deflxoyed the whole 

fyft.em, or the peculiar part to which it is applied, and it is only . 
in confequence of reiloring the action of that part, that fluidity 
can be reftored. From thefe confederations it will appear, that 
though we cannot abfolutely deny fuch effect upon the fluids, • yet 
that it occurs much more rarely than was imagined, and that, when 
it does, it is not much to be regarded. 

Al- 
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Although not finally connected with this fubjeft of Lentor > I 
cannot help taking notice, that Obflruction has been confidered as 
an univerfal caufe of difcafe. Obftruction may depend either on 

the thickened confidence of the fluids, or the ftraitening of the 
veflHs. This lair, is what I imagine to be m oft frequent, and from 
what we have faid, I think, it will appear that from the firft caufe 
it very rarely occurs. For this fubjedr. I refer you to Haller, who 
alledges, in confequence of direct obfervation, that Obftruttion at 
all very feldom takes place, and who denies abfolutely the prin- 
cipal fpecies of it all edged, the error loci. In fhort, it is proved, 
that Obflru&ion without Irritation, is of little confequence in the 
fyftcm. All this applies to the whole pathology of the fluids. 

Before I leave this Subject, of the Confidence of our Fluids, I 
cannot help fpeaking of the phlegma calidum et frigidum of the 
ancients, which, indeed, fome of the moderns have endeavoured to 
fupport. By the firit is meant conflantly Inflammatory Lentor, fo 
that it is plain here, a natural portion of our blood has been mis- 
taken for a morbid one. If the coagulable lymph thus be the 
caufe of the phlegma calidum, I deny abfolutely that any fuch thing 
zSypituita friglda takes place, beyond the prima via at leaft. 
Boerhaave has given us many instances of glutinofum jpontaneum, 
but you will find they all occur in confequence of fecretion, and 
ftagnation out of the courfe of circulation, and do not infer the 
existence of any fuch matter in the mafs of blood. 

Lentor, then, it feems to be proved, occurs very feldom; but at 
prefent let us fuppofe it polTible, and confider thefe medicines which 
may obviate its production, or remove it when produced, viz. the 

ATTENUANTIA. 

Thefe by fome have been diftinguimed from Refolvents, and 
fuch do not extend, the meaning of Attenuantia, aa we do to 
medicines which diminim vifcidity in general, but confine it to 

fuch. 
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fucb medicines as dilute thickened fluids j whereas they fay, that 
Relbl vents reflore fluidity to a portion of our fluids by any means 
concreted. Thefe laft I would deny the exigence of, as none fuch 
can have effect in the living body. There are, indeed, refolding pow- 
ers, but fuch are not refclvent in confequence of application to the 
concretion, but in confequence of action on the moving fibres. 

However, as I am not certain whether I can deny thefe altoge- 
ther, I have fet down in our lift fuch as are fuppofed to have thefe 
properties. Attenuants may be of two kinds; i* Acting by en- 
creafing the proportion of fluid parts; 2. By diminishing the co- 

hefion of the parts of the blood. Of the firft kind are only Wa- 
ter and watery liquors. 

WATER. 

Of this I am only to talk of the Internal ufe. Externally, cold 
Water proves a flimulus to the moving fibres, and in the fame 
manner ads internally in the flomach, overcomes the plethora quoad 

Vires, removes that load which an opprefied flomach gives to the 

fvftem, promotes digeftion, promotes evacuation of the faces. It 
is in this way only we can explain a common application of it. 
Chocolate is a very vifcid aliment, and apt to (lay long upon the 
flomach ; but if the ufe of it be followed with a draught of cold 
Water, it is eafily dige/led. The efficacy of cold Water on the 
flomach diffufed over the fyfiem, caufes a determination to the fur- 
face of the body; and indeed there is no means more efFe&ual in 
procuring a fweat, than a large draught of cold Water. This I 

cannot explain, but may illuftrate it by the effefts of the faline 

draught, which has the fame effect Cold Water, too, will anfwer 
in relieving Vomiting, wherever the faline draught is effectual, when 
vomiting depends on want of determination to the furface of the 
body. The ancients employed cold Water to relieve the vomiting 
in Intermittent Fevers ; and the fouthern nations ftill ufe it for the 
fame purpofe. Cold Water has likewife been employed in con- 
tinued Fevers. The ufe of it here you muil fludy in Lommius, and 

the 
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the ancients* and in the writings of die Phyficians of Italy and Spain, 
who not only ufe cold Water, but Ice Water, and have beftowed 
whole volumes on the fubjccl. As among the ancients difputes 
arofe, whether hot or cold water fhould be employed at different 
times, fo thefe difputes ftill fubfifh What are the limits I cannot 
determine, from want of experience, and perhaps alfo, from not 
having confulted with fufficient accuracy the authors I have men- 
tioned. Here is, however, one decifion which I can offer, viz. that 
in inflammatory Fevers, more efpecially thofe attended with topical 
inflammation, as Angina, Pleurify, Wc. cold Water has often bad 
effedts >, but again, is ufeful in Fevers of the malignant, nervous, and 
putrid kind. In the northern countries our Fevers are more of the 
inflammatory kind, and therefore cold Water is not fo commonly 
ufed; but perhaps not merely from the difference of the difeafe, but 
alfo from the Cartefian theory, by which the ufe of warm Water was 
introduced along with the notion of Ientor. However, there are 
certainly exceptions to this. We every day fee the country people: 
employ it with impunity, with advantage*, often exciting a fweat, 
which produces a folution of the 'Fever. Thefe are the effects of 

cold Water in the ftomach, and in confequence on the fyftem. One,. 

however, ftill remains, whence cold Water is thrown into oily mat- 
ters, or where oil is diffufed, as in emulfion, it immediately curdles it,. 
and does not allow the proper diffufion. Something of the fame 
kind feems to occur in the ftomach. I myfelf was once troubled. 
with weaknefs of the ftomach, infomuch that oil would not ftay. 
upon it, but flowed near the upper orifice, and was thrown up in 
pure oily inflammable eruclation6. Now when this is gone, I find,, 
upon a draught of cold Water, the oil will feparate as before, which 
can be explained on no other foundation, but that oil does not unite 
even with mucilaginous matter without triture, but is thus feparated. 
by the cold. Water. 



* This holds true, particularly in Autumnal Fevers, of which the poor are often 
ty this means cured, while the rich go on in their difeafe.. 

A* 
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As a diluent and fblvent, the advantage is entirely on the fide of 
warm Water, which proves a ftimulus to the ftomach, and by ex- 
peding folution, mixture, and evacuation of the ftomach, favours 
digeftion very much, and hence we muft deduce the effects of Tea 
and Coffee for the fame purpofe after a full meal. But with thefe 
effects it produces a relaxation of the ftomach, whole tone is in 
common to the whole of the fyftem, and weakened, produces a 
tremor, extending the relaxation and heat over the whole furface of 

the body, and producing diaphorefis and fweat. In inflammatory 
Fevers, then, and inflammatory Diathefis, warm Water is very 
proper in thefe intentions; but in weak, lax, and flaccid habits is 
pernicious. Hence in the fame perfons, befides the ingredients 
themfelves, we may fee the bad effc&s of Tea and Coffee may alfo 
a rile from the warm Water. 

In the milder aromatics, with moderate reftriction, we fhould fee 
the fame effects of Tea in promoting digeftion, without their re- 
laxing debilitating qualities. Thefe are the effects of cold and 
warm Water in the ftomach, except what regards their emetic pro- 
perty, which properly comes under that head. 

Carried from the ftomach into the inteftines, their effects are en* 
tirelv the fame, becaufe when they have arrived there, the hot or 

cold Water has gained equally the temperature of the body. The 
effects of cold water in the ftomach may be propagated by confeni 
into the inteftines, but as taken down and materially prefent there, 

it differs nothing from warm Water. In the inteftines, Water pro- 
motes folution, dilutes the chyle, and the vifcid fluff contained in 
them, and wafhes off" the mucus adhering to their internal furface; 
by giving greater fluidity ot their contents will favour abforption, 
and by encreafing their bulk the progrefs downwards, infomuch 23 
fometimes even to prevent its own abforption. Given in confider- 
able quantity, as in that of a Scots pint, by its bulk it will fo much 
encreafe the periftaltic motion, as to become purgative. This only 



can 



are 
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, are. fa, merely on account of the dilution in which, their fa'h'ne mat- 
ters are held,; and whofe effects can be encreafed by encreafing'the 

,. dilution. Thus ftj. or ftij. of Mineral Water in -which 3$. of 
Glauber's Salt is diffolyed, will prove more powerfully purgative, than 
ft fs. in which Jj. is diffolved. 1 am perfuaded, it is a miftake to limit 
the dofe of our Mineral Waters of this kind, for we fee the common 
people, . who pour them down in large quantities, obtain their 

effe&s more remarkably, both with refpett to their purgative as weil 
. as other properties. Certainly this of Water is one of the fafeft 
.purgatives, acting merely by its bulk, without, ftimulafing, inflam- 
matory, or fedative weakening powers. Abforbed into the la&eals, 
Water mud dilute the chyle and favour its mixture with the lymph j 

* but its effects are much more confiderable- in warning out the me- 
senteric glands, that . important part of the lacleal iyftem. The 

Scrophula is now found to be adifeafe of the lymph, ana 1 often to 
affect the mefenteric glands, which Water will not only warn out, 
but encreafe.the action of their veffels. . Mineral Water and 'Salt 

* Water are "moft noted for their effects, in this difeafe, .and, confider- 
ing the weaknefs of their impregnation, and the great variety occur- 
ring in that where the.effe.fts Juve been found the fame, we have 
great reafon to fufped that a confiderable part of their virtue is to 

.be imputed -Jo Water.*; Totbis'purpofe I ihall give you a fact! I 
, -am .ready ja.b,elieye j: . with Ruffe], that Sea -Water" cures 'more effec- 
tually than Mineral Water j but then from •its impregnation 
it proves fo purgative, that thence its dofe is much limited. 
,My practice is;, ,both with children and' adults, 'to' join" an equal 

' quantity of Common to the Sea Water,-" and: I find remarkable good 
effects.from the addition. All this feems" to prove the action of the 
Water here to be that of warning out. the lymphatic iyftem. 

CarrieaVinto the*blood-veffels, Water expedes the freedom of the 

..circulation,. and promotes a more free fecretion-j- but here "there is no 
danger from; its quantity, for it is foon thrown out by:the-"fecretions 
it promotes., . It increafes the motion 'of the veffels, while at. the 

.fame time it .opens thpfe of the. extremities to give way to- the in- 

:-,:;' v Gr g g creafed 
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crcafed impetus. It is one of the fafeft Sfimnfi, arid, by dflntuig : thc 
faline and purrefcent matters in our fluids/crieckstlreirinteftine mo- 
tion. By one and the other effed, it expe'des every -fccretioh, as 
has been mentioned, but more efpeclalfy the t ext?remerititiotfs Ife- 
cretions of fweat and urine. By expedrrrg theTe, *it "Vame's acri- 
mony from the cbagulable lymph, and difcharges 'that acrimony out 
of the fyftem. By dilating the coagulable lymph, ft feems 'to faci- 
litate its application to fubtLer parts, or its fiTtatibn along our fimple 
fibres. It is a certain fad, that calves, e. g. ; af e much more ndurifhed 
by an equal quantity of milk and water, than By -milk alone, which 
can only be explained from the "water producing moreealy applica- 
tion. We thus confider the efre&s of Water on every part' of the 
fyftem, and upon the whole, the ufe of if in difeaies. We fhall, in 
fome meafure, be ready to allow, with Hoffman, that the title of 
Panacea more properly belongs to it, than to moil other medicines. 

If any of the following fubftances be attenuant at all,' it is from 61- 
minifhing the cohefion of the parts' of our blood, 

A L K A L I N A. 

The title is fet down as comprehending the fuhftances marked at 
by in column of Antacida. We muft here invert the order in Which 
they are kx, down. 

Volatile AlhilL This, from its flimulus, can be given only in 
fuch finall quantity at a time, that its attenuant powers cannot be 
obferved. Its operation is probably confined to tie ftomach, as a 
Stimulant and Anrifpaimodic. 



Vegtabk andfojfik Alkali. Between thefe there is no difference- 
in medical properties. In their mild ftate they have no effe&s, as 
attenuant in the mals of blood. Out of the body, in that condition, 
they do not affect the coagalable lymph; a fortiori, not in the {yf- 

tem. In their cauffic ftate, out of the body, they do^act^pon the 

blood, 
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blood, and th^t yery quickly, but all the difficulties we mentioned 
about the effect of fubftapces pn tfye Jriood, Jake place here 3 and to 
thefe an additional one is, that jn Rafipg the ftomach, they will al- 
ways meet witji an acid ; and fure.ly, with thefe ^advantages, and 
diffufed in xij ft . of ferofity, they can iftake Jittle change in t^ie mafs 
of blood, in any quantity in w.hjch we can introduce them. Con- 
centrated, however, in the fecretjons, their attenuant effects muft be 
more confider able. Here we fhould alfo take notice of their refol- 
vent property, but firft fliall mgntipa 

Q^U I C K : L I M E. 

This muft neceffarily be given thus cauftic, in order to haye 
any effect on our fluids. It 1 difiqlves the coagulable lymph, and 
may be thrown 'in in greater proportion than alkali, l}ut never 
Can be given in fuch large quantity as to have any considerable aftioji 

as attenuant. Befides, it is ufed as a medicine, to obviate acidity, a 

proof that it is neutralized in the ftomach 5 from all which,' with 

the alkali, it may be considered as exerting only its power in the kid* 

neys. Both this and Alkali have been laid to diffolve ftones. 
A priori, we mould certainly deny this j a pojle'riori, we are very 

certain that in many cafes they do not. Dii Haen gives us an in- 

llance of fifteen hundred weight of quick-lime being taken) befides 
many pounds of foap, and all without any fenfible action on the 

ftone. Lime- water, however, on the other hand, has been /aid as 
undoubtedly to diffolve ftones, and calculous concretions of the kid* 
neys, but then thefe are of exceeding great variety, and in fome the 
foiution may be obtained. I think I have feen fuch, where the urine 
was turbid, with greater quantity of fandy matter) and matter of a ( 
flaky appearance. Herei however, there might be a deception, 
and a (light change of urine might have had the effect ; and indeed 
we mult allow, that many more experiments are wanted, and better 
dejected flbfetyations. In many inftances the pain and .ftra.ngury 
aje.reljeyed wjiere ,thqre ,is no ..foiution j and:^eej if we allow ( tHaj 
&$&$&' m m^W^^'^^W W aomit that 

G g g 2 we 
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wc are liable to another fallacy. We argue for the power of Lime- 
water dxflblving the ftone, becaufe the urine of thofe who ufe it 
will diflblvc the ftone oat of the body, but ftill we are not fure that 
this is owing to the impregnation received from the Lime-water, 
for the urine at this time contains a volatile Alkali, fo that we muft 



riot determine till we have tried the urine of the fame perfon with 
or without the remedies. Befides thefe, we are expofed to many 
other fallacies -, fo that, on the whole, we muft not determine till ex- 
periments be repeated with a view to fay any thing certain -on- this' 
fubject. 



SALES NEUTRI. 



Thefe 



body, and how they fhould have it in the body I cannot imagine, 
both on this account, and the iinall quantity in which we can exhi- 
bit them. In one view, however, they feem to be effectual in pre- 
ferring, if not in obtaining the fluidity of our blood. Our blood is, 
in great meafure, kept fluid by the ferofity, and this property it feems 
to poflefs, as water impregnated with faline matters, for common 
water will not have the effect. This would make us believe, that 

fome neutrals added, and alfo Alkalies, would increafe the effect •, 
but ftill I can allow little to it, merely from confidering the fmall 
quantity in which they can be thrown in. If thrown in in a large 
qaantity they will vomit, fo that we are forced to take them at fe- • 
vera! times, infomuch that one will be acting on the kidneys, 
while the other is throwing in. The moft which we can fuppofe of 
Nitre, e.g. taken into the blood, is ^fs. and yet this diffufed in 
xijfe. of ferofity, fcarce gives any fenfible tafte, fcarcely any fenfible ; 
action. Of their effects we mall talk afterwards. 



S A P O N E S. 

- Here I mean to talk of the combination of Expreffed Oil and 

Alkali. This manifeftry relaxes the texture of the coagulable 
lymph, and may be taken in quantity, and then only preferve the 
fluidity of the whole. I have known lately a gentleman who took 

it 
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it In about the quantity of Siij. a day, with whom it came off~ 
by urine. Its effects in the Gravel are not certain. We mould 
examine the ftate of the foap when difcharged by urine, and en- ' 
deayour to find whether its -oil be feparated, fo that the alkali has 
now become more powerful, " 

Our 'lift of Attenuants, you fee," is very fmall. The others' 
mentioned under this head by Materia Medica writers have been 
introduced from inference, becaufe found ufeful in what is called 
vifcidity of the blood and pituita frigida, but we have already 
occafion to fhow that the action of thefe was on the folids. Dr. 
Alfton, in making up this lift of Attenuants, gives properly thofe 
which we have mentioned, and afterwards adds a great many from 
his lift of Stimulants. With regard to thefe no body has fpoke 
precifely. If they be faid to be attenuant from acting on the 
fluids, I deny that any experiment ihows it. If they are faid to 
be attenuant from acting on the folids, it pofiibly may be fo ,♦ but 
I know no man who has determined that degree of their action 
neceflary to give fluidity. 

We now come to fpeak of the general titles* 

- ■ * * - 
. .Dulcta. Thefe, at the place referred to, have been conftantlyA 
mentioned as of a faponaceous. nature; but from what has been 
faid, their effects muft be very ambiguous. As the foundation,, 
however, of the Nutrient la, they may be of fome avail. 

Nutrientia, In fo far as vegetable aliment gives lefs nourifli- 
mer.t, it gives lefs coagulable lymph, and confequently on this. 
account, and as accompanied with a. good deal of fluid matter,., 
fluidity to our blood. But I do. not know how far this can be. 
carried, for the denfity of the blood depends very much on the , 
i^ate of the ceconomy with regard to the folids. Thus a robuft 

laborious man, who lives on vegetables, will have denier blood than - 

^ ft 4 * 

a. fine gentleman, who lives on "animal food. Again, vegetables, as 

.1 lefs 
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lefs putrefcent, may remain longer in a vifcid ftate before they are 
converted ; and it is for this reafon that they are given in the 
Scurvy, where deniity and conlinxnce is wanting. 

EmoUientui. Vegetables of this clafs, as marked in the Cata- 
logue, were fuppofed to abound in the faline matter, but this is not 
in anv fuch auantitv as to rive them anv title to a place here. 



INSPISSANTlAt 

Under the head of Attenuantia we have confidered how far 

Lentor may take place. We are now to coniider the deviation of 
the fluids towards the fide of too great fluidity. This change 

muft depend on an over-proportion of fluid aliment, or a dimi- 
nution in the force of cohefion of our fluids. A defect of motion 
was ipecioufly enough alledged to be the caufe of Lentor, fo that 
an encreafed motion might be reckoned the caufe of fluidity ; but 
while the proportion of the parts remain, great motion will not 
alter it. Fluidity, then, depends chiefly on the proportion, which 
may be varied in two ways, either by the introduftion of a great 
proportion of fluid aliment, or by the retention of the fecretions. 

I. As to the over-proportion of fluid aliment; if this be per- 
fectly mild, we have mentioned the falutary effects that may arife 
tt, as that of encreaiing the fecretions, by which means the 
over-proportion would run off. It has been alledged, that, in- 
ftead of being carried out of the body, water may run off into the 

cellular membrane, and produce Anafarca or Afcites. From ob- 
fervation I never faw a Dropfy arifing from this caufe. Univerfally 

it-depends on a confiderable refinance made to the return of the 
venous blood, or a defect of abforption. Hence I would doubt 
whether ever an over-proportion of fluid aliment could produce 
difeafe. An over-proportion of warm liquors may certainly "be 
huxtful, but then we muft afcribe this to the relaxation they in- 
duce in the ftomach, and confenuently over the whole fyftem. 

i 
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As to the retention of the fecretions. If we could -foppofe this 
to take place over 'the whole fyftem, the effect would certainly 
follow, 'but -this we cannot expect 3 and if the retention is only 
•partial, it will always be ^ompenfated by the encreafe of other 
fecretions. 

A faulty proportion ! may occur from a defect of folid parts, 
by abftracting nourifbment altogether, or to a defect of.affimi- 
lation. -As to the firft, it-is doubtful -how far fluidity may.arife 
from this caufe, confid'ering how fruitful the animal ceconomyis 
in making provifion againft any^fuch changes. A blood once. pro- 
vided with a due proportion of coagulable lymph is only liable to 
lofe it by putrefaction, and it<is of this- that thofe die who. « die for 
Want of food. More to be attended to is what we mentioned lauv 
Hjiz. when the digeftive and aflimilatory, powers are too weak to 
convert aliment into proper juice. I am ready to believe this may 
happen ; but the formation of our blood, the effects of mo- 
tion, &c. are fo little known, e. g. whether it would produce 
vifcidity or fluidity, or whether there be not provifions to obviate 
thefe, that we cannot yet fpeak pofitively on the fubject. -In one 
other way our fluid may be varied on the fide of fluidity, by the 
more denfe parts being evacuated. Such- effect might be fuppofed 
to take place in hemorrhage, but here it is uncertain whether the 
hemorrhage -operates by abffracting the denfe ^partsy or by retaining 
the fecretions, and fo occafioning fluidity. 

2. With regard to the production of fluidity by.the.diminifhcd 
force of cohefion in our fluids. Whateveris owing- to the weaker- 
action of the digeftive powers muft depend on thefe not .giving 

•fufficieht ftrength to the whole, but this diminifhed force, from 
what has been faid, will depend on defect of mixture when the, 

-fluids' tend too far to putrefaction. 

: From whatever fources this of fluidity, may proceed, it will 1 ap- 

* pear 4hey are very doubtful, and .therefore that the. existence of it 
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is not fo frequent. When it occurs, however,, we muftr next oonfi- 
■ der how it is to be remedied. This may, be affected in two ways ; 
• i. by reftoring the due proportion of vifcid fluids j 2. by encreaung 
their force of cohefion. The fubftances proper for the firft indica- 
tion are marked under the general title, to be mentioned afterwards. 
As to the fecond. the onlv medicines marked for this head are Adds 



and Alcohol. • Theft can 



Hemorrhages 



cafe 



nit 



as 10 toe lecona inarcation, it we can reltore tn< 
ie fluids, it muft be by the Nutrientia. The Aftringenti 
meafure.belone to the article of Acids. 



To the Nutrientia we muft add a number of Demulcents, which, 
as they contain a mucilaginous matter, may have the effect of en- 
creafing the vifcidity of. the mafsj but then they float only in the 
ferofity, and are foon carried off with it. 



DEMULCENTIA. 



Thefc 



Changes may be -made in the mixture of our fluids when no Acri- 
mony takes place, but this is a fubtilty not yet eftablifhed. Medi- 
cines correcting acrimony may be of two kinds, as correcting Acri- 
mony in general, or particular Acrimonies. It is the firft of thefe 
which is properly meant by Demulcents, which act not by chang- 
ing the nature of the Acrimony, but merely by fheathing or covering 
h, in imitation of Nature, who has covered our folids with a mucus 
for the fame intention ; for it is the fame thing whether our folids 
are wrapped up in this mucus, or whether the fluids are mixed with 
it. Hence all our Demulcents -are mucilaginous, or oily matters, or 
a. mixture of both. It is the ferofity which is the vehicle of acri- 
mony, in order that it may be carried off by the fecretions. In thefe 
acrimony exerts its chief effects, and it is there, too, that our De- 
mulcents are collected, in order to defend the fecretory organ. But 

before this I mould have obferved, that Demulcents fheath the acri- 
mony, 
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mony, which in the heart-burn affects the upper orifice of the 
ftomach, have the fame effect in the inteftines, fupplying the natu- 
ral mucus, as in the cafe of Dyfentery, and alfo defending the rec- 
tum in cafe of very hard putrid feces, &c. 

In the blood veffels, I do not imagine acrimony takes place, on 
account of the diffufion, and likewife becaufe the veffels are lubri- 
cated and defended from it by a mucus conftantly exfuding from their 
fides. It is in the fecretions, as we have faid, where the acrimony 
paffes in greateft plenty, and exerts moft of its effects. Hence in 
acrid urine, the efficacy of our Demulcents, which, carried along in 
the fame ferofity with the acrimony, defends the kidneys from its 
effects; and hence in this, as well as other difeafes of the urinary 
paffages, calculous and nephritic cafes, &c. are (6 very ufeful. An 
encreafed fecretion of mucus is always acrid, being poured out from 
the follicles, before by ftagnation it has time to become mild. Thus 
poured out in the broncbice, it produces an irritation, creates a vio- 
lent cough, and affects the lungs. Hence, in almofl: all difeafes of 
the bread our Demulcents are very effectual in covering the acrimo- 
ny of the mucus. Fluor albus is nothing more than an encreafed 
evacuation of mucus in an acrid (late, and hence Demulcents be- 
come good palliatives. Nay, fometimes the difeafe feems to be con- 
tinued merely from the effects of the acrimony, and in fuch cir- 
cumftances I have feen Demulcents operate a perfect cure. Demul- 
cents are alfo ufeful in the flux of the lochis in women. In every 

haemorrhage an acrid ferum is poured out, which in this cafe I have 
feen fo much, fo as to excoriate the parts which it paffed over; fo 

that uriiverfally a.l haemorrhages may be continued from the irrita- 
tion, and fo univerfally our Demulcents ufeful. 

. It was formerly a practice, yet continued by fome, to give Sperm* 
cett to child-bearing women, for which I was at a lofs to know the 
reafon; but now fee, that in large quantity it might have the de- 
mulcent property we mention. After menitruation, I have often 
known the parts fore, and by this means an uneafy irritation pro- 

H h h duced* 
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duced, only to be removed by Demulcents, externally or internally 
applied. It has been imagined that Demulcents, in (topping hae- 
morrhage, acted by infpinating the blood, and hindering it to flow 
out; but you will eafily fee, that it is much more probable that their 
action is by inviicating the acrimony which irritates to hemorrhage. 
So much for the effecb of Demulcents in general. On particulars 
we have very few obfervations to make. 



The three firfl marked in the Catalogue belong to the 



ASPERI F O L U. 

I do not know whether we can extend the demulcent virtue 
to the whole tribe. The Confolida major contains fo much of it 
in every part of the plant, that it can be prepared into a kind of 
falep. 

Pulmonaria has the ordinary virtues of demulcent. Cynogbjfum 

is not folely mucilaginous, but has an acrimony joined with it, which 
makes it avoided as demulcent. It was formerly called narcotic, 

but this property is (till doubted. Sir John Floyer gave it to a dog, 
in great quantity, without any poifonous effect. Dr. Hulfe, in Ray's 

Hsfioria plantarum, tells us it is of ufe in the Scrophula. On the 
other hand, Morifon and Blair give us in/lances of its poifonous pro- 
perty. Blair's, indeed, does not properly apply, as the Cynogloffum 

rnaritimum is a different plant. 



FARINACEA. 

All thefe (and indeed all the Nutrient ta of the- vegetable kind) 
have more or lefs of demulcent virtue, in proportion as they give out 
in infufion or decoction a greater quantity of mucilage, and by this we 

may judge of the propriety of their exhibition, and the largenels of 
the dofe. 

DULCIA. 
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It would feem doubtful whether thefe belonged to this head, but 
experience mews they are ufeful, alid we give Syrup with good ef- 
fects in Catarrh. The ufe of the Dulcia may be collected from what 
we faid of them formerly in the Nutrient ia, and what will be fa id 
of them as Laxatives. As to the various kinds, how far they dif- 

tinguifli them in practice is doubtful. Fine Sugar is lefs ferment- 
able than Honey, but that boiled, and deprived of its acid, is neither 

more detergent, demulcent, or balfamic, than fugar. The fruits are 

demulcent in proportion to their fweetnefs. 

Liquorice* We cannot employ many ofourfweets, becaufe they - 
produce thiril; If it were true that Liquorice had not that incon- 
venience, it would be of great ufe, but upon trial, given in the fame 
quantity with the reft, I have found it always to produce the fame 
effects, without any remarkable pectoral virtues. 

SIMPLE GUMS. 

The fir ft four of thefe are very ufeful, I can throw in more 
mucilage of Alt ha a than any other plant, and fo of Gum Arabic, 
which is commonly employed in too fmall a dofe. I give to the 
quantity of 5ij. inemulfion, and then only find its proper demulcent 
effects in the urinary paffages, where there is moil: occafion for it. 
Starch is a vegetable fubftance,. in the ftate mod fit to be-employed 
as a mucilage, and I have known it thrown in internally in the dy- 
fentery. Salep fliould have been fet down here. Many of our 
own plants might afford a fimilar fubftance, e. g. Symphytum and 
Althaa. IchthyocoIIa is fet down as an inftance of animal mucilage 
being employed as well as the vegetable. This is one of the ftrongehV 

fpecies of animal glues. Wherever there is reafon to dread putre- 
faction, thefe mould not be employed'; poflibly, however, there may 
be cafes adapted to it. In the prima vice, where there was acrimony 
without fever, I have feeri it given inffead of Starch in glyfters, and 

Hhh 2 with 
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with good effects, its difficult dffiiiibility is the occafion of its 
rarer ufe. 

The general titles will be eafily underflood. Sedatives take off 
the effe&s of acrimony, by diminishing the fenfibility of the part. 
I have put them down here, becaufe they are often faid to be 
demulcent in the ftricteft lenfe. Thus the feeds of Hyofcyamus have 
been fuppofed the foundation of its demulcent property ; but it 
is plain they never can be given in fuch quantity as to produce 
that effect j and thus Hyofcyamus, as demulcent, acts merely by its 

fedative quality. 

A N T A C I D A. 

Animal bodies are formed, both fluids and folids of them, from 
the aliment we take in. No portion of thefe fluids is of any dura- 
tion in the fyftem, but is conftantly warning out, and fupplied 
from the aliment. Vegetable food is the only food of animals 
whofe changes we need properly enquire after, * as all animals 
either live directly upon it, or on animals who do. The acefcent 
matter of vegetables, for it is by that they are chiefly diltinguiflied 

from animal nature, is converted into animal matter in confe- 
quence of powers fubfiiling in the animal body. Hence, then, 
vegetable aliment in animal bodies goes through all the fteps to 
putrefaction, which, however, in its highen: degree, never takes 
place in animal bodies. Hence we are led to confider animal 
fluids in three Hates; i. a portion flill remaining acefcent; 2. a 
portion in an intermediate ftate betwixt acefcency and putrefadtion, 
or the proper animal fluid ; 3. a portion degenerated towards pu- 
trefaction. This view leads us to obferve the morbid deviations, 
while, on the one hand, our food retains too much acefcency, or, 
on the other, is gone too far towards putrefaction. Thefe two 
acrimonies, the acid and alkaline, are the chief, and perhaps the 
only ones we can distinctly mark. We may, indeed, perceive 

extraneous acrimonies introduced by foreign means into the body, 
but into thefe we cannot, nor is it our bufinefs at prefent to en- 
quire. 
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quire. How far even in the common mafs there may not be a 
variety of Acrimonies different from thofewe fpeak of, I fhall not 
fay ; but I maintain that no body has explained or mown of what 
kind they are, in what cafes they appear, and with what fymptoms 
they occur, or what fymptoms they produce ; and- de non entibus, 

ac de non operantibus, fere eadem efi ratio. There is yet a more 
fruitful fource of acrimony in die body, viz* from degenerated 

fluids being abforbed, and acting upon the fyftem. But to know 
what acrimonies they would produce, we muft be acquainted with 
the (late of all the fecreted fluids, a knowledge we are very far 

from having attained. Every one of them which has been lately 
examined, has turned out different from what it was formerly 
imagined, and till once we are well acquainted with their nature, 
it is in vain to fpeak of the changes to which they are liable *, fo 
that, though we allow an infinite variety of acrimony, certainly 
we ought not to talk of them fo confidently as we do. As an 
apology for this difcuflion I may obferve, that perfection is not to 
be expected in a fyftem of the theory of Phyfic, and that it is 
neceflary to point out its errors. I can venture at leaft to fay, that 
acrimony is often accufed without foundation. No fooner do we 
fee a motion excited in the fyftem, than we refer it to ftimulus, 
and that to acrimony ,• but every motion of the fyftem can be 
excited independent of thefe, as in the hyfteric difeafe, &c* by the 
paffions of the mind. This, indeed, may be thought a ftimulus, . 
but furely it is neither of the mechanical nor chemical kind. 

Acrimony, indeed, does exift, but its fpecies can never be precifely 
determined ; nay, when it does exift, we may neglect it. Thus, 
undoubtedly, in the Small Pox, and other contagious difeafes, an, 
acrimony is certainly prefent ; but in the cure it gives us no indi- 
cation, and we do not regard the acrimony, but the effects it 
produces. In the fame manner, in the cafe of potfons, we obviate 
their effects, for we very feldom know the nature of the particular 
poifon. Even when we do know them, it is very feldom we can 

give medicines to correct them. However, there are a few cafes 
where the indication is to expel the morbific matter $ but then 

this 
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this is only in a very general way, and by fuch medicines as bring 
a total change on the fluids. Upon the whole, then, you will fee, 
with what impropriety we amufe ourfelvcs with acrimony, feeing 
we accufe it lb often without foundation, talk of it with fo little 
nrecifion, and may neglect it with fo much fafety. From all this 
we (hall treat only the acid and alkaline, as with theic we are 
beft acquainted. 

Acid Acrimony takes place when the vegetable aliment retains 
its acid nature to a morbid degree. In what part of the fyftem 
does this take place ? In the fir/l ftage in the prima c cite> and 
almoft only in the ftomach itfelf. Some have fuppofed it goes into 
the blood, and there occasions dlf^fes. For my part, I am of a. 
contrary opinion. Even in the inteltines an acid has never been 
found, for it is there covered with fluids. As foon as it comes 
out of the ftomach it is mixed with the bile, and forms with it a 
compoiition which is the caufe of its effeds in the interlines. 
Much lets then can we fuppofe it in the blood veflels. I doubt 
even if the chyle is found there, as fome alledge, confidering the 
mixture it muft undergo in the thoracic dud: and in the fubclavian. 
All the chyle feen in thefe days in the blood is only a portion of 
the coagulable lymph, feparated by itfelf. Even although we 
allowed it did take place, in twelve hours it would difappearj for 
after that time having elapfed from the taking of food, no milk 
is fecreted, fo that we cannot conceive it having any efTed on. the 
cooMence or mixture of our fluids. How far a certain modifi- 
cation in the ftate of our fluids may take place, I will not fay. 
Vegetable aliment may, indeed, give a lefs denfe blood, but even 
that was doubted; but fuppoflng it did, it would by no means be 
acid. Dr. Bcerhaave is the chief leader of this dodrine, and, in 
his Apborijms, talks of an acid milk, &c. produced by it, &c. 
The very fame Boerhaave, in his Chemiflxy, contradids this 
opinion, and maintains the contrary againir. Lemery and Homberg. 
Nay, he goes to an excefs on this fubjed, and denies an Acid could 
be extraded from human blood, an experiment fuccefsfully re- 
peated 



ty 
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peated fince Homberg, &c. by every fucceeding Chemift. When 
Van Swieten was publifhed, I expected to have feen the matter 
confirmed y but if you look into his- Commentary, you will find 
him talking fceptically upon the fubjec~t, and giving no inftances 
to confirm the allegations of Boerhaave. I (hall then ' abftradt 
entirely from the confideration of Acid in the blood veffels, and 
talk of it only as exifting in the ftomach. There it may take 
place on two footings -, 1 . When the acefcent fermentation is of 
the vinous kind, producing gas fyhcjlre, fpafmodic pains, &c. 
2. where, though the fermentation is calm, fuch a quantity of acid 
may be generated as to produce bad effect, uniting with the bile, 
and caufing Cholera, &c. Thefe may depend oh a variety of 
caufes j 1 . From an over proportion of acefcent aliment, which 
may leave fo much Acid as to prove a ferment for fome time after- 
wards. This caufe is much confidered, but of a nature eafily to 
be overcome. 2 . The fault more commonly lies in a defedt of 
the 'digeftive liquors, as an abftraction of the faliva, Gfr, 3. More 
frequently Hill do thefe effects proceed from a Weak ftomach 3 for 
by its natural action' the aliment iscompreffed, the air generated 
in the formation invifcated and reabforbed. Slow evacuation is 
another confequence of a weak ftomach j arid indeed this might 

have been 'made' a diitinct head, as' Acidity is always greater in the 
proportion as the : aliment is longer detained,- and I have feen no 
inftances' of a" very ftrong Acid produced; except where there were 
fcirrhofities of the" pylorus, • and then it had the effects of mineral 
acids, eroded linen, &c. Not only is flow evacuation thus hurtful 
bv caufing acefcency, but alfo by preventing its paifage into the 
inteftines, and being corrected by mixture with die inteftiriarflmds. 
From all this it appears, that vegetable • aliment' muft be more 
acefcent, as* lefs foluble. The weaker aftion of the ftomach de- 
ferves particular attention, as arifing from fo many fecondary 
ckufesi' and thefe depending on the conft'itutioh of the fyftem in 
general, .thefe difeafes beirig feldom a topical afFeclion, and being 
produced even by paflions of the mind, &c. and every encreafed 
evacuation of the fyftem. In order, therefore, to a cure, we muft 

eradicate 
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eradicate thefe various caufes ; but our time forbids us now to enter 
upon fuch a confide ration, and we are only to talk of fuch medicines 
as deftroy Acidity for the time prefent. 

The medicines fet down under the article Antaciia, are thofe 

which deftroy Acidity by neutralizing it. Thefe are divided into 

three clalTes. The firil contains Earths, the fecond Alkalines, the 
third Neutrals, under which is comprehended one compound of 

another kind. 

i. EARTHS. 

All the fet marked at a, are Abfor bents. They are divided into 
two fafciculi, the Fofiile and Animal. 

Of the Fofiile I have fet down thofe employed in our Difpenfatory. 
Lapis calcarius may remain, though of no peculiar ufe. Ojieocolla 
fhould be rejected, as ftrangers may fuppofe we have fome confi- 
dence in the virtues its name implies. • Chalk, when warned from 
its flint, is a pure Abibrbent, perhaps the bell of them, and 
preferable to the animal Abfor bents. Magnejia alba fhould have 
been added to this fet. It has had a confiderable reputation 
as an Abforbcnt ', and, when neutralized, as a Purgative ; but I 
find it is not more abforbcnt than any of the reft, nor more pur- 
gative in lefs quantity ; as Chalk or Crabs eyes, given in the fame 
dofe, viz. 5ij. wfil have the fame effect Therefore it may be 
negleded. 

The Animal Abfor bents are all of a common nature except the 
C C. ufhtm, which abforbs lefs than any of the others, and for that 
reafon has been propofed to be rejeded ; but its fait is manifeftly of 
an aftringent kind, and therefore it may very properly be retained, to 
be emoloved in fuch cafes where we want an aftringent joined with 



an abfbrbent power. I do not here fpeak from experiment. 



All 
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All the others are of common nature and virtues. They differ m 
lbme meafure in the quantity of acid they abforb, but this fo 
inconfide,rably, that cheapnefs may regulate our choice. 

When the prefence of acid in the ftomach demands the ufe of 
abforbents, they may be ufed with freedom, at lead we need not 
limit the dofe for fear of what fome have imagined, that they (hall be 
entangled in the vifcid matter and form hard crufts % for lb much 

does the itomach tend towards acidity, that they would foon be 
warned out in a faline ftate. We may not, however, go too far in 
abftracting acid, which feems to take place for good purpofe in the 
animal ceconomy, viz, to obviate the alkaJefcency fo remarkable in 
the reft of the fyftem. If this be too much corrected, the putrid 

tendency will, in proportion, take place. Dr. Pringle has mentioned 

them, from their feptic quality, as mifchievous in dyfentery and putrid 
fever. His reafoning is tolerably well founded, but I do not 
apprehend the confequerice, for it is not a fm'all quantity, nay, not 
even a large one, of abforbents, which' will hurry on to putrefaction, 
fo much acid is continually" generated, and we fee every day perfons 
of acid ftomachs take large and repeated dofes of them without 
producing that effed. Again, when they are joinfiti to the acid ift 
the ftomach, and neutralized, I conceive them* acting like other 
neutrals as antifeptic, ' and correcting any bad effects they produce 

by abstraction of acid. In the inteftines they are purgative, and 
partly with fome degree of aftriction. At all times Abforbents have 
been noted as diuretic and diaphoretic,' which properties, I believe, 
they exert in the fame manner as neutral falts. Carried into the 
blood, and pafling by the excretories, they are in fome meafure 
diuretic, and there are more efpecially aftringent. Liquid fhell, a 
combination of the muriatic acid with a calcarious earth, I have 
employed in nephritic cafes with a manifeft alleviation of the 
fymptoms.- I- fufpected- a folvent power, but found none fuch out of the 
body, and therefore thought my fuccefs imagination. But riow'th'at 
I) find* other medicines have the fame property without affecting 

I i i the 
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the ftone, I make no doubt of its adion, efpecially as abibrbent 
earths have had the lame property afcribed to them, and thofe could 
never reach the kidneys without being joined to an acid in the 

ftomach. 

2. ALKALINE S. 

In talking of thefe mentioned in our Catalogue, we fhall, in fbme 
meafure, invert the order of insertion. 



VOL. ALKALI, 

from its ftimulus cannot be given in fufficient quantity to prove 
abibrbent, and its other properties have been already mentioned. 



C A L X V I V A 

is placed among our Alkalines, as agreeing with them in feveral 
properties. Its anti-nephritic and lithontriptic virtues have been 
already mentioned Its other properties may be Ihortly dhciuTed. 

Externally it difcovers fomewhat of an aftridive quality, and fo 
is ufcral in lax and flaccid ulcers. Whether there it has any effeclr 
as an Antifeptic I cannot fay. In the ftomach its chief efFeds are as 
an Abibrbent and Solvent, correcting the too great vifcidity of the 

mucus. I have faid, that Arthritics and Nephritics are liable to 

diforders of the ftomach. Lime-water relieves fuch diforders. 



Some would alledge this to be in confequence of a larther operation 
in the lyftem, but to me its operation feems to be in the ftomach,. 
depending on its lolvent, abforbent, and aftridive power. In the 
inteftines it ads as aftridive, and fo has been found to ftop obftinate 
Dyfentery. 



Whether in the blood it is lolvent I cannot fay. Paffing by the 

feveral excretories it may exert its cSo€ts y for the reft I refer you to 

Dr.Alfton. 

As 
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As accompanied with fo much common water, which is fo likely 
to warn out the lymphatic iyftem, and alfo exerting an aftri&ive 
property, Lime-water may be ufeful.in fcrophulous cafes; accord- 
ingly it has been aflerted powerful in fuch circumftances ; but I have 

never had this property confirmed by experience. 

As to any other virtues of quicklime I mud remain uncertain. 

FIXED ALKALIS. 

The Mile and vegetable fixed Alkali have, as far as we know, 
the fame effecls in medicine j the foflile is the milder. 

Deprived of their air, or in their cauftic ftate, they have the 
power of deftroying animal fubftances altogether; and hence are 
employed as the common efcharotic of the Surgeons. The ftrongeft 
Cauftic is always the beft, fooneft performing what is intended, and 
I believe with lead pain. Prepared by itfelf, it is always fluid in 
the air, and it has been found ufeful to obtain it in a firm confident 
form. For this purpofe, the preparation of the London College is 
preferable, and the Quick-lime there added, not only gives a dry 
form, but preferves the Alkali in its cauftic ftate. 

i 

When not fo cauftic, but more dilute, it is a fine folvent and de- 
tergent in various foulnefles of the fkin, freckles, morphew, where 
matter (ticks in the febaceous excretories. 

It is extremely effeftual in warning off every thing that adheres 
to the body, and fo at firft gives a nitor and polifh to the fkin •, but 
upon frequent ufe, by warning out the febaceous matter, it leaves it 
dry, fhrivelled, and parched. 

Dr. Boerhaave employs it as a detergent in ulcers j but in ge* 
neral, except fuch as are very foul, and covered with crufts, ulcers 
do not bear faline medicines at all, as they all produce inflammation. 
Hence the fixed Alkali has been thrown out of our tinclure of myrrh* 

Iii 2 and 
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and aloes mixed with ointments recommended for dreffing iffues by 
fome. In the ftomacb, fixed Alkali may be 2bforbent, but unlefs it 
meets with fufficient quantity of acid, it will aft as a ftimulant, fo 
that in this intention it is a very uncertain medicine, very apt to be 

over doled, not exceeding in this property the abforbent earths, and 
not, like them, remaining innocent fill an acid be produced to wafh 
them away. Even as a ftimulant I do not know but we have properly 
omitted the fixed Alkali, as in that intention more difiufible ftimuli 
are preferably employed. It has, however, been mentioned as an 

ufeful itimulus to the inteftines. Boerhaave talks of it as a convenient 
purgative ; but in this view, I imagine, with little advantage ; for 
in fo far as not neutralized, it proves acrid and inflammatory, and 
when it is, excels not the neutral lalts, which are therefore, with 



jnlb'ce, more generally ufed. Carried into the blood, and collected 
in the excretories, fixed Alkali proves diuretic; and perhaps, there is 
none more powerful in that operation. It has been employed in vari- 
ous cachectic and efpecially hydropic cafes. Whether it acts by 
remaining alkaline, is doubtful. It is certainly proper to combine it 
with a little acid. In its cauftic ftate the fixed Alkali is always moft 
powerful, but then it is too acrid. We fhould, however, take as 
near to Caufticity as we conveniently can j and I imagine Practi- 
tioners are right in ufing the afhes of plants ; becaufe the Alkali of 

theie is in a cauftic ftate. It is commonly joined to an acid wine, 
by which it is half neutralized, and thus may be exhibited in greater 
quantity. The wine we commonly ufe is Rhenifh, Fixed Alkali 
may be a powerful folvent of mucus, but Lime-water is fafer, and 
more effectual. 



Huxam accufes fixed Alkali as producing Scurvy, probably only 
from theory. It may act, however, by abforbing acid, and fo 
hurrying putrefcency. 



3 



NEUTRALS. 



Thefe I have fet down, not fo much for, their being abforbent, is. 

to point out the decompofition they may undergo. 

BORAX 
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BORAX 

has been faid to be abforbent. It has. been faid to be diuretic, but 
I have never found it to have that property. In the ftomach it may 
be decompofed by the acid, there be abforbent, and aft as other 
neutrals. It may be employed, where that is fafe, to take away 
Apbtba, which it does very well. 

TARTARUS SOLUBILIS 

is the mod agreeable of the neutral falts. The French have ufed it, 

and recommended it. It is found that with the foffile Alkali it will 
Be got cryflallized, and it is this which is called Selde Seignette, from 
its inventor, and ha3 been-difperfed over France as a valuable remedy. 

But either in one or the other form it is a purgative, little to be 
depended upon, becaufe all the tartarous neutrals are liable to be 
decompofed by the acid in the ftomach; and becaufe in foluble 
Tartar there is only a fmall portion of Alkali, and the reft Cream of ' 

Tartar ; and befides, becaufe it cannot be given in fufficient dofe. 
As a purgative it is to be confidered in the fame light as Magncfia, 
viz. at the' fame time as checking acidity. Poffibly a fitter foluble 

Tartar might be procured by neutralizing the. Tartar with Magnefia. 

SOAP, 

i 

as an attenuant, has been already mentioned. I hive fet it down here 
as decompofed, in the ftomach, and I imagine its- reputation twenty 

years ago, as of fo much ufe in arthritic cafes, depends greatly upon 
that. Lime-water, too, may have fomewhat of. the fame a&ion. 

4. GENERAL TITLES. 

Acidity, can only be radically cured by the Stimuldntia* which re* 
(lore the afflux to the ftomach. The Antifpafmodics take off the 
effect of Acidity. Some of the Stimulants, as the Bitters, obviate 
fermentation at the fame time that they ftimulate and ftrengthen the 
ftomach* the wea^nefs of which is the moft general caufe of the 

difeafe. 

ANTAL. 
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ANTALKALINA, 

There is a doubt whether we can fpeak of Acrimony as properly 
alkaline, and perhaps when this exifts, it is alwajs with deftruc- 
tion to the ryftem. Bu Haen, however, has (hewn us, that an Al- 
kali may be developed in the fecretories, as in the urine of calculous 
patients, whofe urine effervefced with acids, and turned fyrup of 

violets green. But in general, our fluids arc only in an alkalefcent 
flate, and it is to this our medicines mufl be direded. This may 
occur in any part of the fyftem, wherever there are animal fluids. It 

may even happen in the ftomach, though, on account of its acefcent 
tendency, but feldom. More copioufly it may exift in the interlines, 

: of all in the common mais of blood, and the feveral excretories* 

In all thefe cafes it may be confidered as of two kinds, the chronic 
and acute ; the former in Scurvies, the latter in putrid and malig- 
nant Fevers. With regard to the firft, the nature and caufes are 
fufficiently evident, it arifing, e.g. in confequence of alkalefcent ali- 
ment taken in, or obftrudion of thofe excretions by which alkalef- 
cent parts are thrown off. With regard to putrid Fevers, there is 

much darknefs and obfeurity. In the cafe of Scurvy, we can fup^ 
pole the difeafe to take place without a ferment j whereas in the 
latter cafe that muft be taken in ; and, indeed, a ferment of a pow- 
erful nature, and rapid progrels. As to its manner of operation, it 
is doubtful whether it ads wholly on the fluids, or chiefly on 
the folids. That it does ad on the folids often, is evident 
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the nervous affections* accompanying it, and from the cure, we do- 
ing much more by Anrifpafmodics than Antifeptics. I have no 

<loubt of the aflion of contagion being on the nervous iyftem, though 
at the fame time I will not deny their adion on the fluids. I have 
inftances of it. A fervant, in a family where I was employed, 
who lived very much upon vegetables, and was without any ob- 

ftruded fecretions, on a fudden was feized with a flaccidity of the 
gums, violent incoerciblc hemorrhage and petechia, and a putrid 
Fever, foon ending with death. Here, certainly, the operation was 
on the fluid* % and many inftances of the fame kind occur in the 

annals 
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annals of Phytic; but wherever this action on the fluids occurs, 
a cure is very little in our power. A chronic alkalefcency in the 

blood- veffels is only to be cured by throwing in a large quantity of 
vegetable acefcents, and by opening the excretions, promoting per- 
fpiration and urine. It is not to be cured by any fubftances not 
converted into our fluids, however powerful Antiieptics, or effectual 
neutralizers of Alkali, becaufe it is neceflary the vitiated fluids fhould 
be entirely fupplied with new ones. Practice confirms this 5 and I 
mention it ta prove what I fo frequently inculcate, that art has 
little power of altering our fluids. As Alkalefcency may occur in the 

frimce vice, it is to be corrected by Acids. Thefe are of two kinds* 
native and artificial. In treating their virtues, we {hall, firft fpeak. 

of Acids in general, and then of particular Acids.. 

ACIDS in GENERAL. 

Applied to the lips, they {hew an aftringent quality, as appears By 
vinegar expelling from them the red blood. This aftringen cy is- 
only proper to be taken notice of when they are confiderably di- 
luted. Hence the vegetable Acid is commonly ufed, and where 
this part of their operation is required ; and hence they are ufed to 
bathe over-ftretched ligaments. In a more concentrated ftate, to 
this aftringent they join a ftimulant and rubifacient power, and 
therefore we have thought of applying them in paralytic cafes 5 for 
which purpofe we blend them wkh- oily matters, as hogs lard, in 
the Unguentum paralytkum, to obviate an excefs of their inflamma- 
tory property. A more fluid oil than the former may be employed, 
with the advantage, perhaps, of more accurate mixture. This 

ointment is certainly ferviceable, though not with great advantages.. 
If the Acid be blended with too great proportion of oil, the ftimulu? 
is not confiderable -, if not, it is inflammatory, and does not extend, 
over the fyftem. It ought only to be employed where benefit, is 
expected from a few applications of it; for on repeated ufe, inftead' 
©f increafing, you will eafily fee it muft impair and deftroy the fen- 

fationi 
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{ation of the nerves *. Applied alone in a concentrated ftate, Acids 

prove corrofive, and deftroy tjie texture of animal fubftances r 
This corrofive quality is not only taken off by an union with me* 
tals, but encreafed by it. Thus, in the lunar cauftic, fomewhat 
of its effe&s are to be attributed to the acid. The fame is the 
cafe with the Butter of Antimony, to which, as well as to the 
Acids, as .cauftics, may be objected the inconveniences of fluidity. 
How much Acid can perform alone, may be icen in the Medical 
Eflays. It has there been propofed to make an alternate applica- 
tion of acid and cauiHc Alkali, giving the one, when the other had 
begun to pain ; but in this method, each would hinder the other's 
operation, and a cruft of neutral ialt would be formed, which 

would deftroy the effect of the CauiHc. In ihort, the whole af- 
fair feems to be a mere whimfy of refinement. 

With regard to the internal ufe of Acids. In the mouth they 
exert afiringaU effects. To obtain this property, they have been 
exhibited in various forms. It was Sydenham's practice in the 
Angina to give the Vitriolic Acid with Mel r of arum. Where 
laxity prevails this may be ufeful, but it is difficult to diftinguifii 
fuch cafes ; and in more violent inflammation they are certainly 
hurtful and dangerous, by their ftimulant, and, perhaps alfo, their 
afrringent power. Acids alfo exert their ftimulus in the mouth, 
and encreafe the excretion of faliva and mucus, and hence allay 
thirft, in which intention they are fometimes given in Dropfies, 
where we want that effect without encreafing the quantity of 
fluids. It has been faid, that they duTolve the mucus, but this is 
not properly proved. On experiment, they do not coagulate it like 
blood, but rather have a tendency that way, viz, either concreted 
into crafts, or in the cafe of Apbtba. In any fort of Cough, 



*- This remedy is equivocal, becaufe as much Is loft by the fedative as gained 'by 
the Simulant power, and to be avoided ; applied externally to the nofe, acid* have 
been ufed in hyfteric fits and faintings j as the nitrous and muriatic acids are deleter- 
nous, the vegetable only can be ufed in this intention ; the vitriolic has no odour j 
The vegetable acid from regenerated tartar is tooft penetrating. 

where 
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where a load of mucus is accumulated in the mouth, they may be 
ufed. Alum and Acids have been employed to cure Aphtha > but 
the practice is doubtful. They will, indeed, take away the Aphtha, 
but then they are very apt to return worfe than before, except in 
fome particular cafes, which are difficult to diftinguifh. Borax 
anfwers much better, efpecially in children. 

Carried into the ftomach, Acids prove a grateful ftimulus to it, 
and promote appetite, which (hows they are not unfamiliar to the 

fyftem. The acid reliquia in the ftomach are fuppofed to be the 
caufe of appetite, but this is more connected with the ftate of the 
fyftem in general. Acids, by checking putrefaction, ferve ; to 
preferve at lead, if not to excite, appetite; but not only do they 
obviate the putrefactive, but alfo check the vinous and acetous 
fermentations ; whence they are ufed to prevent flatulencies, &c . 
the confequence of thefe. At firft I thought this difficult to 
account for, but I now fee that it is not acid but acefcency which 
is the difeafe ; that vinegar, which has already undergone the ace- 
tous fermentation, is not near fo hurtful as vegetable acefcents, and 
mineral acids ftill lefs fo, Thus lemon, having its aftringency im- 
proved by roafting, I have feen cure Spafms arifing from acefcency; 
and thus the chlorotic girl eats the four green fruit with fafety, 
while the ripe encreafe her diforder ; and hence the magiftrate in 
wine countries does not fufFer the grapes to be gathered till they 
are fully ripe, left the wine mould not be well fermented. In the 
ftomach, too, Acids quench thirft, by promoting a flow of liquors 
to it, by preventing putrefaction, and perhaps, too, as refrigerant. 
This property which Acids poffefs, of being cooling and fedative 
to the whole fyftem, feems contradictory to the ftimulus we 
afcribed to them ; but as Acids in certain dofes and dilution are 
aftringent, and as Aftringents are fedative, the effect is more eafily 
underftood.. Whether their action be not analogous to that of cold 
water, I fhalj not determine. They may be diuretic and dia- 
phoretic, by being carried to the fecretory organs ; but it is certain 
alfo, they exert this property before they arrive there. 

K kk In 
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In the IntefEnes. When Acids arrive there unaltered, they may 
he detergent by promoting the excretion of mucus. As checking 
putrefaction, as fedative, checking the periftaltic motion, and alfo 
as aibingent, Acids are ufeful in Dyfentery, but chiefly as altering 
the bile, to a change of which, Dyfentery feems owing. It is the 
Acefcents in this difeafe which we prefer to the Acids, perhaps 
from fedative powers analogous to neutrals. The foffile Acids have 
not the fame effect, with the others, not proving much purgative. 
Their aftion in the inteftines ought to be enquired into, as they 
precipitate the bile. 

Whether in their progrefs through the lafteals they can aft as 
acid, or in the mafs of blood, is extremely doubtful, from the 
dilution they muft neceflarily undergo before they reach thefe 

fyfteins. They might be fuppofed to cure, at leafl to check the 
Scurvy, but neither the one nor the other is obferved, fo that their 
efFefts on the mafs of blood are very doubtful. They have been 
recommended in Hasmorrhagy. Here it is fuppofed they aft on 
the open veflels, and by coagulating the fluids ; but we cannot 
imagine them to be carried thither, and we muft rather fuppofe 
they have their effeft in the prima via, and not materially, but by 
confent on the veflels. 



Though their effeft on the blood be denied, yet it has been 
conitantly allowed they may be collefted in the excretories. Like 

other faline matters they may go along with the ferofity, pafs by 
the kidneys, and prove diuretic. On this foundation alfo they 
might be diaphoretic and fudoriflc, but from their manner of 
aftion thefe properties feem to be in confequence of their effefts 
in the prima via. 

Acids are faid to irritate the Bronchia, and promote a Cough, 
which gives us a caution to their ufe in Haemoptoe, and other 

cafes where they are employed. Muriatic acid inflames iflues. 

PAR- 
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PARTICULAR ACIDS 

We divided into native and artificial. /The native Acids in ge- 
neral have the effects we mentioned of Acids, as exerting in the 

prima vice, but beyond that they fcarcely act as acid j but by the 
action of the fyftem are liable to be converted in fuccum et fan- 
guinem, and hence are adapted to the cure of the Scurvy, and it 
is there we frequently employ them. They differ as more or lefs 
mild or acerb. 



Of the artificial Acids the firft mentioned is Wine, the Acid of 
which approaches to the laft, as more or lefs convertible into the 
animal fluids. The others are more a- kin, and more invincible 

to the fyftem, if we except the vegetable, which is divided into 
the fermented and diftilled, which laft is lefs convertible than the 
former. Such diftilled Acid appears in Tar-water, whofe action 
feems only to be in fo far as it is acid. It might, indeed, owe 
much of its virtue to the oil ; but practice does not confirm this. 
Tar-water may be ufeful in promoting the whole fluid fecretions, 
and in fome cafes antifeptic ; and if you look into what has been 

writ upon it, you will underftand its real virtues from what has 

been already faid. 

The foifile Acids are ftronger. Muriatic Acid has at all times 
been famous as promoting appetite, and aflifting digeftion. I have 
not given it pure, but joined with fome alkali. This PJoffman tells 
us is the 'TinBura aperitwa Mcebii, only reddened by the addi- 
tion of fome rofes. 

Vitriolic Acid is employed for moft of the purpofes of Acids ob- 
viating fermentation, &c . This is fuppofed fuperior in hemorrhagic 
cafes, but I cannot perceive this. It may perhaps retain fomewhat 
of the virtues of concentrated acid ; though I will not maintain 
that. 
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The nitrous Acidis commonly excluded entirely, out of prejudice, 
for if equally dilute, it is as fafe as any of them. It is not, how- 
ever, totally difufed. Boerhaave employed it in his Nitrum nitra- 
tum, which is a nitrous ammoniac, only with a fuperabundant 
quantity of acid. 

Sedative Salt by Homberg was recommended as of extraordinary 
power, but in no inirance has that been difcovered fairly. In one 
or two instances, I thought it had given relief in the Chincoughv 
but I found afterwards its effects mull be attributed to other medi- 
cines joined with it. Any virtue it has, is that of being gently 
and weakly fedative, but even this is not weir eftabliihed. The. 
French now acknowledge all this~ 

Acid of Amber has been frequently ufed in medicine, though it 
Be not fo long fince we difcoverejl it to be an Acid. It has failed 
me in every trial. If any advantage Be found from it, it- is owing 
to the oil joined to our Sal'Siicani, for no body has yet ufed it pure 3: 
and indeed it is very difficult to get it fo.. 

GENERAL. TITLES- 

The Nutrientia are the only proper Antalkalines which can be 
ufed in the Scurvy. Putrefaclaon is promoted by any thing weak- 
ening the folids, and therefore Aftringents are found ufeful in' 
Scurvy, efpecially the Vaginales referred to,, which are both aci& 
and aftringent. How far Demulcents -can be employed to cover 
alkaline acrimony, I will not fay, but the Dukia are of an acid na-r 
ture, and may ad from that quality. 
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ACIDS employed in MEDICINE. 



"Ol. Vitrioli. 

.Spt. Vkr. fortiSi 
— — tenuis. 
Ros Vitrioli. 

EL Vkr. acidum. 

01. & Spt. Sulph. per campanam. 
Elix. Vkr. duke. 

Spt, Vitriol. Volatilise 
Aqua Sulphurata. 
Gas SulpKuris, 
Xlyflus Antimonii. 

Spt. Nitri dulcis, 
Nitrum nitratum Boerh. 



fSpt. Salis communis. 
| — — dulcis* 
| Spt. Vitrioli philofophicus. 
ITinctura aperitiva Mcebii. 




fSucci acidi nativi. . 

t Gelatina Ribefiorum,,£?f. 

j Miva Cydoniorum; 

Syrupus Limonum;. 

Rob Limonum,. 

Acetum Yini. 
.Nitrum Coralliatum. 

Acetum diftil latum. 
| Spt. ^ruginis, vel Veneris, • 

Cryftalli Tartari. 
| Acidum Abietis, &?c. 

Aqua Picea, five Tar-water, 

Spt. Mellis.. 

— Panis. 
Sal Sedativum, 
•Sal Succini. 

.Spt. Forraicarum*. 
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By thefe, I mean fuch medicines as obviate the feveral tenden- - 
cies of the fyftem towards acrimony. I would have rather ch'ofen- 
the term Antifermentative, as what are included under the title of 
Antifeptics, obviate the vinous and acetous, as well as putrefactive 
procefles. The Antifeptics, ftri&ly fo -called, deferve our chief con- 
fideration in medicine. The hiftory of putrefaction, in every part 
of it, is abfolutely neceffary for underftanding the animal ceconomy, . 
and when I infer ted this title, I intended to have ftudied it myfelf, 
and to have delivered it to you j but the want of time has prevent* 
ed the execution of that intention. I-muft be content with refer- 
ring you to almoft the only writer on 'that fubjeft. There- is, in- 
deed, fomething in Boerhaave, and in a paper by Cox, in the- Phi- 
lofophieal Tranfactions ; but their faults are corrected by Prin>- 

gle. . If this lift had been made up thirty years ago, it would, have 

flood- 
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flood very different from what it is at prefent, and many of the 
fubftances fet down here .would have been reckoned as Septics. 
The lift in our Catalogue is chiefly taken from Dr. Pringle, with 
fome additions from analogy, and my own experience. 

Dr. Pringle certainly deferves much praife for what he has exe- 
cuted on this fubj eel ,• but fUll what he has faid requires confir- 
mation and addition, and no experiments are abfolutely to be refted 
upon, till they are repeated with different views, and by different 

hands. Somewhat of a more correct Chemiftry is neceffary. 

Thus we cannot truft his experiments with common Salt, becaufe 
a pure fait was not employed. This he alfo, according to the old 
opinion, fuppofes to have an abforbent earth for its bails, and the 
fame miftakes occur in other iubftances. Befides, he does not 
operate on the beft of fubjefts, and animal blood is what we 
mould wilh our experiments to be chiefly performed upon. Hence 
the whole of this doftrine, as applied to the purpofes of medicine, 
mould be received with caution. I would not, however, doubt 

Dr. Pringle's conclufion. 

Two queftions I would propofe, viz. Whether putrefaftion is fo 
common a caufe of difeafe, as is imagined ? And, Whether antifep- 
tic fubftances can be introduced in fuch manner into the human 
body, as to exert that antifeptic quality in the common mafs of 
blood? 

EVACUANTS in GENERAL. 

A doubt arifes with regard to the propriety of placing theft 
among the medicines which aft upon the fluids. They aft, proba- 
bly, on the folids, but have the fluids for their object. With re- 
gard to their operation, there have been feveral opinions, i. It 
has been fuppofed they aft in the mafs of blood, as, by rendering 
the blood of a fluid confiftence, they promote the fluid fecretions ; 

but this method extends fo much in common to all the fecretions, 
as not to explain how particular ones are promoted j for it will ftill 

be 
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be a doubt how we can give the fluidity proper to particular fecre- 
tions. 2. To obviate this, it has been faid, that all the fecreted 
liquors exift formally in the mafs of blood, and that the fecretory 
organ only feparates them \ and with regard to the Evacuants, it 
has been fuppofed that they have an elective attraction to particular 
portions of our fluids. But all this is a mere fuppofition. There 
is no proof of the formal exiftence of thefe matters, .and of their 

not being altered in the fecretory organ. Neither of thefe are fatis- 
factory, and hence we muft have recourfe to this third fuppofition* 
that Evacuants, particularly Stimulants, ftimulate their refpective 
excretories, as can be proved in the cafe of Errhines and Siala- 
gogues. It is difficult to apply this to Evacuants in the mafs of 
blood. We muft fuppofe them fomehow determined to pafs by 
particular excretories, in confequence of being joined to particular 
parts of the blood more copioufly pafling there, and thus ftimu- 
lating thofe very fenfible and irritable organs. . Still a queftion re- 
mains, Whether evacuants may not have a fpecific power in ftimu- 
lating one excretory more than another ? This is difficult to deter- 
■ mine. I muft obferve, that Evacuants are general Stimulants. 
Thofe which affect the nofe, carried into the ftomach, will prove 
emetic ; into the blood, diuretic, diaphoretic, and pectoral. The 
Stimulus is not in any that I know of certainly fpecific, and a com- 
mon power is evident in moft of them. This queftion will be 
more fully mentioned under Particulars. 

With regard to particular Evacuants, I have inferted them at 
random. I have begun a capite ad calcem, and therefore the firft 
on which pur enquiries will be beftowed, is the following head of 
Errhines. 

E R R H I N A. 

Errhines are medicines applied to the inner membrane of the 
nofe, producing a difcharge of mucus, accompanied with a ftimu- 
lus, and commonly fternutatory. With regard to their effects in 
medicine, in the firft place it is a general rule, that difeafes to be 

cured 
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cured by Evacuants, are more effectually cured by thefe being ap- 
plied to the part affected. There are, indeed, cafes where the 

evacuation mull be great, and fuch direct application cannot be 
made, and in fuch cafes where we intend to alter the distribution of 

the fluids in the fyStenr; but thefe are the only exceptions. Upon 
this is the foundation of the virtue of Errhines. They are adapt- 
ed to difeafes of the head, acting partly by the fneezing, that ge- 
neral convulfive motion they produce, and partly by evacuation. 
Since obfervations have been accurate, Errhines have not been 
much ufed ; and where they are . ufeful, is difficult to determine. 
They are certainly proper in rheumatic affections in the head, in 
which evacuations of any kind are neceuary. I have known in- 
stances of not only temporary relief procured from them in fuch 
cafes, but even the rheumatic diathefis being removed. I have 
known perfons, unaccuitomed to Tobacco, on the firft beginning to 
fnuff, relieved, and even cured of the tooth-ach, and other rheuma- 
tic affections, to which they were fubject. In all rheumatic head- 
achs, they are ufeful ; and, analogous to thefe rheumatic affections, 
in all neighbouring inflammations of the chronic kind, as inflam- 
mations of the eyes frequently are. I fee practitioners cautioning 
againft Errhines, as producing congestions in the veffels of the 
head. If the difeafe be recent, certainly we ought not to ufe them; 
but -when it has continued for fome time, I have feen a cure from 
Errhines. Many difeafes are of this inflammatory nature, which 
we do not imagine to be fo, as the opacity of the Cornea, which is 
frequently founded in inflammation, though there be no feeming 
rednefs, and alfo in a beginning cataract. In thefe, Errhines of the 

Strongelt kind may be ufed. At different times, Errhines have 
been employed in all difeafes of the head, though with what Safety 
or limitation I cannot fay. 

Thefe are the general virtues of Errhines. The virtues of par- 
ticular ones cannot well be fixed. I believe our lift might have 
been more general, as there is no fufpicion of a fpecific virtue. 
Many poffibjy are omitted, mentioned by both Materia Medica 

writers 
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writers and Phyficians, as the Li Hum con v allium, Benzoin and its 
flowers, to which Sal Succini, an analogous fubftance, might be 

added, and the Vitriolum album. Thofe mentioned in our Cata- 
logue are divided into two claffes, the Vegetable and Foflile, and I 

propofed alfo adivifion into th&Mitiora and Acriora. I have endea- 
voured to range them in the order of their power. The juices of the 
Beet being fweet, are fternutatory, in confequence of the fugar 
they contain, which itfelf is an Errhine. Among the Acriora, 
Euphorbium mould have been placed lower. Among the Errhine* 
none is more famous than Turpeth mineral. In difeafes of the 

eyes it has beer, much commended in general j but it mufl be 

obferved, that this and other Acrids are not only apt to produce 
violent Inflammation and dangerous Hemorrhage in the membrane 
of the nofe itfelf, but alfo in the neighbouring parts. I have feen 
a few drops of the Iris noftras, or Iris palujlris lutea, occafion a 
violent fneezing and difcharge of mucus with blood, fwelling of 
the whole head and neck, and, perhaps from fome neglect of the 

patient in keeping himfelf warm, indurations of the cheeks, &c. 

only yielding to repeated bleedings, but curing, however, the 
patient of the tooth-ach, and difeafe for which it was applied. 
Even where it was given in a llighter dofe, often a great rheumatic 
affection was caught during the ufe of it. I mention all this, to 
give a caution that cold got during the ufe of thefe remedies is 
often worfe than the difeafe they were intended to cure. 

The only two I have known employed with fafety and advantage, 
are Tobacco and Afarum. The firft is only ufeful when we begin 
the practice. Afarum is recommended as keeping up a longer flow 
of mucus than any other. Thofe who favour it, fay it is neceffary 
it mould produce a mucus with ftreaks of blood. Given at the 
interval of two days between each dofe it has cured a violent 
chronic inflammation of the eyes. 
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SIALAGOGA. 

Thefe arc common Stimulants, and often the fame as theErrhines, 
They are divided into two kinds, the Vegetable and Foffil. 

The Vegetable are only fialagogue as externally applied, and their 
effects may be underftood from what we have faid of Errhines. 

The Foffil act in confequence of being introduced into the mafs 
af blood- Of the Hydrargyria we muft take a particular notice. 

♦MERCURY. 

Upon this head we fhall firil confider the operation of. Mercury 
in general ; and here the firft queiHon that occurs, is, whether it 
operates on the fluids or folids ,• as diflblving the former, or as a 

itimulant to the latter, exciting the refpeclive fecretions of thofc 

to which it is applied ? 



4 

* The following account of Mercury is added from the Author's works on Che- 
mifby, and though not fo compleat as might be wifhed, may ferve to explain the fub- 
jeft more fully. 

This is a fubjeS that has been of all the moft laboured in Chemiftry, and moft 
frequently employed in Medicine* 

I ftall here endeavour to frew its rariety of preparation:, and eftablifh their relation 
in regard to each- 

x. The firnVquefBon that antes is, Whether Mercury h active in its crude {rate, as 

is not (in that) acfed on by the vegetable acid ? This, however, is fomewhat 
doubted 5 but feme fpeak much of its efficacy, and Dover gave it in a variety of 
difeafes ; and when this is the cafe, a medicine will frequently reap that honour 
which is only due to nature. It certainly may be converted into an active ftate, by 
a final! degree of trituration. Nay, even the agitation of the fteadieft buildings, 
when fianding in a phial, will induce a black powder on its furface, and, probably, 
tke agitation in the flomach may anfwer the fame intention. 

2. It is rendered active by being turned into vapour, and is then indued with- a 
fcdatjre power, and can induce palfies of various kinds ; hence Gilders are particu*- 
larly fubjeS to it. fide De Haen. When ufed in venereal cafes, it brings on a fali- 
vation. Why ihould its efleeTs in thefe two cafes be fo different ? But this afiion, 
in a ftate of fume, is not peculiar to Mercury, but common to other metals in ibme 
degree } but its operation can never be conducted with accuracy. 

3- ^ 
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The firft is the common fuppofition. That opinion, in the nrffc 
place, has been fupported by- arguments a priori. 1. It has been 
{aid, that it atts from its fpecific. gravity, its great momentum 
in the mafs of blood breaking down its texture. But to me this 



3, It is rendered active when calcined, whether by itfelf, or with gold. It is by 
this means, probably, only more capable of being acted on by the vegetable acid, and 
confequently by the acid In the rtomach. 

4, It is peculiar to Mercury to be rendered active by trituration* It can be thus 
converted into a black powder, manifeftly active to the human body. This tritura- 
tion goes on flowly in glafs veffels when per fe, but may be expeded by the addition 
of rough bodies, or even of fluids j and when a fmall portion is thus converted into * 

" black powder, it gives the whole that appearance j however, upon warning it, it will 
eafily feparate from the crude. 

Keyfer, a celebrated empiric in France, has found a way of converting it into this 
ftate more effectually, by triturating it with water, which wafbes out the powder as 
it forms, and hence arifes its peculiar efficacy. In this ftate it is foluble In the vege- 
table acid, for which reafon he adds a quantity of that acid, which affifts in fepa- 
rating the pure powder. 

Other fubftances have been ufed to affift the trituration. Honey is much preferable 
to either the balfams, or gums, of which laft I have feen pills made of fo ftiff a con- 
fidence, as to pafs through the body undiflblved, and unaltered. 

This objection is applicable to gum ammoniac Itkewife, unlefs at the fame time an 
equal quantity of foap is added, which gives it confiftence and folubllity. 

They have alfo given it with refin of guiacum, but this is ftill worfe than the fore- 
going, as being more difficultly triturated, and lefs foluble. 

In making the trituration we are very apt to be deceived, by thinking it fufficient 
when no globules appear to the microfcope, for after an interraiffion of the triture, 
globules will appear that did not before j we fliould return to it at intervals, and con- 
tinue it till it is almoft foluble in water. 

From this difference of triture, very different effects will arife in the fame medi- 
cine. I have thus feen feven grains produce the fame effect with jjiij. of a worfe 
prepared medicine. Oils of any kind likewife, as fuet, &c. may be joined, when 
we ufe it externally. * Some of the Balfams would extinguifh it better, as Balf. 
Terebinth. Liquid Storax, or Balf, of Sulphur, but their erofion of the ftin renders 

them ufelefs. 

Here the fame cautions are neceflary, with regard to triture, and the efficacy of. the 
ointment will be proportionable, 

LI la Jt 
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is not at all fatisfyiogj for, firft, it is proved by Chemiftry, 
that mechanical force never divides Mixts, but only Aggre- 
gates. Our venels, indeed, whole action may be fuppofed me- 
chanical, Teem to have fome fuch power; but then this is from 



It is likewife triturated with tefhceous and dry powders, and thus forms the 
Jkicrt. alaxli-zstus. It \st\vus tendsici cap^Wc of Wing a&Yve, but as its action de- 
pcn.Is on the 2cid of the flomach, and as the teflaceous powders would deftroy that 



actin. 



Sugar 

divifion. 



Triturated with fulphur it becomes an inert fubftance, as being capable of refifting 
the vegetable acid. 

This I could determine a priori, whether it was in the form of jEthiops Mineral, 
or native, or factitious Cinnabar. Some fay thefe are active, but I never could find 
them to have any effect. I have feen the -£tbiops Mineral given in as large quanti- 
ties as the ftomach could bear, when the Sulphur only exerted its laxative effects. 

Mercury may be united with fulphur in three ways ; firft, by trituration ; fecondly, 
by fufion ; thirdly, by fublimation j of which the laft is the worft, becaufe the clofer 
the connection the lefc aSrve, 

5. We are now come to its faline ftate. There are fome of its combinations with 
faline fubftaoces that are not foluble in water. This, perhaps, may be thought an 
objection to the term, but we fhall wave this, and call every combination with acids 
faline. Here the alkalies are entirely out of the queftion, as it entirely rejects any 
union with them, and as the leafr. of their prefence entirely deftroys the gilding pro- 
cess ; the fame, too, with regard to neutrals. 

Its onion with the Foflil Acids has always been known, and to thefe I have added 
the Vegetable. I fliall fpeak of it as combined with thefe in its crude, calcined, or 
triturated ftate. 

The calcination and trituration of Mercury is a curious problem, and what other 
metals are not fubjed to. 

In trituration, Are the particles that conftituled its crude nature feparated I Or 
does it admit of any addition under it ? I fhould be rather of the latter opinions but 
what this addition is, whether of fome matter univerfally duTufed, I know not. We 

may next confider it, as it is diverfified by the acids. 

Turpeth Mineral may be made in two ways j firft, by adding the Mercury to the 

Vitriolic Acid, when at the boiling heat, and thus obtaining a matter that has the 

appearance of a white calx, which 3 on being waihed in pure water* is converted into 

a yellow powder* 

This, 
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encreafing the cohefion, but not altering the mixture. 2. Suppofing 

fuch efFed could take place from mere mechanical force, that here 
is not fufficient ; for any .body reduced to fo great tenuity as to fwim 

in a fluid, will have, in proportion to its greater tenuity, the ratio of its 



This change of colour is a curious problem. Secondly, it may be made by dif- 
folvuigthe Mercury in the Nitrous Acid, and then adding the Vitriolic, and then by 
wading it we get the Turpeth. 

This is the moft eafy procefs, but it is the moft acrid preparation, bccaufc there 
is a quantity of the Acid adhering, but by repeated affufions, with the affiftance of 
heat, it may be made nearly the fame. 

Mercury is next combined with the Nitrous Acid. Thefe preparations have been but 
little employed in medicine, and have rather been ufed as the foundations of others. 

It is likewife combined with the Muriatic Acid, and this cither by precipitation 
or calcination, and accordingly forms either the Mercurius fublimatus corrofivus, 
or the Mercurius precipitatus albus of Boerhaave. 

The Marine Acid does not unite with it in a fluid form, and muft therefore be 
ufed either as combined with metals, or with neutral faks j for this purpofe common. 
fait is added to Mercury diflblved in the Nitrous Acid. 

A certain rule to judge of its acrimony, is from its folubility in water, for the 
greater quantity the water will take up, the more fait adheres to it, andconfequentiy 
the more acrid is the preparation. 

The method of precipitation from the menftruum, when it is in the form of a Calx 
Mercurii, is much eafier ; but there is an objection, that the Acid is in too great quan- 
tity, and the preparation is not eafily brought into a cryftalHne form. We have 
found a way, however, of managing this, by fufpending it in Nitrous Ammoniac, and 
then adding common fait. "AH the other preparations of Mercury depend on their 
being rendered more mild, or more acrid. 

They are rendered milder, firft, by the abftra&ion ef the Acid ; or, fecondly, by 
the addition of Mercury. 

1, By the abftracTion of the Acid. Some have doubted if Mercury is rendered more 
powerful, by being added to Acids ; but I think none who are converfant in practice 
can deny it. The degree of trituration certainly variei, its efficacy, but one-eighth of 
a grain of corrofive Mercury is a dofe. 

Onemethod of abftracYing the Acid is by calcination, as in the Red Precipitate. The 
foreign Precipitates are thought to be better than thofe made at home. The London 
College has, therefore, given particular directions, nay, more than neceffary, as I 
think i for the whole difference between the foreign and domeftic feems to depend 
on the degree of calcination, which is fometimes carried too far, fo as to fublime too 
much of the Acid. 

Another 
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iuperficies to the quantity of matter fo increafed, as not to be able to 
overcome the refiftance. Thus the moft ponderous gold can be fo mi- 
nutely divided as not to be able to overcome the cohefion of water or 

fpirit of wine, but to be fufpended in them j fo that much lefs can 



Another method is by attraction of the Acid. This is of two kinds, firft, when the 
acid is attracted only ; and, fecondly, where the Mercury is precipitated. An in- 
fiance of the "nrft is the Pukns Primipts. FideLcvns. The water here di'ffolves that part 
which has the Iargeft proportion of acid, and leaves the lefs foluble, and confequently 
Jefc acrid behind. Water applied to any of the faline Calces will thus abftra& the 

more a&rrc part. 

Ardent Spirit, in many inftances, abftracb the Acid from metallic fubftances 
pretty entirely. I think I have feen Corrofive Sublimate rendered inactive by this 
means. It may Hkewife, when dilute, ad like the water, in abstracting the mod 
acrid part. This Is the foundation of the Mcratrius Ccrall'tnus and Panacea Mercurii. 

Camphor unites with Acids in the Iargeft quantity of any other fubftance. It tritu~ 

rates eafily with, and has been added to the Turpeth Mineral, (Fide Ed'tn. Med, 
'BJfejsi) and I hare often ufed it with fuccefs before our late improvements. 

Mercury is rendered milder by attra&ion and precipitation. The Mtratr. prtcip. 
Fvfcus JFerizii is Mercury difiblved in the Nitrous Acid, and precipitated by a fixed 
alkaline Salt ; this gave a mild preparation, but its unfeemly colour was the chief 
objection. To obviate this the Muriatic Acid was ufed, which gives us the Merc. 

predphatw thins of the former Edinburgh Difpenfatory ; but it has been but little 

ufed in our fhops, though it might be an ufeful medicine, and anfwer pretty nigh the 

fame intentions with Calomel 

The Muriatic Acid has been ufed in conjunSion with Copper, fo that the Mer- 
cury was precipitated in a green powder. Different accounts have been given of this, 
fome approving, others difapproving of it; but it feems to act. uncertainly, and with 
violence. I fcould think that from this combination of copper we might receive ad- 
vantages in external applications. 

The Mtratr. fredpit. albus of the London Difpenfatory is made both with fixed 
and volatile Alkali j the colour depends on the proportion of the volatile Alkali. 

Another way by which mercurial preparations are render milder, is by a frefh 
quantity of Mercury. This is effected in the procefs for Calomel, where a frefli 
quantity of Mercury is added to a portion of Corrofive Sublimate. The union of 
thefe is firft made by trituration, and it then is more intimately effected by repeated 

fublimations. 

' Sublimation to the fecond or third time may produce the intention, but to carry it 
farther will only feparate the Mercury. 

The 
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Mercury be-ilippofcd to alter the cohefion of our blood. $. Sup- 
pofing^the force of Mercury capable to break down our blood, the 
quantity, eve a the greateft we can fuppofe to be introduced, will 
not nave the effect, fo that every thing faid on the mechanical action 
of Mercury on the Fluids is without foundation. 
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The only true ftandard of a fufficient fublimation is to examine its fpecific gravity 
in ardent fpirits, and fo determine their comparative mildnefs. Two fdblimations, 
after a fufficient previous triturc, generally are fufficient. 

The metal may have the acid adhering to it in any proportion, but the acid fcems 
to have a point of faturation with regard to the metal, and when this propdrtion is 
fuited, neither water nor alcohol will have any effect on it. But thus endeavouring 
to render the corrofive mild, we bring it to a Mercurius dulcis, and this equally welt, 
either by abft railing the Acid, or by adding Mercury. 

Mercurial Preparations rendered acrtd, or kept fa. 

Thefe are rendered more acrid by rediiTolving the Precipitates. When Mercury. 
is precipitated from any of the foffil acids by alkalis, it is foluble in the vegetable 
acid. I have precipitated Mercury from the nitrous acid, by means of fixed alkalies, 
and again diflblved it in the muriatic, and from thence obtained it in cryfrals. This 
is a pretty accurate preparation 5 one grain of this 1 diflblved in an ounce of water, 
and gave twenty drops of it for a dofe, fo that fuppofing this grain contained one 
third of Mercury, which feems to be the cafe, this one third diflblved in an ounce 
of water, or four hundred and eighty drops, thefe twenty drops could only contain 
— of one-third of a grain of Mercury. This fhews the great addition of power that 
Mercury acquires by being joined to Acids. This is the Mercurius folutus, as I have 
called it. 

By Sufpenficn with Sal Ammoniac. 

1 ufed formerly to fay, that the combination with the muriatic Acid was more cor- 
rofive than that with the nitrous or vitriolic, but I have found the nitrous fqual to- 
either of the others ; but when diflblved in water or alcohol, a portion of the -acid- 
is abftracted, fo that the Mercury falls to the bottom in form of a powder j hence, 
arofe the difference of its efficacy, and the dangerous inaccuracy attending it j for 
whether diflblved in water or brandy, the ftrength of the folution will be widely dif- 
ferent at different times, and every day frefh Mercury will be fubfiding. For thefe - 
feafons it was that 1 firft thought of the preparation juft mentioned. Sal Ammoniac . 
lenders the metallic Salt more capable of being taken in greater proportions, as. it . 
increafes the fufpen Ability of water to twenty times its natural power. The Sal 
Ammoniac not only enables us to give it in a fmaller dofe, but by continually Ap- 
pending the Mercury it renders that dofe always accurate. All thefe preparations 

differ only in being mild or acrid. 

Of 
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Secondly. Thofe who alledge that Mercury ads on the Fluids, 
alledge it acls by a feptlc power. The proofs brought are, the 
remarkable factor of the faliva, the tumid flaccid gums, and the 
blood ready to ftow out from them. Thefe arguments feem very 

Ipeciou?. Again, lay they, experience {hews that Mercury is 
hurtful in the Scurvy. With refpeft to its effe&s in the Scurvy, 
that may depend on its irritation and ftimulus, and all other ftimu- 

lantshave the fame effect in aggravating Scurvy. As to the factor of 



Of the Acihn of Mercury. 

I imagine that Mercury acb only as a ftimulus on the fenfible and irritable parts of 

the folids. It hzs been long thought to have acted on the fluids by diflblving them i 

bur fuppofing it fhouid do fo, there are undoubted proofs, too, of its acting on the 

folids. Thus it ads as an emetic and purgative, as a ftimulant to the whole vafcular 

iyftem, as a diaphoretic and diuretic. Had it acted on the fluids only, every fecre- 

tion would have been increafed equal with the falivary. It never produces any effects 

on the fecretions, till it has arrived in form and fubftance at the fecretories. Thus 
we fee it produces a flight inflammation, and increafed difcharge at the falivary glands. 

In the height of a fclivation, where the inflammation runs fo high as to render 

bleeding neceilary, an inflammatory craft was found upon the blood, a circumftance 
very inconiiftent with the fuppofed difiolution. 

We ihall, however, advance, on the other hand, themoft favourable fact, in fup- 
port of its acting on the fluids. It is found grcady to aggravate the fcurvy, where 
the blood is found to be alkalefcent, and difpofed to fluidity ; and that the firft iymp- 
toms of a fcurvy are fimilar to thofe of an incipient falivarion, i. e, a putrid laxity of 
the gums, tendency to bleed on the fligbteft; injuries, and a fetid breath. So far I 
allow. But I imagine it has only thefe effects when accumulated in large quantities 
in the klivaiy glands, and that it does not produce the fame effects in other pats of 
the body. By this particular accumulation in the falivary glands, it ftimulates them, 
and caufes a greater flow through their organs, but does not, by inducing a difiolution, 
occauon the blood to difcharge itfelf by this outlet The acrid preparations ftirau- 
late the ftomach, and, in confequencc of that, perhaps the whole fyftem by confent. 

The mild preparatiens never anfwer but when they run off by the faliva. This 
accounts for the fuppofirion, that falrvation was the only true application of it. If 
Mercury had acted on the venereal poifon as an antidote, it might have been expected 
to have performed the cure without any fenfible evacuations. Salivation was thought 
to be the only way of effecting it, but we now know that it may be done by. other 
Ways, and with left trouble. We have inftances of its being cured by the inteftinal 
difcharge ; but this is tedious and doubtful. The cure by urine or fweat muft chiefly 
be promoted by the more acrid preparations. But in fame people all mercurial prepa- 
rations 
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the faliva, poflibly it may have the power of producing that, but not of 
extending putrefaction over the fyftem. Butthe foetorcan be produced 
without Mercury, and there is no inftance of an increafed fecretion 
being kept up for any length of time, without the fame fymptoms oc- 
curring. This accounts for the other effects in the mouth, which 
arife evidently from ihe putrid faliva ,• for no one inftance is alledged 
of a fcorbutic putrefactive taint taking place in any other part of jthe 
iyftem. There is no alteration in the blood during a falivation, and 
its vifcidity appears then as ftrong as at any other time. Salivation 
is attended with an inflammation, and the blood mews an inflam- 
matory cruft, which, indeed, may be faid to be a fymptom of the 
Scurvy j but then, if we examine it, we find it denfer than it ap- 
pears in that difeafe. Again, after the operation of Mercury is " 
over, no taint appears in the blood, but, on the contrary, the per- 
fon is in better health than before, and gives marks of a firmer ftate 
of it. 

From what has been faid, I would conclude, though not certainly, 
that Mercury acts neither by its mechanic nor feptic powers. We 
have proved at leaft that it is not feptic in the mafs of blood; but if 
it be fo, only as collected in the fecretories. But though we mould 
allow Mercury in a confiderable quantity to have fomewhat of a 
feptic power, yet in the ordinary dofe in which we exhibit it, it can 
never have that effect. In the cafe of unction, that indeed may be 



rations have a particular tendency to the mouth j here we rauft- yield to the natural 
tendency, and differ the falivation to go on j but when it can be done otherwife, it 
is with lefs trouble to the patient, and lefs care and attention to the practitioner. 

N. B. There is one preparation of Mercury which I forgot to infert, viz. a third 
way of uniting it with the muriatic acid. SalAmmoniac is triturated with Mercury 
till the globules difappear ; this is put into a moift place, where it fuffers - a deltquef- 
cence, fome of the Mercury re-affumes its fluid form, the deliquefcent part is to be 
poured off, and the reft triturated with the liquefied Mercury till the whole is dif- 
folved. This < operation is founded on the ftronger attraction Mercury has to the 
muriatic Acid than the volatile Alkali has. t 

M m m denied i 
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denied j but we have many inftances of one-twentieth part of a 
grain of fbme preparations of it taken internally having the fame 
cSoGt as ibme ounces bv unction. 



All this will be farther confirmed by the arguments we can bring 
for the action of Mercury being as a ftimulant. All its effects may 
be explained from this fappofition. From its ftimulus in the 
ilomach it proves emetic; and carried into the inteftines, it is pur- 
gative from the fame quality ; into the blood, diuretic and diaphore- 
tic ; and, in fhort, like other evacuants, a very general ftimulus. Other 
arguments for its adion as a ftimulant are, that it never acts but in 
an acrid condition, difcoverable by its metallic cupreous ftate in the 
' mouth 5 that a Salivation can be excited by its" external application to 
the falivary glands ; that its effects are always accompanied with fome 
degree of fever and inflammation ; that its effects in ulcers are plainly 
derived from its ftimulant powers producing that degree of inflamma- 
tion necefiary to the being of good pus, and that it produces thefe 
effects much better by external application than internal exhibition. 
In proportion as thefe proofs of the ftimulant power of Mercury are 

convincing, they weaken all others that may be alledged for any 
other method of action. 

This reafoning is fomewhat connected with another queftion, viz. 
Why Mercury is more particularly and naturally determined to go. 
by the falivary glands ? The fact is certainly true, and more fo of 
this than of any other acrid acting by a common ftimulus. Thofe 
who talk of its mechanical power fay, that the more ponderous parts- 
of the blood keeping the axis of the canal, and the courfe of the 
blood, from the left ventricle to the head, being more in a ftrait 

line than in the defcending aorta, that therefore the more ponderous 
and folid parts will be determined thither. I would alledge that 

this hypothefis is not fupported by Anatomy ; for the aorta fuffers a 
curvature before it gives off the carotids, fo that the heavier mole- 
cular mult be reflected into this curvature, and confequently . the 

reasoning 
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re a foiling muft be groundlefs which is built on "the contrary fuppo- 
fition. Another fuppofition is, that Mercury breaks down the 
blood to the fize which fits it for paffing off by the falivdry glands ; 

but this is very difficult to fuppofe, and entirely hypothetical: Much 

rather may we fay, that Mercury -goes chiefly to the glands^ from a 
certain attraction to the liquor of the frtUvdry glands, in the fame 
manner as neutrals, by an alliance to the watery -parts -of the blood» 
are concentrated in the kidneys. The nature of the faliva and of many 
other of the fecreted fluids is not known, I would alledge Fbrdyce's 
experiments, that it comes nearer to the mucus than has been 
imagined. This uncertainty with regard to the faliva, prevents my 
endeavouring to go farther to give the reafon why Mercury is 
particularly related to that liquor. Upon the whole, Mercury 
appears a very univerfal Stimulant, and general Evacuant, being 
emetic, cathartic, diaphoretic, diuretic, and fahvatdry, and accord- 
ingly we find it one of the moft univerfal aperients and deobftruents 
with which we are yet acquainted. 

Thus much we have thought proper to fay with regard to the 
general operation of Mercury. We mail now proceed to talk of the 
preparations of Mercury, as in thefe.the effects are diverfified. 

PREPARATIONS of MERCURY. 

With regard to the ufe of the preparations in practice, Crude 
Mercury, and the combination in Cinnabar and JEthiops miner alts, 
to which may be added the JEthiops antimonialis, in fo far as it 

contains Mercury, can only by accident, or indirectly, prove medicines. 
All the others are not only active but powerful ,* the only diftinction, 
however, feefhing to be, that of being more or lefs acrid. How to 
determine their difference in that refpect is not eafy. It is commonly 
fuppofed that Mercury, triturated with Turpentine and Honey, is, 
one of the mildeft preparations, and that every addition, as well 
that by acid, as the fire, gives additional acrimony. The preparations 
by triture are very apt to be imperfect, and I maintain they are more 

M m m 2 active 
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adive as longer triture is beflowed. Hence I fhould imagine, 
that if Mercury in this way were properly divided, the preparation 
might prove equally acrid with the precipitate ferfe. As prepared 
in the fhops, the ftrength of this medicine is very imperfect, and 
uncertain. Generally no. other teft is fought of the preparation's 
accuracy, but the blacknefs and difappearance of the particles. 

Although they difappear at prefenr, upon {landing they very 
frequently are collected, and re-afTume their form, and therefore, 
after having obtained the foregoing tefls, we fhould let the ointment 
Hand for a day, and ufe the affiitance of a glafs, to fee if any 
collected globules can be difcovered. 



Mercury united with the Vegetable Acid, as in Keyfer's Drapes, 
fhould be one of the mildeft preparations. The preparations of 

Mercury with the nitrous Acid are milder than thofe with the 
vitriolic, and thefe again lefs acrid than the muriatic preparations, 

AD thefe differ in their operation as that is extenfive or partial. 
Taken into the ftomach, they {how their effects by producing fick- 

nefs and pain, and fbmetimes go the length of vomiting. This 
leaves fbmc doubt of the fpecific fKmulus of Mercury, which, id 
opposition to Antimony, will often fooner inflame the rtomach than 
prove emetic. Whenever Mercury is to . be ufed in that inten- 
tion, it muft be given in a large dofe. I do not know wh other it 

is by accident, or defign, that Turbith Mineral has been here 
commonly employed. Given in the dofe of half a grain, it acts on 
the fyftem in general; but in a larger dofe, viz. gr. viij, it is 
faid to prove emetic In lefs quantity it excites infufferable 
pain, and muft be given Co as to operate directly. This Turbith 
Mineral is found to have effects different from any other of the 
preparations. Thefe will be known from what we fhall afterwards 
fay on Emetics in general. It is found to refolve fwelled tefticles, 
when Mercury in other forms has failed : It alfo falivates longer 
than many other of its preparations 3 but this is not peculiar to it.. 

In 
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In the inteftines, the ftimulus of the mercurial preparations is 
exerted with greater effect, but ftill it is confined to the part, and 
Mercury acting in this manner is carried off without any farther 
effects on the fyftem. Mercurial purgatives are feldom employed 
alone, but in conjunction with other purgative medicines, although 
I have known fmall dofes of Calomel employed with advantage. 
When we purge, we commonly think we are operating on the 
common fewer of the fyftem ; but little advantage is to be found 
from Mercury employed in this way, as its virtues depend chiefly 
on its operation on the body in general. As a purgative, the moft 
infoluble preparation of Mercury is the beft, and therefore Calomel 
is ufed,- but when ufed in this way we are difappointed if wc 
expect it fhould exert the other virtues of Mercury. 

The great effects of Mercury feem to be exerted when it is car- 
ried into the mafs of blood, and is united in the excretories. A 
diffufible preparation of it is ncceffary for this purpofe, and advan- 
tages arife from the different determinations. Mercury feems to 
change the whole mafs of blood : This it does in three ways, by 
Purging, Sweating, and Salivation. 

Purging is one of the floweft means. There may be another 
way than the common 1 of making Mercury exert this action, viz, 
by introducing it into the blood, and then determining it to the in- 
teftines. Purging is never excited by any means without fpafms of 
the inteftines, which, when the operation is continued, are apt to 
end in durable fpafm and inflammation. Thefe are attended with 
very dangerous confequences^ and neither does the method of purg- 
ing by unction anfwer much better, (altho' perhaps more effectual,) be- 
caufe it is attended with very great pain. The method of Douglas 
is, on this account* now neglected. He followed, in this method, 
DefTauL. Sweating is the eafieft operation of Mercury that I know, 
but the difficulty here Res in preventing any of the others from 

taking place. 
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As this of Sweating is fodiflfufe an operation, Phyficians have been 
led to employ Salivation, which, .however, is attended with many 
inconveniencies, as inflammation often to a dangerous degree; and it 
is the univerfal confent of Practitioners, that they employ only Sali- 
vation becaufe no other means can be ufed. If then means be found 
of exciting copioufly, and keeping up a Sweat, it mould be universally 
practifed. We have now learned that^he moft acrid preparations of 
Mercury are moft apt to have this effect, becaufe they will more 
readily produce that encreafe of circulation, on which the encreafe 
of this excretion depends. Here the Acrid muft be given in fmaller 

quantity than will make it run to the falivary glands. In a great 
dofe, indeed, thefe preparations are apt to inflame the ftomach, and 
if they go to the falivary glands are more troublefome than others * 
but where this can be prevented their operation is much more 
cafy. 

In order to avoid the inconveniencies anting from Salivation, raifed 
by the acrid preparations, the milder ones fhould be chofen, and flowly 
introduced, and that by way of unction. One of the inconveniencies of a 
Salivation is, that when Mercury is going off by the falivary glands* 
there are certain means which drive it to the inteftines. This mufl be 
guarded againft; but in a medicine introduced by the mouth there 
is more danger of this happening, especially as we intend it mould 
be mild, and confequently Jefs foluble ; whereas hy unction it can 
be given flowly without that effect ; and for the method of exhibition* 
Aftruc's directions are the beft. All thefe various preparations vary 
according to regimen. 

I mould now proceed to the particular difeafes in which Mercury 
is ufeful ; but as its action is never Specific, and only as an evacuant 
in general, I (hall decline this at prefent. It is certainly one of the 
moft universal Deobftruents and Aperients yet known. Some 
others may be adapted to particular cafes, but none is of fach ex- 
tenfive application. 

EXPEC- 
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EXPECTORANTIA. 

A 

Expectorants have been much talked of, but little underftood. The 
difcharge by the lungs feems to have fomewhat in common with urine 
and perfpiration, but of this I (hall not fpeak pofuively. By Expefio- 
rantia here, we have only in view fuch medicines as promote the 
fecretion of mucus in the lungs. To talk of thefe is difficult. I 

have fet down a long lift \ but, after attending a thoufand times to 
their- operation, I am not able to fay whether the effett produced 
depended upon the medicine, or nature. This {hews the uncer- 
tainty, not only of medicines afting on the fluids, but of fuch as 
are thence depofited on the excretories, they being liable to fo 
manychanges in the prima via, &c. before they get thither. Ex- 
pectorants have been fuppofed attenuant. The difficulties regarding, 
fuch a power have been formerly mentioned. This fuppofition 
has been of bad confequence in practice; having led us to employ a 
great number of acrid medicines in' this intention. On- this head 
Dr. Boerhaave has been • extremely ufeful. : In his Chcmiftry he 
very properly cautions us againft the ufe of medicines of an acrid 
kind, in difeafes of the bread. In fo far as our Expectorants are 

attenuant, they act only as ftimulating. the excretories. Poflibly 
another adtion- of them' may* occur,' vm that of antifpafmodic. 
Some medicines are diaphoretic from this quality, and hence I» 

imagine Ajfa fat id a acts as expectorant rather from its antifpaf- 
modic virtue, by which it removes the obftfuction of mucus. 

The four firft plants in the Catalogue were mentioned.among the- 
Verticillatce* They all contain an eflen tial oil, acrid and inflam- 
matory. Their virtues, as Expectorants, are not well eftablifhed 
by experience, and I imagine that," from their inflammatory nature,. 
their ufe fhould.be- considered as dangerous. Of three of them>; 
vizi the Heder a <tdrrejl?'is f ffyjbpus, and .Fidegium, I never faw-the 
expectorant effe ft. The > virtue of. Marrubium is perhaps greater^ 

but then it is more acrid than any of the three mentioned, and I 

have 
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have never feen it tried. Analogy, and its fenfible qualities, arc 



againil it. 



ENULA CAMPANA 



This is much fpoken of. I can fay nothing concerning it from 
my own experience. It contains an acrid eflcntial oil, and fo is 
equally fulpicious with the laft. It is, however, to be obferved, 
that in diftiUation it gives out an oil refembling Camphire, and a 
volatile lalt, which fhould lead to obferve its medical properties. 

Elecampane is faid alfo to be laxative, and to aft on the kidneys. 
I fhould have obferved, that Diuretics often prove pectoral. Per- 
haps we might invert the obfervation, and fay, that, as pectoral, 
medicines may be diuretic. On this foundation, probably, a dia- 
phoretic power has been attributed to the Elecampane. It has 
likewife been recommended as emmenagogue, but this virtue is 
liable to the fame doubts as that of other medicines operating 
through the mafs of blood. Upon the whole, from this general 
method of talking, no application can be made to particular difeafes. 

The next three, Iris Florentine Nicotiana, and Scilla, are all 

emetic and purgative, only pectoral in confequence of a common 
and univerikl fHmuIus, and in fo far as by any means their other 
qualities are taken off. 

IRIS FLORENTINE 

in its recent ftate, is very acrid, but lofes that acrimony by drying, 
when, if it has any virtue at all, it is that of expectorant. 



NICOTIANA, 



under a 
deferve 



qualities 



SCIL- 
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is an univerfal ftimulant and remarkably acrid (ubflatlee/ It Sets 
as an Emetic, and in that intention is frequently employed, whe- 
ther with any particular advantage I- cannot- determine* It is alfb 
purgative,- with a hydragogue effeft. Among Haller's DhTertations* 
there- are two upon Squills, where its confiderable effect in hydros 
pic cafes is obfetved, and that large dofes of it have proved a cure; 
but in fuch cafe it is merely on the footing of the common hydropic 

purgatives. Carried into the blood, the Squill is diuretic ; but in 
that view it oftener difappoints than anfwers our intention. Its 
peroral effects, though much cried up, as well as its diuretic, arc 
very liable to deceive us j and it is very difficult to introduce the 
medicine fo far. The only chance we have of fucceeding, is 'this* 
ws. the diffipation of the more volatile parts, by which means we 
prevent the immediate action in the ftomach, and have a better 
chance of introducing our medicine, in greater quantity, into the 
mafs of blood. Hence almoft always they fhould be ufed dry. 
This drying, however, mould have bounds, which cannot be well 

fixed by a Phyfician. If Squills be dried in tunicles, it does not 
anfwer, and therefore it is very proper to cut it tranfverfely j for 
other wife the drying is prevented, by the membrane covering the 
tunicles. When we want to extract the Squill by vinegar, in 
order to mitigate its tafte, or whenever we are to infuie it in wine, 
or water, it fhould always be in a dry ftatej' and this is a general 
rule with regard to all plants; for their common juices hinder the 
application of any menftruum. Hence the London Acetum fcilli- 
ticum is preferable to the Edinburgh. Oxymel fct'f/ittcum, with all 
the other Mellita, mould be rejected from the Difpenfatory. W6 

have induftrioufly chofen frem Squills in, the Pihtla fcillitica. 
Thefe Squills fuffer a change by drying, fo that their dofe is very 
uncertain, and they become infoluble •, wherefore, in this prepay 
ration alfo, the dry Squills fhould be employed. 

N n a T It S- 
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T'USSILAGO. 



The 



fame virtues with the TuJ/ilago. Petqfites is more acrid ,• whether 
or not it is a better medicine, I cannot fay. Both have been famous 
for pectoral virtues. I (hould have rejected the Tujjtlago, though 
fupported by this reputation, had it not been for its ule in the Scro- 
fhuku Dr. Fuller recommends it in his Medicina gymnaftica, and 

mentions core from it ; and on frequent exhibition, I have found it 
of advantage. How it ads I do not know, as I do not know ex- 
actly the nature of the difcafe. From experience, I have great rea- 
fon to believe Dr. Fuller in the right, and that Tuffilago will fuc- 
ceed where fait water has failed. I ufed it in different fhapes. I 
employed the recent juice in the quantity of 5ij. or ?iij. $ day, and 
when the juice could not be procured, I ufed, like Fuller, the dry. 
herb in decoction, and I believe with greater advantage. I find the 
difeafe ofteneft in the fpring, at which time the fre(h herb is not in 
fo perfect a flate as it may attain, and therefore I believe the de- 
will be found the moft convenient, as well as effectual 
method of exhibition. Many remedies are recommended in the 
Scropbula, and experiments ought to be made with them, in order 
to difcovcr the nature of the difeafe. Cynoghjfum has been recom- 
mended in the fame difeafe. I can fay nothing concerning it, but 
that it is intitled to a trial. 



-_ «.• _ 



BENZOIN, and STYRAX C A L A M I T A r 

are remarkable for a volatile acid fait, which each of them givei 
out in diftillation. How far this may be the foundation of their 
pectoral virtue, I cannot decide ; for with refpect to the F lores Ben- 
zointt that virtue is as doubtful as in other pectorals. From any 
dofc in which it has been exhibited, no effects have been feen, and 
I have given it in the dofe of 3j. and sfs. 

I take occafion hence to alledge, that Benzoin, in officinal prepa- 
rations, is of no other ufe, but as it gives an agreeable flavour. 

PIX 
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is properly an empyrcumatic oil of vegetables. 

SOAP. 

Twenty years ago the reputation of Soap was very great. Many 
inftances have been all edged of its effect in pectoral cafes, and I 
think I have obferved fome advantage from it. It has a better chance 
of fuccefs than many others, becaufe it may be given in confiderable 
quantity, which is yery fuddenly palled off by the kidneys, nay, 
even by the mucous glands; but this quality of it is probably only 
to be obtained by thofe who can take it in confiderable dofes. 

GENERAL TITLES. 

1. STIMULANTIA. 

Under this head, I have referred to the Umbellate, as Anife, &c. 
There is a foundation for their pectoral virtue, in fb far as they are 
generally diuretic. On the fame footing the Siliquofa are referred 
to, of whofe virtue there is undoubted evidence. We have formerly 
mentioned the ufe of thefe in hoarfenefs. Their ftimulus, though 
acrid, is not inflammatory, but from their great volatility, and its tran- 
fient effect, very difficult to be conveyed to the breaft, fo that we are 
very often difappointed of 'their effect. The beft method of obtain- 
ing it is to introduce them entire, when, in confequence of flower 
folution, they may be carried into the mafs of blood. As to the 
Alliacia, referred to at d, the fame method of exhibition is requu 
fite, in order to obtain their pectoral virtue, as in the Siliquofa ,• 
and we mall never fee Garlic diuretic, except when given entire. 
It is faid to be fo penetrating as even to prove pectoral applied 

to the foles of the feet. But this penetration through our porous 
fubftance is not to be depended on. 

2. ANTISPASMODIC A. 
Of thefe, as pectoral, I think I have as often experienced the 

good effects of Affa foetid a as any. Ammoniac is fuppofed peculiarly 

N n n 2 adapted j 
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adapted ; but ' to trie it is not fo antifpaimodic as the former, and 
more heating and inflammatory, 

3. DEMULCENTIA. 

At c, to which I have referred, feveral Sweets are mentioned. I 
vvas doubtful whether I ftiould confide r thefe as pectorals, as being 
demulcent, or in confequence of their faline Stimulating nature. I 
incline to the laft fuppofition, for Sugar Stimulates the nofe and ex- 
•cites Sneezing. Perhaps in hoarfenefs and catarrh their efFe&s are 
teally the fame as they are alledged to be. 



E M E T I C A. 

What Vomiting is, it is not neceflary for me to define ; and in 
what ft ate of the ftomach it confifts, I leave to Pathologists. With 
regard to this head, it would feem unneceSTary to mention the 
various effe&s of Vomiting ; but as I find the effe&s of particular 
Emetics are not to be understood without a knowledge of the effecls 
of Vomiting in general, and as I have little to fay on particular 

Emetics, I Shall enter a little upon that enquiry. Firft, then, as to 

the various effects of Vomiting, or a ftatq of the ftomach analogous 
to it/ 



W-.-.^'T:. --.._' - . . -■ .. M r t *>2& 



Il-^pm^mg e.va9afes : '&e contents of the ftomach ' JtfSf^! Itjs 

act l^^%fi^^fien'm|tis fully performed.' It is eafy to tee, that 

" various matters may be detained in the plica, or mucus, fo that fre- 

v quent ablution muft be required? : Many have got now into a me- 
thod of promoting few repetitions' in Vomiting, and giving fcttaU 
'ablutions; b\ft«l-* thjnk I can maintain, that by this method we 
•A&ppGint ourfelVWoTthe effeds (0 be obtained from a full evacua- 
rion.'-^Small quantities of a medicine may excite vomiting, but f '" 
they will "produce a full evacuation is very doubtful. 




4 « 
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2. Vomiting caufes a flow of liquors to the ftomach,. purges it^(if 
J may fo fay,) and cmulges its mucous glands; which operation 

feemi 
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feems not occaGoned by the flimulus, but produced in. the fame 

manner as in Senac's experiments. 

3, Vomiting not only emulges the mucous follicles of the fto- 
mach, and promotes a flow of gaftric liquor, but has the fame effect 
in the neighbouring glands, efpecially the pancreas and liver. 

4. While Vomiting continues, it not only inverts the periftaltic 
motion of the ftomach itfelf, but alfo of the inteftines, which pour 
out their mucus to be carried to the ftomach, and evacuated with its 
contents. This ferves to explain the throwing up of .bile, but is 

by no means the common caufe of it, for it is manifertly produced 
by fqueezing of the liver and gall bladder, a proof of which is, 
that it occurs at the end of the operation j which throwing up of 
bile is, not without reafon, thought a teft of a Vomit's perfect 
operation, and was the rule to flop, of a PhyGcian who employed 
Vomiting as a panacea. As fqueezing the liver and gall bladder, 
Vomiting may pum biliary ftones into the inteftines, and cure the 
jaundice 5 of which, however, I have frequently feen it a caufe, 
becaufe Vomiting, by the fame method of operation, might force 

the ftone into the duct. As inverting the periftaltic motion, Vomits 

they are probably more ufeful as purging ?tne utfeftmei, mt 
a greater flow of liquors into the inteflinal canal, which, if the 
Vomiting continues, are! ejected by the ftomach j a proof of which 
is, that t&e; feces are often, thrown up ; which again, by the bye, 
flHkt&Sbat the inteftines may be inverted in >th« whole track. If the 
Vomiti% ceafes, the encreafed fecretion is-tarried off by Qo6\#p 
that, at aW rate, the adherent foulnefs^i* Wafhed away. This alfb 
^plains antither point, viz. that, independent of being carried 
thirher, Emetics may be purgative, by fqueezing the track of via* 
teftines. ' " A '"'"'. .■ 



, Vomiting fque©2ids r and occafions a conftriction of the wftole 

minal ^vifcera, e/pj&cially the mefenteric glands, and'Bfconfe- 
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qcence pumps the whole lymphatic fyftem. On this account 
Vomiting .has. the power of encreaGng abforption, as alio from 
its evacuating property. Purges are, indeed, more frequent- 
ly employed in that intention, but Emetics anfwer equally well. 
There are feveral inftances of the waters of hydropic perfons eva- 
cuated By Vomiting, and I have had occafion to obferve fuch a 
cafe. 

* 

6 As Vomiting occaiions a conftri&ion, fqueezes and emulges 

the whole abdomen, fo I imagine it has the power of afiecling the 
kidneys. Emetics, indeed, commonly do fo, but this may be faid 
to be owing to the quantity of water drank along with them; but I 
think a great deal depends on the confent between the two organs; 
for as irritation of the kidney will produce Vomiting, fo, on the 
other hand, it is reafonable to think tmtt Vomiting may alfo act 
upon the kidney. Hence, Vomiting would feem ufeful in propelling 
ftones in the kidneys. This, indeed, is difficult to determine, and 
fomc have imagined they are always dangerous in nephritic cafes. 
Astomyfelf, I conieis I am afraid of them, but others ufe them 
with fuccefs and fafcty ; and thus much may be faid for the practice, 
that k feems to be an imitation of Nature, which often excites a 



Vomiting in the cafes mentioned, and probably for good purpofes. 
So much for the efitd of Vomiting in the abdomen. 



7. Thefc effe&s are, perh; 
thorax. I have obferved to 

toration was very doubtful : 



expec 
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miting than by any otter means. We may here 

1 of Vomiting is attended with obftruc- 
infpkation, as vomiting can only take place when the 
diaphragm is relaxed in exfpiration. The application of this will 
appear afterwards. 

8. Vomiting increaies the conftridtfon of the fauces, and forcibly 

emalges the whole of the mucus and falivary glands. I have fcen 

if 
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it have the effect of mafticatories, relieving rheumatic affettions of 

the head, tooth- ach, &c. ' 

By preventing inspiration, Vomiting prevents the regurgitation of 
the blood at the end of expiration. The accumulating of bl< 
produced by Vomiting is only momentary, and may be foon coun- 
terpoifed, as we ihall fee by confidering its advantageous effects 
on the fyftem in general. 



.•I* I 



tune 



intermitting 



2. If when Vomiting is over, the ftimulus continues, the circula- 
tion is encreafed, with a fulnefs and foftnefs of the pulfe, a determina- 
tion to the furface of the body, and fweatj this laft may be 
fuppofed to proceed from the encreafed circulation; but it may 
alfo from the confent of the ftomach and furface; and I think it is 
probable, that here, as in other cafes, an antifpafraodic virtue 
takes place with regard to the extreme veffels, which is illuftrated 
from this, that Emetics, combined with other Amifpafmodics, as 
Opium, encreafe the virtue ; fo that combined they become more 
powerful Diaphoretics than each when alone.. 

Thefe are the primary effects of Emetics. With regard' to the 
fecondary, it is impoffible to enumerate them all here.- ,They will 
eafily be deduced from their emptying the ftomach,. and encreafing 
fecretion and circulation, which may be a part of their antijpafmodic 
virtue, efpecially in the extremity of the veffels, as in the cafe of 
Fevers. On the confideration of thefe we muft not enter at prefent. 
I (hall only fay, that *s the animal oeconomy has numberlefs means 
of preventing difeafe, the Vomiting excited in the beginning of 
Fevers feems to be for good intention ; and. though it does not. always 
cure,, it may juftiy give indications.. 

* 

Afterr 
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After thus mentioning die operation of Emetics, With regard to 
their falutary effects, we (hall next mention the cafes where they 
are forbid. 

i. They are forbid in all cafes of firm and obftinate obftruftion, 
not to be overcome by the force of circulation. Hence in inveterate 
.Scinhofities, in Calculi firmly impacted in the biliary duels, Emetics 
fhould not fcem proper to be given ; but as we have mentioned the 
uncertainty of the rule in thefe cafes, it may poffibly be liable to the 
iame in others. Poffibly in Scirrhofity, Vomiting not only extends 
its effects to the gland, but to the veffels in the place of the 
obftructiGn. This doubt mould point out an enquiry into the 
ufe of Emetics in the cafe of fcirrhous vifcera. They have been 
known to be ufed with Mtty. There is one cafe, however, 
where caution ought certainly to be ufed with regard to them, viz. 
^when the parts are lax and tender. In Scurvy, where there is a 
laxity of the veffels, and in Cachexy, where there is the fame 
tenderaeis, Vomiting muff then be hurtful, and accordingly 
Phyficians obferve, that they are dangerous wherever there are 
ftagnating putrefactive humours. 

2. "Wherever there is an encreafed impetus already, we {hould 
judge a priori that Vomiting is hurtful ; but as it cannot be proved 
that it encreafes the inflammatory diathefis, Vomiting may happen 
to be employed with fafety. Dr. Robinfon gives inflan ces of 
inflammatory cafes where it was ufeful He feems, indeed, pre- 
judiced, and I have not tried its effects, but I have feen it employed 
in Peripneumony and Pleurify. Pleuritic pain was not encreafed 
by it, which feemed to depend on Vomiting flopping infpiration, 
in which thatincreafe is felt % but ftill in other cafes the Vomiting 
was hurtful, and much ambiguity occurs with regard to it, as I Have 
learned from the practice of the perfon whom 1 mentioned as ufing 
Emetics in every inftance. I mould not think in topical arTedtions 

that Vomiting without bleeding could be fafely preJfcribed/ "It is not 

ufed 
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ufed, as is agreed upon, in topical affections of the ftomach itfelf, 
or in topical affections of the neighbouring vifcera. 

3. In Haanorrhagy it is not certain whether it is falutary. 

Robinfon, in his Effay on Emetics, maintains there is no more 
ufeful remedy in Hemorrhage univerfally, and he gives examples 
of its good effects ; and I have feen confirmation of what he ad- 
vances. Practitioners have fpoke of giving Emetics in {pitting of 
blood. In the Infirmary I have exhibited them without bad 

effect, and perhaps it was for want of courage to continue them 
that they did not work a cure. There are certainly cafes where 

they may be ufeful ; and uterine Hemorrhage has been cured by 
the Jlibium ceratum when it vomited; and. I have employed Ipeca- 
cuan with the fame effects as well as Dr. Robinfon. In Dyfentery 
the goodeffe&s of Emetics are certainly confirmed, and they may be 
here in the fame manner. 

All this contradicts our theory. It may be (aid, that in the time 
of Vomiting a con (taction takes place over the whole body ,\ but 
Robinfon obferves, that the circulation is foon encreafed, which is 
certainly inconfiftent with the cure of Hemorrhagy. Robinfon is 
of opinion, that Vomiting acts in confequence of reftoring an equa- 
ble circulation. ' I imagine fomething elfe muft be taken in. In 
Hsmorhagy, as Dr. Hoffman obferves, a fpafmodic affection often 
takes place, and Vomiting may act by taking off that fpafm. This 

reafoning deferves at leaft confideration. 

4. Emetics are very dangerous in. congeftions of the head,. in- 
apoplexy, palfy, and in fmaller collections in the veins of the brain. 
Vomiting may be fuppofed to pufh fuch to the utmoft violence, and 
to caufe a rupture of the veffels on which they depend. Many, 

however, alledge they are ufeful. It may be faid their conftrictory 

power obviates their other effects. Indeed, I do not remember, in 
the annals of Phyfic, a fatal apoplexy produced by Vomiting. As 

O this 
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this efFecT, then, is not to be expected, their other good properties 
may then take place j and I have feen inftances of them ; though 
in thofe inftances they were exhibited much at random, nor can I 

particularize thofc in which they are proper. 



From the whole of what we have faid, it appears, that the bad 
effects of Vomiting are precarious, the good undoubted, and that its 
real virtue favours, in fome meafure, the fuppofition entertained by 
the practitioner we had occaiion to mention, of their being a panacea. 



PARTICULAR EMETICS. 

Particular Emetics differ in degree of acrimony, and in extent of 
their effe&s. I have forgot to mark in my Catalogue the great 

variety of them, and their gradation. I fhould have mentioned 
Warm Water, which operates, from its bulk, in the fame manner 
as cold water, and alfo from its naufea. Impregnated with oil, it 
becomes more powerful, and the fame with bitters, and other nau- 
feous additions. Next to thefe, Muftard and Horfe-radifti exceed in 
acrimony ; and more acrid and more powerful than thefe are Squills, 

which indeed, if given dried, and in fufficient dofe, are as acrid as 
any other emetics. After frefh Squills, and exceeding them in 
power, is to be placed Ipecacuan ; and exceeding that again Erige- 

rum, Afantm, and Nkotiana. With regard to the gradation of 
the three laft, I am not certain % Erigerum is more mild than the 

AJarum. As to the rank of the foflil Emetics, neither am I certain 

with regard to it. I forbear to mention particular Emetics, becaufe 
in doing fo, I mould only repeat what we have faid on Emetics and 
Vomiting in general. None of them have a fpecific virtue. We 
fhall take this opportunity to fay foraething on Antimony, as its dif- 
tinguifhing property is its emetic power, although it might alfo have 

been, referred to other heads. 



ANTI7 
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ANTIMONY. 

f 

Antimony began very early to be the favourite of the chemical 
purfuits. It certainly affords us fome very efficacious remedies^ and 
this very efficacy of it was brought as an objection againft its ufe, 

till of late thefe prejudices have been triumphed over, and its credit 
re-eftabliffied ; not but that even now it is attended with fome 
doubts. I (hall therefore bring to your view its various preparations, 
mew the foundation of each, and their relation to each other. 

Antimony confifts of a Regulus and Sulphur; this Sulphur was, 
for a long time, imagined to be of a particular kind, but this is 

now found to be erroneous ; hence its peculiar medical virtues mud 

refide in its Regulus. To procure this, various means have been 
thought of and practifed, which is a proof of the confufi on cf their 
chemical knowledge. But they are all founded on the general rules 

applicable to the fmelting of metals. We mail fpeak of two kinds. 
Firft, Simplex, with fixed Alkalies and Sulphur; or, fecondly, 
Martialis, when with Iron. 

The Chemifls, indeed, have employed different metals, imagin- 
ing they imparted different virtues to the Regulus, and even a com- 
bination of them ; but the differences are rather in the quantity 

than quality of the Regulus ; the prefcription of the London Col- 
lege coincides with the firft method, where the Black Flux is ufed. 
The Crude Antimony and the Flux are ground together, and then 
thrown, infmall parcels, into a hot crucible; a deflagration enfues, 
and the Regulus is precipitated ; part of the Sulphur is diffipated 
with the nitrous Acid, part forms a Hepar Sulphuris with the re- 
maining fixed Alk. which diffolves fome of the Regulus; for 
the purpofea of arts, therefore, the Regulus is never prepared in 
this way, but by the other, viz. Martialis. Iron is here added to 
abforb the Sulphur ; but if too great a quantity is added, the fuper- 

fluity will unite with the Regulus. With regard to Iron, indeed, 
this addition would be harmlefs, but not fo if we made ufe of other 

O 2 metals, 
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riietals . When we have thus got the Regulus pure, we have a 

fubftance capable of being acted on by the Acid in the Stomach, 
hence the Perpetual Pills, which are emetic and cathartic. This is 
the only fhape in which the pure Regulus is employed. 



Crude Antimony mould, from a general principle, be inert, as 
we have faid of Mercury, Sulphur, &c. but though experiment 
confirms that in general, and I have given it triturated to -ij. with- 
out any effect ; I have no lefs feen it raife a vomiting, &c. like the 
other preparations. This we mull: account for from the different 
ftrength of the Acid in different perfons, and in the fame perfon at 
different times. Moreover, different portions of Antimony have 
different quantities of Sulphur, and it is alledged, that even the 
fame cone differs in different parts of it, that there is more Sulphur 
at the bails than at the apex. Hence in prefcriptions we have 
directions what part to take it from. From this uncertainty of 
the material circumftances neceffary to its action, its crude ftate is 
looked on as an inaccurate medicine. To render it more certain 
we abllract part of its Sulphur, and that is done, 

Firir, by Alkalies. If Crude Antimony is fufed with four-fifths 

of its weight of common Salt, and one-fifth of a fixed Alkali, the 
Regulus falls to the bottom, and the Sulphur floats on its furface 
in form of Scvrur. This is the Regulus medicmalu. This was 
taken from a prefcription in great vogue in Germany, called the 
Febrifugium Cram. The common Salt is added only to float on 
its furface, and prevent the accefs of the air. This procefs has 
been varioufly diversified ; fome have chofe to add vitriolated Tar- 
tar. The ready fufion of this is a curious circumftance ; but the' 

effect is fimilar to the- foregoing* 

Another method rs the preparation of the Kermes Mineral".! 
This was a curious fecret in France, firir. invented by Glauber, 
afterwards in the hands of the Carthufians, at length, the prepara-' 

tion was purchafed by the French King, and made known. 

A quan^ 
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\ A quantity of Crude Antimony is boiled in a lixivium of Salt of 
Tartar 5 the Sulphur forms a Hepar with the fixed Alk. and 
fuipends part of the Regulus. When this is decanted and fet to 
cool, part of the Regulus with its Sulphur falls to the bottom in a 
red powder. The quantity of Sulphur is not, however, fufficient 
to prevent its being adted on by the Acid of the Stomach. 

The Sulphur auratum Antimonii is of the fame nature, but 
milder than the foregoing. There are various ways of making it; 
one is of taking the fcorias of the Regulus Jimplex, and putting them 

into boiling water; on cooling it falls down in a powder. The 

Chemifts thought this too fimple a procefs, and hence thought 
proper to add Acids,, which precipitate the Sulphur in greater quan- 
tity, but of lefs efficacy, and lefs impregnated with Antimony.. 
But there is no certainty in any of thefe ; for they will vary accords 
in? to the different times of the precipitation j the different fubfida- 
tions of the fame procefs mould be- intimately mixed ; but we 
never can be fure that we have the fame power in different pre- 
parations. 

Antimony is likewife deprived of part of its Sulphur by Nitre. 

I am not certain of the accuracy of attributing this feparation to 
the Nitre, but it is rather owing to the a&ion of its parts fepa- 
rately, in the decompofition of it, when the Acid carries off part 
of the Sulphur with it, while the Alkaline abforbs the reft, and' 
forms an Hepar Sulphuris. This procefs is diverfified according" 
to the quantities of Nitre ufed. If we ufe aneighth part we ob- 
tain the Crocus Antimonii medicinalis ; only as we increafe the quan- 
tity we make the preparation more and more acrid, till we arrive at 
equal' parts of each, which is the Crocus Metallorum. If we go- 
on increaung the Nitre it grows milder -, on the oppofite fide, if 
we ufe one and a half of Nitre to one of Antimony, we obtain the 
Crocus Metallorum mitis j if two parts of Nitre to one of Antimony, 

we obtain the Pulvis Corricbius, or James's Powder,, or the Emetic " 

Nitre, of Boerhaav.e. 

I never.- 
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I never could difcover the power of diaphoretic Antimony ,• for 
three parts of Nitre will render it an inert fubitance. I believe we 
ihoald to four of Antimony take only ieven, perhaps fix and an half 
of Nitre ; nay, perhaps only fix ; we may then get a powder that 
will ad: as an Emetic and Diaphoretic ; but it is not reduced to any 
proper ftandard. 

A- 

Secondly, By Calcination. If we treat it with a heatlefs than 

is neceffary for its fufion, we do much the fame as by adding Al- 
kali, viz. deftroy part of the Sulphur; but as we continue to eva- 
porate more Sulphur we calcine more of the Metal, and during 

the calcination fomething is added to the Metal from the fire, 
which renders it inert ; but if we afterwards increafe the fire fud- 
dcnly, we bring it to a glafs, and in that ftateit is capable of being 

acted on by all the Acids. 

Thirdly, By Sublimation. The F lores Antimonii are procured 
by joining aludels to each other, and then fubliming the Anti- 
mony. In the fartheft aludel we fhall find moft Sulphur, in the 
neareir. moil Antimony. 



Of REGULUS of ANTIMONY combined with ACIDS. 

With the Muriatic. Antimony may be combined with this in 
different ways, but not conveniently, unlefs it is in a concentrated 
form. Different compounds are therefore made ufe of for this pur- 
pofe, but chiefly the Corrofive Sublimate. In this cafe the Muri- 
atic Acid joins the Antimonial Regulus, while the Mercury unites 
with the Sulphur. In diitiUing this we procure the Butter of An- 
timony; on repeating the diitillation it comes over thinner, under 
the name of Oleum Antimoniu If the operation is urged farther, 
the Cinnabar of Antimony comes over, which has really no Anti- 
mony in it, and only the properties of common Cinnabar, and 
equally inert. I know no alteration that is made by uniting it 

with any other falts that contain Muriatic Acid. We may treat it 

with 
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with Sal Ammoniac in , the fame manner we mentioned of Mer- 
cury. When thus united with the Muriatic Acid, it is one of the 

moft corroding fubftances we can apply to the body, and only ufed 
in this fluid corrofive form externally. For internal ufe we mult 
abftract a part of its. acid ; this is effected by adding water ; the . 
moft foluble and acrid part is accordingly diffolved, and part of the 
Antimony precipitates, which is abfurdly called the Mercurtus Vita. 

* 

Stahl, recommends ardent Spirits inftead of Water ,• this throws 
it down in a finer powder, but I know not that it has any other 
effect on it. 

The Chemifts have proceeded to the calcination of it, in order 
to diffipate. more of, the acid j and I fee from Senac, that it has 
been ufed in this way, though I. know of no particulars- relating to it. 

Of its UNION with the NITROUS. ACID. 

Firft, Antimony, if calcined with Nitre in this proportion, viz. 
three parts of Nitre to one of Antimony, the Regulus is fully 
faturated with nitrous Acid, and forms a diaphoretic Antimony 

inert, and not foluble in, our fluids. 

Secondly, By . adding. Nitrous Acid- to- Butter of Antimony, it 
attracts the Regulus from- the Muriatic Acid, , but only corrodes it, 

and brings, it down in- the form of Bezoar Mineral. 

This is perfectly . inert^ from the fuperfliiity of' Nitrous Acid, 

and caft.out of. our Difpenfatory* 

Its UNION with the VITRIOLIC ACID. 

It precipitates the Regulus from the Nitrous Acid, and has much 
the. fame, effect. It is not uied, 

With the VEGETABLE ACID., 

T:his.. Acid will act upon Antimony, in its crude ftate/if its 

fulpfyur.. he ,'m. fome meafure . abftracted . The- action, of this Acid i s 

' " obferv- 
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©bfervable, too, on -the Regulus, or when the crude Antimony is a lit- 
tle calcined, or in its vitrified ftate, or when precipitated from other 
acids j the efred of all thefe is the fame when afted on by the Vege- 
table Acid. We generally ufe the acid in a dilute form, viz. that 
of wine, as in the Vinum Antimoniale and Bene dictum of the mops. 

The ipirituous ftrong Portuguefe wines are not fo good for this 

purpole ; the lighter French wines, or the more acid, as theRhenim, 
make a frronger folution of it, and our own home-brewed wines 
exceed either. For thefe reafons I am often difappointed with the 
J r mum emeticum of the fhops, while that of our Infirmary never 
deceives me. Vinegar might, perhaps, anfwer better, and, brought 
into a proper form with fyrup, might make an elegant prefcrip- 
tion. The Acid attracts it in very fm all quantities, and always in a 
certain proportion, fo that the quantity and concentration of the 
Acid being given, the ftrength of the medicine is known. One 
ounce of Crocus Metallorum, or Glafs of Antimony, may ferve an 
Apothecary his life time, and an ounce of the wine is the general dofe. 

To get it in a more concentrated flate we employ Tartar. We 
diflblve in water as much Tartar as we can, by the aifi/lance of 
boiling, and then add Crocus, or Glafs of Antimony,' on cooling it 
falls down in cryftals, and forms the Emetic Tartar. This method 
of cryftallization is precarious, and cannot well be pradiced ; we 
therefore evaporate to drynefs, and afterwards blend the whole by 
trituration. It is not eafily foluble in water, the more Mine part 
will be taken up, and the more antimonial left ; to obviate this the 
French have ufed the Soluble Tartar, and thus they may give it in 
drops. 

Of the MEDICAL VIRTUES of ANTIMONY. 



Antimony is purely ftimulant, it no where fhews any aitringent^ 
tonic, or fedative power, or, if it ever does, it is in confequence of 
its ftimulus. It certainly ftimulates very readily, as a very finall 
quantity will ad as an Emetic. It has long been a great defidera- 
tum to get a preparation that would acl dh the other parts of the 

fyftem 
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fyftem without this effect. When it pafTes the ftomach, and acts 
only on the inteftines, it acts as a Purgative, I doubt much- if it 
ads as a Diuretic or Sudorific by being properly applied to the or- 
gans of thefe evacuations, and rather imagine that it produces thefe 
effects by acting on the ftomach and inteftines. It is difficult to 
conceive this, though we evidently fee its effects on the furface or 
kidneys, fometimes before it can poffibly have arrived there. Other 
Emetics certainly do die fame. 

It is certain, from matter of fact, that, from its action on the fur- 
face, it can both ftimulate and relax the veffels on the furface of the 
body, but this is common to it with other Emetics, to produce 
conftrictions on the furface, and hence its fervice in* hemorrhages j 
that, however, is in confequence of the naufea it creates. 

Of its FEBRIFUGE QJJ A L I T Y. 

It is no difficult matter to ihew teftimonies of efficacy, adduced 
in favour of the moft inert medicines. But I allow that practition- 
ers of candor and difcernment acknowledge the virtue of James's 
powder; and, indeed, the Pulvis Cornachini and Antiquartzium of 

River iusy medicines of a fimilar nature, have been extolled with the 
fame commendations. I imagine, that, by acting on the ftomach, 
it produces a diaphorefis, by relaxing the i]>afins that take place on 
the furface. But what is the proper form in which it fhould be ex-, 
hibited ? Such a proportion of Nitre feerris to be neceffary as will 
leave it to be acted on by the acid of the ftomach, and that ftimu- 
lus fliould not be too great, but that it fhould fuffer it to pafs into 

the inteftines. For this purpofe Cornachinus adds Scammony, and 
James adds Mercury, u/z. a preparation of it in the Nitrous Acid. 
But the Tartar Emetic is as much in ufe as any of them, and is at 
pfefentihe favourite Febrifuge in France and England, when joined 
to Glauber's Salt to inforce its action. The action of the Tart# 
Emetic is much flower that that of the Vtn. Emeticum, hence pre- 
ferable, as lit is longer before it produces a naufea^ It may be con- 

Yeniently given in form of a bolus. 

Ppp CATHAR* 
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CATHARTIC A. 

Thefe arc medicines which evacuate by ftool. They are called 
Cathartics, or Pargers, by way of eminence, from a grofs view, they 
being foppofcd to carry off all the impurities of the body ; but the 
term muff be confidered only as metaphorical. Here, as under the 
head of Emeries, we fhall mention the effects of the medicines at 

prefent. 

1. They evacuate the ordinary contents of the Inteftines. As 
this is a neceffary operation of the animal ceconomy, and not occa- 
fional and accidental, as in the cafe of vomits, they have been con- 
fidered as medicines friendly to nature. 

2. Befides evacuation, by exciting z more active periftakic motion, 
Cathartics fqueeze out the glands of the Inteftines, and occafion a 

greater afflux of inteftinal liquors, &c. 

3. As operating on the whole alimentary canal, they draw alio 
from the Stomach. Whether it is peculiar to any to be ftomach 
pargers, we may afterwards confider. From all thefe coniiderations, 
their evacuating property muft be very great. 

4. They alio evacuate the whole glands of the Inteftines, and thofe 
which pour their liquors into them, particularly the pancreas and 

Ever, by expecting the circulation, in which laft they have effect on 

the fplcen, and all the abdominal vifcera. If there is a certain con- 
nection between fecretion and abfbrption, by encreafing the former 
they promote the latter. Hence they are called Hydragegues, not 
only as evacuating, but occafioning the absorption of water which 
ias ftagnated in any cavity* 



From this view of their operation our medicines might beacon- 
fidered as Cathartics in general* and if the evacuation be continued 

for 
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for a length ef time, they may mod certainly purge. But tjiis 
conftant evacuation is not to be fupported except by repetition of 
acrid,. medicines,. which is a dangerous practice, and only to be 
applied to bodies of a lax flaccid kind, fo that flill we muit refufe 
them as general purgers. Upon this plan we may object to their 
ufe in the Lues venerea , and I doubt whether we can ever con- 
tinue them fo long without danger, as to change the whole mafs of 
fluids. Hence theidifcharge by falivation, urine, &c . is preferable. 
You fee even the fame objection holds againft Salivation, and this 
becaufe both are attended with inflammation of the parts where 
the medicine is collected and applied. 

5. The evacuation by ftool, and derivation to the inteftines, 
neceffarily determines more blood into the defcending aorta, where, 

in confequence of the revuhion from the head, I have no doubt of 
their encrealing every evacuation,, fo that, therefore, Cathartics 
may very probably be confldered as promoting the menftrual flux, 
opening obftruction in the uterus, and ufeful in warning off the 
virulency of Gonorrhoea, ufeful in Ulcers, by evacuating the fyftem 
in general ; to Ulcers in the inferior part of the body, as caufing 
a greater flow to the part. 

6. Cathartics have a ftimulant power, which, as applied in the 
inteftines, excites or at Ieaft aggravates inflammation in them j nay, 
fome of them there are which will propagate the fame over the 
fyftem. Again, there is hardly a purgative, which, conveyed into 

the mafs of blood, is not diuretic and pectoral. Thefe are in 

general the operations of Cathartics. 

As repeated Emetics weaken the ftomach, fo Cathartics often re- 
newed, diminifh the tone of the inteftines, and their fenfi bility, and fo, 

i. Partly by this, and partly in confequence of mere evacuation, 
their firei|uent ufe renders the imeftines very liabk to irregular 

lpafmodic sffoaions. 

P p p 2 2. Of 
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2. Of moft Purgatives the acrimony is of an inflammatory na- 
ture, not only exciting inflammation in the part to Vhich the] 
are applied, but afting in the fame manner as poifons. Narcotics 
as die Nicotuma, are accounted purgative, much oftner are Pur- 



gatives narcotii 



3. The inflammatory ftimulus is extended to the fyftem* and 
produces or aggravates Fever and inflammatory Diathefis. 



4. Their inflammatory ftimulus is directed to the return, through 
which the whole acrid matter muft pafs. Hence all Purgatives 

encreafe hemorrhoidal fwellines. 




5. They not only inflame the reftum, but alfo extend the ir- 
ritation to the urttbra. Thefe effecls are varied in particular 
, This finifhes what we were to fay on the good and had 
qualities of Cathartics in general. 

PARTICULAR CATHARTICS 

arc of two kinds. Acids poured more copioufly into the bile, 
give it a purgative quality, and the fame effeft will enfue from a 
more copious Acid produced in the ftomach pafling into the in- 

teftines. The two kinds of Cathartics then, are, 1 . Acids, or 
acefcent aliment; 2. Medicinal ftimulants, whofe acrimony is 
fitted to purge. 

The FruSus acido dulces -, Prunes, tamarinds, and Qaffia ; 
Serum la&is, Lac ebutyratum, and Olera blanda, have all their 
chief effect in confcquence of their acefcency in the ftomach. In 
£0 far as they contain fugar, they ftimulate the inteftines, which-- 
we may conclude from theeffed of fugar itfelf applied in glyfters. 

Medicinal Stimulants differ greatly in their degree of acrimony, 
and fi> in their purgatove-efFeds. It were proper to arrange then> 

in. 
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in this order. Firft, l.vrovlA.fut common water, which, in con- 
siderable quantity, is purgative, operating by its bulk, fldmulating 
the periftaltic motion, thus pufhing forwards the contents farter, 
and evading the abforption by the Lacteals. Thus many Mine- 
pal-waters act. 

Next I would infert Bland expreffed oils-, thefe, when taken in 
fuch quantity as to evade changes in the ftomach, may prove laxa- 
tive, but, Uke water, I believe it is chiefly from their bulk- 
Simple Oil is employed in the Coltca PiSlonum. I have feen it 
given in the quantity of jfcj. but its action feemed always to be in 

the way we alledge* 

After thefe we may place Soap* With regard to the operation 
of this, I am doubtful. Though mild to the tafte, it has the 
power of ftimulating the inteftines r and proving purgative. This 
it will fometimes do in the quantity of sj. and at other times the 
effect is not confiderable from giij. This has led me to imagine, 
that Soap has no effect but when decompounded in the ftomach. 
Soap, as contaminated with common fait, may owe fome of its 
irritability to it. - Accordingly, upon ufing the Soap made from 
Lewis'&direction, without common fait, I' never found it purgative.. 

Following this I (hall mention Sulphur, which, in its perfect 
ftate, is mild' and bland. The theory of the action of this is -as 
difficult as that of Soap, for, in fpite of its mildnefs, -it is flimu- 
lating to the inteftines.. Whether our fluids have the power of 
duTolving it,, I cannot fay. It is certainly a mjld and fafe Cathartic, 
never producing any confiderable evacuation but keeping up the 
natural excretion without any irritating or. heating effects. I have 
frequently hadoccaiion to employ it, where irritation would have 
been, harmful, and coftivenefs encreafed the.difeafe, wz. in. uterine 
hemorrhoidal, hsmorrhagy.,, and. there it was effectual, without in- 
convenience., Sulphur has been accufed of griping, but- 1 imagine 
this is.owing to its having fuffered that deliquefcence, to which we 

know. 
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know it is liable ; for in that condition its purgative property dif- 
appears, and the griping take* place, which gives us a caution to 
ufe our Sulphur always in a mild fbte, or previouily to wafh ic. 

I mull here infert one or two medicines, of which I am not 
certain whether they be entirely in their place. Mujlard is capa- 
ble of ilimulating the ftomach and inteifa'nes. Its effecl, as a pur- 
gative, is only to be obtained when it is entire, and men given in 
the quantity of %fs. or § j. j if not purgative, it keeps up a regular 
excretion* 

Next I would place Bile, which, as fuited by nature to promote 
evacuation, might be fuppofed to have that effeft when introduced 
into the body in a larger proportion. Accordingly it has been re- 
lended. I have made experiments with it j but whether it 
be that Bile has really no effect or whether I may have fallen 
ihort of the proper dofe, it is certain I did not fucceed with it. \ 
gave infpifiated Bile in the quantity of sfs. but on continued prac- 
tice never found from it any fenfible effed. 

Approaching next to thefe mentioned in mildnefs are the Saline 
Purgatives, and of thefe, in the firft place, Sugar; and, conne&ed 
with it, Esney, Manna, and thefoeeter Fruits. Indeed their pur- 
gative quality feems fomewhat contrary to their Sugar ; thoie -con- 
taining moil of it not being fo purgative, as Tamarinds, &c . Hence 
I would fay, that none of thefe can be conveniently employed, ex* 
cept where we may put up with the effe&s of acefcent fermen- 
tation. 

Next in order come fixed Alkalis, of which we have formerly 



fpoken. 

Tartar ads more confiderabry by its neutral qualities, and the 
Magnefia J$ba is only purgative as converted into a Neutral, fo 
that this is the proper place for confidering Neutral Salts in general 
as Purgatives, and for marking out their peculiar differences. The 

fixed 
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fixed Alkali is only purgative as converted into regenerated- 
Tartar. 

Where acidity prevails Magnefia is preferable to other Neutrals, 
but it is uncertain whether it is fo to other abforbents. 

Neutral Salts taken internally ftimulate the ftomach, excite ap- 
petite, and promote digeftion ; hence the term digejlivum applied 
to one of them. Since Neutral Salts are directly ftimulant, as we 
fee by their effects on the ftomach, and by their fometimes pro- 
ducing vomiting, we give them in divided dofes. Some of the 
Neutral Salts, however, are remarkably antiemetic, fedative, and 
refrigerant. Hence their ufe in fevers, inflammations, and ha^mor- 

rhagy. When ufed frequently, or in large quantities, they impair 
the tone of the ftomach, bring on flatulencies, and weaken the in- 
teftines,.as is feen by the frequent ufe of Nitre, Glauber's Salts, &c . 
They have in fome degree a fedative power, and fometimes a dia- 
phoretic one, which they exert in the fame manner that a draught 
of cold water does. They are of ufe in the cold fit of an ague, by 
promoting a critical idiaphorefis. In like manner they flop vomit- 
ing, by -determining to Ijhe furface of the -body. Cuilom has 
given a preference to the Neutrals made with native vegetable 
acids, before the artificial, as Vinegar, hut I know not .upon what 
foundation. It is obferved, that the Neutral made with the Vola- 
tile Alkali, as an antiemetic and fudorific, is. preferable to regenerated, 
Tartar. When admitted into 'the inteftines they ad as. purgatives, 
pretty iharply ; and hence, from the -quantity and* fuddennefs 
of the evacuation, ufeful in feverifli diforders. However, their 
ifcanulusis inconnderable, and is not extended, as, in molt other 
murgative medicines, over the whole fyftem. Their •f relaxing qua- 




* Hence thofc Neutrals that are the moft ftimul 
are thought beft in Fevers. 

f l Herice perlTaps *me of "their nfts irrmflarmrrati 
wife aifedative power. 
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Hty makes thefe Salts improper for thofe who have a lax tone of 

their ftomach, as hyfteric and hypochondriac perfons. In obfia- 
nate coftivenefs rhey are given in linall quantities, viz. one quarter 
of a dole in an hour, until the quantity of two or three dofes are 
taken, and this often with the beft effect. All Neutral Salts prove 
purgative ; but as foluble Tartar has no difagreeable tafte, it fhould 
be, on that account, preferred, was not its operation fo very precari- 
ous, as the acid of Tartar is feparated from its Alkali by every other 
acid, and hence would be decompofed by the acid of the ilomach. 
Hence it is generally, given as an abforbent. As the quantity of 
fixed Alkali is but {mall,' ir^will not be very purgative by the effect 
of theAcidkfodsin the ftomach, as this combination islefs ftimu- 
lant to the inteftines than foluble Tartar. 




Ill* 



Regenerated Tartar has 
no peculiar efficacy, and when exhibited requires" a large and ex- 
penfivp dofc. Vitriolate Tartar is given as a purgative, in dofes 
rrom two . to four drachms, but neither this, nor the Sal poly- 
cbrefhtm* often ufed, on account of its difficult folution in water, 

and the great increafe of the bulk of the dofe on that account. 

1ft 

Hence Glauber's Salt is preferred, which, though of eafy folu- 
bility, have a moft nanfeous tafte, but this may be in fome degree 
dkviated, by the addition of Aromatics, among which I think nut- 
has, the beft effect, with fome fweet fubftance added to it, 
which would coincide with the purgative intention, I find but 
little difference between the medical effects of the true, and the 
Magnefia Glauber's Salt. Neutral Salts, though in the largeft 
quantities we could exhibit them, when diluted, can have very 
little effed upon the fluids as introduced into the body. 
have alledgei that they cool and allay the heat of the blood, be- 
fe alt the Neutral Salts, when powdered, and thrown into 

Bat it is only during their folution that .they 
have this effect; fo that they would be moft likely to exert thefe 
effects, if given in form of a nqgus, as, when the Salts are already 
ffflkfatd, they have no farther efieft in producing cold. Perhaps 
bj their cooling power they mayihew feme imall fedative effects on 

the 
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tfo ftomach, but thefe would be trifling. Their antiseptic quality 

is very fmall. But although they cannot much affect the mafs of 
blood, they (hew very confiderable effects on the fecretory organs, 
and hence very powerful diuretics and diaphoretics. On this may 
be founded the virtues of many Mineral .Waters impregnated with 
Neutral Salts. 

All the medicines hitherto mentioned are Eccoprotics, or thofe 
laxatives of a more gentle and cooling kind. All thofe afterwards 
to be mentioned muff be confidered as having an inflammatory 
flimulus, though ftill we are to fpeak of a few which muff be fepa- 

rated from the acrid Purgatives. 

All thofe plants enumerated formerly under the title of Arnara 
.calida, are more or lefs purgative. Chamomile flowers are fo much 
{0, that this quality is the chief hindrance of their being effectual 
in Intermittents, 

i 

More powerful than thofe may be confidered the Fcetid gums 
enumerated among the Antifpafmodics. In their purgative effect 

they all approach to the nature of Aloes* Though the foetids juft 
now taken notice of are Bitters, tho' the Bitters mentioned before 
them are purgative, and though Aloes be bitter, yet a Purgative is 
not a common quality in Bitters, and therefore in Aloes, &c. is to 
be confidered as a peculiar property. 



ALOES. 

If any medicine be entitled to the appellation of a ffomach purge, 
it is certainly Aloes. It is remarkable with regard to it, that it 
operates almoft to as good purpofe in a fmall as in a large dofe, 
that five grains will produce one confiderable dejection, and twenty 
grains will do no more, except it be, that in this laft dofe the ope- 
ration will, be attended with gripes, &c. Its chief ufe is to render 
the periftaltic motion regular, and is one of the beft cures of ha- 

Qa q bitual 
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birual coftivenefs. There is a difficulty we meet with in the ex- 
hibition of Purgatives, viz, that they will not act but i s i their full 
dofe, and will not produce half their effect if give-:: in half the 
dofe. For this purpofe we are chiefly confined to Aloes. Neutral 
Salts in half their dofe will not have half their erTcct, although 
even from thefe, by large dilution, we may obtain this property ,• 
but befides them, and our prefent medicine, I know no other 
which has any title to it, except Sulphur. Aloes fome times can- 
not be employed. It has the effect, of ftimulating the rectum more 

than any other, and with jufHce has been accufed of exciting 
hemorrhoidal iwel lings, lb that we ought to abftain from it in fuch 
ciles, except when we want to promote them. Aloes has the 
effect of rarifying the blood, and difpo£ng to hsemorrhagy, and 
and hence it is not recommended in uterine fluxes. Fcetid gums 
are of the fame nature in producing hsemorrhagy, and perhaps thio- 
ls the foundation of their menagogue power. 



BALSAMIC S. 
Thefe have the power of fHmulating the inteftines, and are nexf in 

virtue to Aloes, being very proper to overcome a coiHve habit, and 
peculiarly uieful whetc the colHvenefs is attended with great fpafme, 
as in the dry belly-ach ; they are more heating to the whole of the 
iyftem, and produce more copious evacuations. Of thefe the whole 

variety, as Turpentine, &c. may be ufed. Turpentine, on account 
of its difficult diffiifibility, is not very proper. ' The moil conve- 
nient, and perhaps the moil efficacious of all, is Gum Guaiac, 
which is found an ufeful Purgative in all cafes of obftinate Cof- 
tiveneis, where there is no danger from its heating quality. We 
are apt to mifs the effects of this in a folid form, and therefore it 
mould be well diffolved in mucilage, or yolk of egg. With fugar 
it is not fo effectual, depending more on the folvent powers of dif- 
ferent ftomachs. 



Before we come to the Purgatives which may be properly ftiled 

acrid and IHmulant, we fhall juft mention a few mild ones, fet 

down 
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down before the former, which was done with fome view of in- 
ferring them according to the order of their virtues. 

Of Fillets and pale Rofes, the purgative virtue is little to be de- 
pended upon. 

Polypody has inconfiderable effect as an aperient Purgative, It 

docs not operate in the dofe of §j % fo that exhibition in large quan- 
tities is neceflary to its operation. 

All the Purgatives infer ted in our Catalogue, after the title 
Antifpafmodica, are, 

Acrid Purgatives, of which Materia Medic a writers fay very little 
but what concerns their natural or chemical hiftory. With regard 
to the fir ft, we have, in general, purpofely avoided it. Little has 

been obtained from the chemical hiftory, nor is it yet determined in 
what fubftance the medicinal powers refide. Not one of the ana- 
lyfes are perfect, and thofe who have made them, e. g. Boulduc, 
Neuman and Cartheufer, are contradictory to each other. They 
differ only as more or lefs acrid, from the different degrees of which 
acrimony and ftimulus, they have been diftinguUhed in Chola- 
gogues, Phlegmagogues, and Hydragogues. 

Rhubarb has, betides its purgative quality, an aftringent one, and 
hence is peculiarly adapted to the dyfentery. It alfo has a bitternefs 

joined to it. 

Seneka affects the ftomach, inteftines, and excretories. In order 
to make it prove purgative or diuretic, it (hould be given at inter^ 

vals, largely diluted. 

Genifia is frequently recommended in dropfies. It is an ufeful 
diuretic. Jte. of broom tops, managed like Seneka, will produce 
the fame effects. Afcites is accompanied with flatulency. Purga- 
tives that expel wind are the beft in that difeafe, and the Genifta 

anfwers that purpofe. 

Q^q q 2 Senna. 
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Senna.' Whether there be any foundation for this being one c£ 
4hz beft purgatives, I cannot fay, nor have I been able to find it. 
It is as acrid and inflammatory as any. It ought to be infufed in a 
Jarge proportion of water, which is preferable to decoction, in fo far 

as the purgative quality relides in a volatile part, which flies off by 
the treatment. This volatile part, obtained by the largely diluted 
infufion of Senna, is that whole operation is moft gentle and eafy. 
Juice of Lemons and Cream of Tartar correct the bitternefs of our 
prefent fubject 

k 

Helleborus niger is commonly placed among the moft acrid pur- 
gatives. It is to me a medicine of uncertain qualities. As employ- 
ing it in infufion or extract, I have been difappointed of its effefts 
as a purgative at ail. It has alio been recommended as a powerful 
emmenagogue by Dr. Mead, but I have never met with inftances of 
its efficacy. 

The five next are all fpecies of the fame genus, the Convofau/us, 
and are exotics. Onr common Convolvulus deferves a trial, to fee if 
it pofTefs the fame virtues. 

Mecboacan is remarkably mild, with little fenfible tafte. 

'Jalap is neither more violent in its effe&s, as a purgative, than 
Senna, nor is it fo griping. If any purgative be diuretic, this is 
remarkably fuch, when treated like Seneka by decodion, which 
diffipates its virulent acrimony. 

9 

Scarnmony has been always placed among the acrid purgatives. 
Its taftc is not very difagreeable. It requires to be difFuied in water; 

is frequently adulterated; I imagine it has fomething of the nature 
of aloes. 

The purgatives that follow are more acrid fhan thofe we have 
mentioned, but none of them have any ipecific powers. 

Colocynthis % Cucumis j$fimnus f and Elaterium, to which might 
have been added Bryonia alba, belong to the natural order of the 

Cucur- 
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Cucurbitacea. Their virtues, refide more or lefsin a volatile part, 
and their effects are obviated by boiling. 

The metallic Purgatives follow next. 

Gold. This is not adive in its metallic ftate, or when taken up 
by oils, but very much fo in its faline ftate. For this it mud ne- 
ceflarily be diffolved in Aqua regia. It is a ftrong cauftic, whe- 
ther ufed in the fblution, or a precipitated or dry ftate. It may be 
brought into a dry form two ways ,• firft, either by evaporating to 
drynefs ; or, fecondly, by precipitation with Alkalies. In the lat- 
ter ftate it is called Aurum fulminans. This was in great vogue, 
but its certain effeds are not know. It has been fometirnes em- 
ployed with advantage, and in other cafes done harm. The 

Pharmacop. Edinenjis ufed it after warning it from its acids ; but 
in this ftate, though not.foluble in watery fluids, yet it may, like 
other precipitated metals, be aded on by the weaker acids, as that 
of the ftomach. Hence its adion would depend, in a great degree, 
on the quantity of acid prefent there, and hence too are derived 
the various accounts of its effects. In general it ads as a purga- 
tive, fometirnes as a diaphoretic, and, like other metallic prepara- 
tions, is alfo anthelmintic. It may be eafily over dofed, and at 
beft dangerous, and therefore very properly left out of the Materia 
Medica. Geoffroy's way of preparing it was to evaporate a folution 
of Gold to drynefs, and then to triturate it with regenerate Tartar, 
by which it became foluble in ardent fpirits. The theory of this Is 
very difficult. 

i 

. Silver. This metal is inadive in its metallic form, nor can it be 

rendered faline by the acid of the ftomach, unlefs when precipitated 

from the Nitrous Acid, and this fhould be pure and without any 
admixture of the Muriatic. Two parts of water added to Glauber's 
Spirit of Nitre is the beft proportion. A folution of Silver in the 
Nitrous Acid, evaporated, fufqd, and caft.into a mold, gives us the 
lunar.cauftic This is often employed externally as a cauftic, but 

where 
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where a quick effect is defired, it does not fucceed fo. well, as it is 
dellqueicent. It is ufeful as a ltyptic, and may aniwcr as a deter- 
gent. Internally it may be of fervice, when the cryilals are ren- 
dered milder, by extracting part of the acid. Lewis, in the New 
Difpenfatory, has given the beft directions for this. It has been 
employed cruelly as a Purgative. Boerhaave and Boyle recom- 
mend it much in hydropic cafes, as evacuating the contents of the 
vifcera by flool and urine with great eafe, but a long ufe of it hurts 
their tone. I have tried it, but have not found it anfwer; it re- 
quired considerable quantities, and was far from acting eafily. 

Ward ufed to give an hydropic purge, which acted much in the 
fame way they fpeak of this. That publifhed in his book of Re- 
ceipts, with many others, are probably very different from thofe 
which he himfelf ufed. 

Mercury and Antimony have been before treated of. 



D I U R E T I C A. 

The effect of Diuretics is very uncertain. Many medicines arc 

t numerated as having a diuretic quality, but there is not one of 

them that exerts it always, nor any to a confiderable degree. There 
is not a more powerful ftimulus to the kidneys than Cantharides, 

and yet even the effect of thefe was not Heady, although at the 
fame time I have feen them produce a ftrangury. Dr. Ward's 

powder is the only certain Diuretk. This is probably owing to 
the diffufion which all the medicines paffing through the mafs of 
blood are liable to, and alfo from the medicines mentioned by Ma- 
teria Medka writers relieving only difeafes. of the kidneys. There 
is evidence of many Aftringents, befides the Uva Urjz, being in the 
lift of Diuretics- A Phyfician wrote a Differ tation, publifhed 
forty years ago, entitled, De Calculo Aftringentibus curando, and 
I do not doubt but Aftringents may fometimes promote this eva- 
cuation. I am told that Storck, in a late book, his Annus' Me- 
drcus, recommends feveral Aftringents, in obfbnate cafes of the Co- 

lica 
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Fica PtBonum, which fufficiently {hews the uncertainty of the ope- 
ration of any medicine. 

4 * 

The operation of Diuretics does not depend on their changing 
the confidence of our fluids, and I have no doubt in faying, that 
univerfally they act either by a ftimulus directly applied to the kid- 
neys, or to the parts confenting v/ith them. That the kidneys may 
be affected by confent, appears from there being a copious flow of 
limpid urine in hyfteric paroxyfms, in the fame manner as nephri- 
tic affections caufe vomiting. It is from acting in the Inteftines 

that purgatives, I imagine, exert their diuretic power, at lcaft it is 
very doubtful if it be not fo, fince flones in the kidneys caufe 
Colics. Commonly, and perhaps properly, the ftimulus of Diure- 
tics is fuppofed of a faline nature j but I would by no means 
confine it. to this. Any Acrid will do, and there is Acrimony of. 
an oily kind, and others with which we are not acquainted^ 

As to their general effects : 

1. They evacuate water from the blood- veffels, and by the eva-- 

cuation eaufing an abforption, water accumulated in arty quantity-' 

and ftagnating in the cavities. Hence they are fuppofed to cure: 
Dropfy, but their ftimulus.is generally but gentle, and. we fucceedi 
lefs often- than- we would wiftr or imagine. 

1 

2. They evacuate with the water, the faline, putrefcent parts of 
our blood, and hence all Diuretics-are antiscorbutic j and the contrary,. 

3. With thefe Diuretics warn out all the extraneous bodies in the* 
ferofity.. Hence they may be ufeful in evacuating every fort of" 
Acrimony. 

If their operation • were certain, this clafs of medicines would' 
be of infinite advantage ; nay, they may often be (0 without any 
fenfible effect, for every Diuretic is a Diaphoretic. In order to ex-r 

pede their operation, it is always proper to throw in much water, 

which'- 
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which may run off by the ferous excretories. The enly exception 

to this is the cafe of Dropiy, but even here we are not certain; 
We have had lately an ioftance, in this place, of a woman labouring 
under an Anafarca, and feemingly an Afcites, v;hich has refilled 

every medicine, who, by drinking largely of a mineral water, 
brought on a great flow of water, and was relieved. There are in- 
dances in phytic of a cure performed by common water, but ftill the 
cafe is doubtful. 

■ 
* 

PARTICULAR DIURETICS. 

Of the vegetable Diuretics I have marked two natural orders. 

1. The Umbellate, which have univerfally a diuretic power afcribed 
to them. Their effeds are never very evident, although, like the 
Cicuta, they may be ufeful without thefe being fenfible. I have fet 
down fucfi as are moft employed, but cannot fay how far the choice 

is accurate, 

2. Stellata. The whole of this clafs are aftringent, and it is to 
this property that their diuretic virtue, if ever they exert it, is, I 
imagine, to be imputed. Although thefe are the only natural 
orders particularized, yet under the title Stimulantia, referred to, will 
be found the Siliquofa, &c. with which I might have encreafed the 
lift, as every one of them is famous in this way. 



What follow next are a Mifcellaneous atf, put together from various 
fburces, upon very uncertain foundation, except with regard to a few. 

A/arum, Genifia* and Seneka, are mentioned, to (how that all 

Emetics and Cathartics, by proper management, may be rendered 

diuretic. Thus Ipecacuan, by ftrong codion, will lofe its emetic, 
but referve a diuretic power. 

Abjynthwm, Carduus, Ruta, cce. are all, on many occafions, cvi- 

tly diuretici but without any pretentions to faline acrimony. 



li«H 



With regard to the reft, hardly any particular marks need be made. 

Buka- 
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Dulcamara is a fpecies of Solanum, and of the nature of it . and 

the other Lurida. Its berries are narcotic, which the leaves and 
bark are, in a lefs degree, with the addition of a purgative virtue. 

The woody parts are leaft narcotic, fomewhat purgative, and more 

diuretic. The ufe of this has lately been reftored by Linnaeus, who 
gave Jij, of the Stipites in decoction, which he and his compatriots 
recommend as a cleanfer of every acrimony in the blood. 

Saline Diuretics, The increafe of urine is never very remarkable 
from thefe, except when the fait is accompanied with a large quan- 
tity of water, to which the increafe may be greatly imputed. The 

moft powerful of the Saline Diuretics is the Cauftic Alkali mitigated. 

with Acids, and perhaps more effectual when joined to the Bitters> 
the virtues of the one mutually encreafing, and being encreafed by, 
the virtues of the other. 

DIAPHORETICS. 

Thefe are properly of two kinds $ i. Thofe ftrictly fd called, 
which promote infenfible perfpiration only; 2. Thofe which caufe 
fweat. Of the Diaphoretics, ftrictly fo called, as the effect is not 
evident to the fenfes, and feldom tried by ftatical experiments, our 
knowledge is "not. accurate. We have only account of one by 
Santorius, viz. ArTaFcetida. 

As to their general effects, they are analagous to thofe of Di- 
uretics, Sudorifics act thus fenfibly, and fo have been employed. 
in Dropfy, but their ufe is uncertain, as the means employed to 
obtain their operation excite a fever, which is not always fafe. 
They efpecially evacuate every putrefcent part of. the blood, every 

acrimony generated there, and every extraneous matter. We are 
more certain of this operation, by making external aiTiftants concur 
without internal Diaphoretics. Here we mould fuppofe, as the 
action is more extended, that a more copious evacuation is made, 
and more convenient, as we- can in fome meafure fecure it, wheu, 
thefe means are not hurtful with regard to the difeafe we could 
cure. In the Scurvy, Sweating would be hurtful, and a Diaphorefis- 
is only proper.. In. the Lues Venerea Sweating has peculiar advan* 

R. r r. tages. 
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tagcs. It can be kept up more fteadily than the evacuation by 

ftool, 2nd more conveniently than faJivation, and if it could be 
excited with eafe, is certainly the beft method of cure. Sweat is 
the only excretion, which, independent of particular ftimulus, 
merely follows the increafe of circulation, which connection 
feems to have been efiablilhed by Nature, in order to obviate 

the efTeds which would arife from heat, motion, &c. and hence 
Sweating might cure Fever, without having recourfe to the eva- 
cuation of any particular matter. Fever is always found in a 
conftricrion of the furface of the body, and if this be granted, it is 
plain the relaxation of the conftricrion may take it off. Hence 
there is no doubt but Sweating may cure Fever, but whether at all 
times it is proper, I will not fay. It is alledged, that if we can 
bring out a Sweat in the beginning, we may obviate any Fever; but 
this needs confirmation, and I do not agree to it. Certain, how- 
ever, it is, that the cafe is often thus. Some are of opinion, that 
Sweating may be ufcd during the whole courfe of a Fever, while 
others think it ought only to be employed in the beginning. This 
diicufiion we cannot enter upon at prefent. To determine when 
and where they fhould be exhibited is very difficult, but it mult be 
admitted, that in many cafes Sudorifics are ufcful. 

Sudorific power and fudorific medicines are of different kinds. 
All general Stimulants of the fyftem, as motion and heat, are 
powerful Sudorifics, The laft feems to concur with the others I am 
to mention. Particular Stimulants may be of two kinds % u Thofe 
which axe applied to the excretories themielves; 2. Thofe applied to 
parts confenting with them, as the ftomacb and inteftincs. 

In the next place, Sudorifics may be Antilpafmodics. Thefe arc 
of two kinds; 1. The Sedative and Narcotic; 2. The AntifpafipQ- 

dics, ilricUy fo called. The firft relax the fbaaller, and give a flj* 
mulus to the larger veiTels. The fccond are fuch as we are x\Qt 
certain by what power they act. 

With regard to all of them, we had occafion to mention tfcem 
before* We have only one thing *o obferve. Stimulant Sudo- 
rifics 
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rifles arc only to be employed as Evacuants, when there is no fe« 

verifh Spafm, except to obviate the Spafm at an intermiflion, or 
when the antifpafmodic virtue is in confiderable proportion, be- 

caufe febrile Spafm is not to be overcome, but aggravated, by in* 
crealing the circulation. This efpecially takes place with regard 
to inflammatory Spafm. In order, therefore, to proceed fafely, 
we muft ufe Antifpafmodics. Whether or not thefe are fo with 
regard to inflammatory Spafm, as is alledged of Camphire, I fhall 
not determine, but undoubtedly this, Mufk, &c. are ufeful in the 
feverifh Spafm, and where Nature points out a remiflion and ac- 
ceilion, and then may fafely be employed. 

MENAGOGA. 

In concluding our Iaft head, we were engaged in a difficult fubject, 
and at prefent we enter upon one of the fame nature, in the confe- 
deration of Emmenagogues, for there is not an indication which we 
have lefs in our power. It differs in this from the other evacuations, 
that we never think of encreafmg it above its natural quantity, or 
of applying medicines but to overcome its obftruction. Hence, 
medicines on this/head muft differ as the caufe of obftructiqn differs. 
l , Nothing has been more common than to fuppofe the menftrua! 

flux depending on an univerfal plethora, fo that a defect of it muft 
depend on a defect of fluids, and whatever reftores the plethora 

muft reftore this. But in my opinion this cannot be the cafe, for 

the flux often goes on fteadily and regularly where this defect of 
fluids in the fyftem takes place; 2. A certain lentor and vifcidity. 

of the blood has been reckoned a- caufe of the menftrual flux.. 
Againft this I would alle'dge, that the prefence of fuch an actual 
lentor has never been proved, andalthough it had, it is very unlikely. 
that it mould ever affect the lax dilatable fyftem of uterine veflels. 
3. With more probability has a defect of motion, as it is often apt. 
to occur in the weak, as in the cafe of Chlorofis, and where there 
is a weak fyftem of the uterus. But ftill there is an uncertainty 
here, and it is doubtful of the weaknefs and obftructlon, whether is 
-caufe or effect. To remove the difeafe, however, it is necefTary to 

R. r. r 2. remove 
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remove the rl acridity. 4. But the mod obvious caufe is the* con* 
(taction of the extreme veffels, the contraSio vaft propria aufta, 
which is often produced by cold, paffions of the mind, &c. for fup- 
pofe we {hould admit the weaker impetus, it could not have the ef- 
fecT, unleis as it gives an opportunity for a ftrong ftriclure in the ex- 
tremities. Hence Menagogues may be considered as of three kinds. 

1. Aftringents, in fo far as they can be employed to reftore the 
tone of the ryftem, /. e. fuch as produced a conftriiftion, which does 
not go fo far as a fpafmodic affe&ion, but increafes the impetus of 
the fyftem. Almoft all of thefe have been, at different times, em- 
ployed. I have only ftt down Iron as mod commonly in ufe. 

Probably, by introducing it in finall quantities, and at intervals, it 
might be made to ad as a tonic. The aftringent Bitters, as the Bark, 
might be employed for the fame purpofe. 

2. Menagogves may be Stimulants, of which there are of diffe- 
rent kinds. 1. Such as aft on the iyftem more generally, and only 
indirectly encreafe the impetus of the blood in the uterus, as exter- 
nally the Cold Bath, and internally Mercury, which produce? 
brifker ofcillations in the extreme veffels of the whole fyftem. 
2. Stimulants may be fuch as aft on the uterus itfelf. Thefe have 

been iuppofed fuch as act Specifically upon the uterus. Specific fti- 
muli to the fecrctions can be explained, but fuch explication cannot 
be given here ; and I would alledge, that none fuch are yet fhown, 
and that the direct ftimulants of the uterus are only the external. 
There is no doubt but application might be made to the uterus by 
way of fotus, but this is not fo convenient, and could only be in 
common to it with the whole lower belly. Injedion into the 
vagina has been propofed, but this can feldom be admitted ,• cafes, 
however, have been alledged of its fujeefs. The injection of the 
lmoke of tobacco has been propofed, and I make no doubt of the 
exertion of its ftimulus : Such medicines alfo as aloes and the fcetid 
gums (of which, though difficult to explain, the virtue in fome 
meafure feems to be proved, of a Specific power of encreafing ha?- 
morrhagy,) may be employed. 3. There is snother way ftill of 
ufing Stimulant?, viz, by determining the blood in greater quantity 

to 
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to the defcending aorta and its branches, and fo to the uterus. 
Such is the application of warm water to the extremities, and 
opening the veins of the foot, which laft is an evacuation certainly 
of little confequence in encreafing the impetus indirettty, and is not 
fenfible on a calculation. Purging is a more effectual derivation, as 
the ftimulus fubfifts fome time, as the evacuation that way may be 
greater than any other, and as the ftimulus even may be communi- 
cated from the confent between the womb and alimentary canal : 
Hence acrid purgatives are often effectual Menagogues. The fame 
thing is effected by fuch medicines as have a particular power of 
{Emulating ther urinary pafTages, as Cantharides, which excite the 
venereal appetite, which cannot be done without a confiderablc 
determination of the blood to the genital parts, and to the uterus 
in particular. On this account I doubt not but that fuch, if they 
could be fafely employed, would prove menagogue. 

3. Antifpafmodics may be menagogue, as the difeafe is founded 
in fpafmodic conftriction. Thofe of the fcetid kind are fuppofed to 
be peculiarly appropriated, but the others would anfwer equally 

well, if we had the proper method of applying them, which, as 
there is a continued fpafm, we mould fuppofe might be done at all 
times j but, on repeated experience, I have found they are only 
ufeful in the time of the menftrual period. 

None of the medicines proper for the removal of the menflrual 
ebftru&ion can be employed at all times, and when the period is 
not efhblifhed, except the Aftringents and, Mercury ; but it is only 
at the return of the merutrual period, where there is an aggravation 
of the fymptoms, and an effort of nature, that the Stimulants, and 
more especially the Antifpafmodics, can be effectual. I have no 
doubt that Muflc may be a powerful remedy, when given at the 
time of the paroxyfm, or aggravation. Caftor is fet down as a 
general title for the fcetid Antifpafmodics. * Crocus is very feldom 
to be depended upon. 
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SoliU 

Simplicia 



V'm 



NtfTKiEirriA !• 

AbsTRINgEHTIA H. 
EtfOEXJEHTIA HL 

StfMUlANTIA IV. 

Sepativa V. 

Ahtispasmodica VI. 



Fluida 

Jfarantia 



Attenuantia 
Inspissantia 

Demuecehtia 
Ahtacida 

Aft T ALKALI HA 

Antiseptica 



vn. 

vm. 

XX. 
X. 

XI. 

xn. 



Evaamtia Eexhina XII I. 

Siaeacoga XIV. 

EXPECTOXAHTIA XV. 

Emetic a XVI. 

Cathaetica XVII. 
Dideetica XVIII. 

DiAPHOEETICA XIX. 

Mem agog a 




I. NUTRIENTIA. 

i. Ex VEGETABILIBUS, 

a, FntBvs Muh-Mtr. 

Dr*pou*. 
Cerafc. 

Mala Anneniaca. 

MalaPerfica. 

Pnraa. 

Pomace*. 
Mala Hortenfia. 
Pyra. 

Htjperidett. 

Aurantia. 

Stntzufe. 




Rubi Id» fru&us. 



Uv* Vita. 
Ribeftu 

Uvse crifpse. 

Frv8tti Jiiiatg. 
Uvse paflk, 
Daaylj. 
Ficus. 

b. Cuatrhitaue. 
Cucumcrcs. 
Meloncs. 
Pcponcs^ 
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c. Herba—Oleracete, 
Atriplex 
Beta. 
Spinacia. 

Lactuca Agnina* 

Siliquofa. 
, Braffica. 
Nafturtium. 

Semijlofculof*. 
Cichorium. 
Dens LeoniSt 
Endivia. 
Laituca. 

Xlmbellata. 
Ccleri. • 

Afparagus. 
Gapitata. 
Ciuara. 



d. 



c. 



Fungi, 

Radices. 
Raphanus. 
Rapum. 

Vmbellata. 
Daucus. 
Paftinaca. 
Sifarum. 

Semiflofculofa. 

Scorzonera. 

Tragopogon. 



Battatas, 

Miacta. 

Porrum. 
Cepa, 

Atiiiijn, 

f. Settling. 
Avena. 
Hordeura. 
Secale. 
Milium. 
Triticum. 
Oryza, 
Mayz. 

Fagopyrum. 

Medulla farirwft, 
Sago. 

Radix fori tufa, 
Salcpv 



ri 



Legumina. 
Pifa. 
Faba;, 
Phafeoli; 

Nuces oleofa. 
Amygdala? dulccs, 
Avellana. 
Cacao. 
Caftanea. 
Juglans. 
Pittacia. 

g. Sepiaria. 
Olivas, 

h. Fermentati potus* 

Cerevifia. 

Vinum. 
K Condimtnia U cotidita, 

Aromata. 

Saccharo, Sale, vel Aceto condita. 

2. Ex ANIMALIBUS, 

a. LacFcemina:. 

Afinae. 

Equse. 

Vaccs, 

Ovis. 

Capr*. 

b; Quadrupeda. 
Bos. 
Ovis. 
Caper. 
Cervus. 
Glim. 
Lepus. 

Beftia. 
Sus. 

c. Aves—Gallina. 
Gall us GaJlinaceus, 
Meleagris Galloparp* 
Pavo Criftatus* 

Tetrao Perdix. 
Commix. 

Lagopus, 

Tetrix. 

Urogalluj. 
Anferes. 

Anas domeftica, 
mofchata, 
Bofchus major, 
Querquedufa, 



Anler 
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d. 



Anfer domefticus. 

ferus. 
Cygnus. 
Pelecanus Bafianus. 

Alca torda. 

GraHe, 

Ardca. 

Scolopax. 

Tringa. 

Cbaradrius. 

Haematopus. 

Fulica. 

Rallus. 

Oris. 

Pajfera. 

Columba. 
Alauda. 

Turd us. 
Emberiza. 

Pifccs. 
Salmo Salar. 
trutta. 
hucbo. 
alpinus. 
eperlanus. 
thymallus. 
Cyprinus barbus. 

carpio. 
gobio. 
tinea, 
caepbalus. 
rutflus. 
alburn us. 

brama. 



Gadus arglefinus. 

meriangus. 
morhua. 
molva. 
virens. 

callaras. 
Cyclopterus lumput^ 

Scomber fcombrus. 

tbjnnus. 

Trigla cuculus. 
MugO. 
Efex luciu*. 
Clupea harengm. 
fprattus. 

encraficolus, 
alofa. 

Kcuroneclus flefiu, 



f. 



Pleuronec"his folea. 

platefia. 

maxiraus. 

hippogloffus. 
Ammodytes. 
Munena anguilla, 

conger. 
Anarrbichas. 

Amphibia nantia. 
Petromyzon. 
Raia batis. 
Accipenfer Sturio. 

hftBa. 
Cancer pagurus. 
gamtnarus. 

fquilla. 

Vermet. 
Sepia loligo. 

Tifiacc*. 

Patella vulgata. 
Helix pomatia. 
Buccinum undatum. 
Turbo littoreus. 
Solen SiHqua. 
Cardium edule. 

cchinatum. 
Venus Cbione. 
Oftrea maxima. 

edulis. 
Mytulus edulis. 

Volucrum Ova. 



II. ADSTRINGENTIA. 
i. ExFOSSILIBUS. 

Terror. 
Bolus. 

Ctmolia. , 
Ofleocolla. 

Jhamnofa. 
Alum en. 

Lapis Hibemicus. 

AfetalEca, ex Cupro. 
Cuprum. 
JErugo. 

Vitriolum caeruleum* 
Ex Faro. 

Femim. 
Haematites; 

Rubric t> 
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"Rubrica fabrilis. 
Vitnolum viiidc. 

Ex Plumb a. 
Plumbum. 
CerufTa. 
. Lithargyrus* 
Minium. 

Ex Zinco. 
Zineum. 
Calaminaris Lapis. 

Tutia. 
Vitriolum Album. 

2. Ex VEGETABILIBUS, 

a. Senticofa. 
Agrimonia. 
Alchimilla. 
Argentina. 
Caryophyllata. 
Fragaria. 
Quinquefolium. 
Rofa. 

TormentUIa. 
b. Stellata. 

Aparine, 

Gallium. 

Rubia. 
c t Vagwahi. 

Acetofa. 

Hydrolapathum. 

Oxylapatbum. 

Biftorta. 

Rheum. 

d. Filices. 

Filix florida. 
Lingua cervina. 

Trichomanes. 
Mufti. 

Mufcus. 

e. Acerba. 

Cydonea mala. 

Mefpila. 

Mora. 

Pruna Sylveftria. 

Sorba. 

f. Varia. 
Ancbufa. 

Balauftia, 

Brunella. 

Hypericum. 
Lythrum, 



Millefolium, 
Myrtus. 
Plantago. 
Polygonatum. 

Sanicula. 

Scdum. 

Vifcus Quernus, 

Urtica. 
UvaUrfi. 

Sued tnfpiJJbtL 
Acacia. 

Catechu. 

Hypociftis. 

Sanguis Draconis. 
Cortices. 

Cortex Granatorum. 

Fraxin'u 

Quercus. 

Simarouba?. 

Lignum Campechenfe. 

Galls. 

Adda I. i. a. XI. I. 2 

Vina Aujlera. 
Amara IV. i. 
Sedatha. 
Balfamha IV. f. 



III. EMOLLIENTIA. 

i . Aqua et aquofa blanda. 
2. Ex VEGETABILIBUS. 

a. Columnifera. 

Althjea. 
Malva. 

b. Farlnofa et Murilaginofa. 
Sem. Cannabis. 

Cydoniorum. 
Fcenugrajci. 
Lini. 
Pfyllii. 

c. Oltraze*. 
Atriplex. 
Beta. 

Bonus Henricus. 
Spinacia, 



S s s 



i. Verts, 
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d. Vcria, 

Aiiine. 

Branca urfba. 
Melilotus. 
Parictaria. 
Saponaria. 
Verbafcum. 

Rad. Liltorurn alboram. 
Cepxcoctar. 
C. OUcfa. 

Olea prefix blanda. 

3. Ex ANIMALIBUS. 

Lac. 

Butyrum. 

Adeps. 

Axungia. 

Spcnna Ceti dictum. 



IV. STIMULANTIA. 



I. 
a. 



Ex VEGETABILIBUS, 

VeriiaUaUe. Cqhu&ui* 

Betonica. 

Lavendula. 

Staechas Arabica. 

Mclifla. 

Calamintba. 
Majorana. 

Marum VuJi 



Dictanraus Crtticus, 

Rofmarinus, 
PeBmiSa. 
Hyfibpus. 

Hcdera terrcftris. 

Pulegium. 

Stsmadtita. 
Mentha fativa. 

pipcritis. 
Ncpcta. 

Marum Syriacum. 

S anuria. 

Serpyllum. 
Thymus. 

Jlaripbcrmka. 
Salvia. 

Chamaedrys. 

Scordiujn. 



b. UmUUaia* 
Ammi. 
Amomum. 
Anethum. 
Angelica. 

Anifum. 
Carum. 

Coriandrura. 
Cuminum. 
Daucus Cretictis. 

Fceniculum. 

Hippofclinura. 

Levifticura. 

PimpineilaSaxifraga, 
Sefcli Maffilienfe. 

Siler Montanum. 
C. S'tliquofee. 
Alliaria. 
Cochlearia, 
Eruca. 

Eryfimum. 
Lepidium. 
Nafturtium. 

Napum. 

Raphanus ruftkanus. 

Sinapi. 
Thlafpi. 

d. Jiliarea. 

Allium. 
Ccpa. 

Porrum. " 

e. Conifer*, 
Abies. 

Pinus. 
Juniperus. 

f. Balfamica. 

Terebinthina. 
Balf. Copaibae. 

Gileadenfe. 

Peruvianum. 

Tolutanum. 

Gum. Guaiacum. 

Myrrha. 
Styrax Liquida. 

g. Sudsrijka — Ligna % 
Guaiacum. 
Saflafras. 

Santalum. 

Radices. 
China. 

Contrayerva. 
SariapariUa. 



b» Jr& 
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Ii. Aromatka fragrantiora% 
Cinnamomum. " 
Caffia lignea. 
Maris. 
Nux mofchata. 

Caryophylli, 
Pimento. 

Minus fragrantid. 
Canella alba, 
Cort.Winteranus, 
Zinziber. 

Acrtora. 
Piper. 
Capficum. 

Debilkfai 
Cubebse. 

Cardamomum minus* 
Grana Paradifi. 

Ingratkra. 
Galanga. 
Zedoaria. 

Serpentaria Virg, 

Debilijfima. 
Balfamita. 
Coftus orientalis. 

Ginfeng. 

Lilium convalUum, 

Malabathrum. 
Nardus Celtica. 
Iadica. 
Cafcarilla. 

Ligna. 

Afpalathus. 
Rhodium. 
Gummi. 
Benzoinum, 
Labdanum. 
Sryrax calamita. 

\, Amara calida. 

Abrotanum fcemina. 

mas. 
Abfinthium Romanum, 

vulgare, 

Artemifw. 

Carduus benedi&us. 

Carlina. 

Cbamemjelum, 

Santonicum. 

Tanacetum. 



k. 



1. 



m. 



n. 



Aurantiorum Cortex. 
Aurantia CuraflavenGa. 
Limonbrum Cortex. 

Centaurium minus, 
Gentkuia. 

China Chinas. 
Acorus verus. 
Chamaepitys. 
Marrubium album. 
Di&amnus albus, 
Lupulus. 

Tri folium paluftre. 

Amara fr'tgtda. 
Cichorium. 
Dens Leonis, 

Endivia. 

La&uca, 
Fumaria. 

Acr'ta. 

Arum. 
Euphorbium, 
Imperatoria. 
Iris noftras. 
Perficaria urens. 
Pyrethrum. 
Sedum minus acrci 
Staphifagria. 

Vinum. 

Olea efientialia. 



3, Ex ANIMALIBUS, 

Cantharides. 
Millepedas. 
CochmiUse. 
, Nutr'ientia. 
Adftringentia. 
Seaativa. 
Antifpajmodka. 
Acida I. I. a. XI, I. 2. 

Alkalina X. b. 
Said ncutri* 
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V. SE DAT IV A. 

j. Strialus £3a. 

z. Rhacda. 
Papayer. 

Um&eBct*. 
Cicata. 

Cicuta aquatic*. 



d. 



Belladonna. 
Hvofcyamus. 
fcfaodragora. 
Nicotiaoa. 
Solanum. 
Stramonium. 
Van*. 



c. 



2. 



Lauras. 
Coffea. 
Thea. 
Crocus, 

Nvmph; 
tphiitcfa. 

Vinum. 
Alcohol. 

Juki. I. a. XI 

Salanatfri. 
EmslEentia. 
Adjhingtniia. 

jkiftafaudjcs. 



I. 2, 



c. 



d. 



c. 



f. 



S 



Mcuro. 
Matricaria. 

Pulegiu.n. 

Ruta. 

Sabina. 

Gummi fcttida, 

Afa faetiJa. 
Amraoniacura, 

Galbanum. 

Opopanax. 

Sagapenura. 

Tacamahaca. 

Camphora. 

Radius graveshntei . 
Caflumuniar, 

Paeon ia. 

Valeriana fylveftris. 

Fuligo ligni. 

Olea efientialia. 

emprreumatica. 

Alcohol. 
Liquor JEthereus. 

3. Ex ANIMALIBUS, 

Mofchus. 
Zibtthum. 

Cafloreum. 



VI. ANTISPASMODICA 
i. Ex F O S S I LI B U S. 



Ambragrifi 
Sucdoum. 
Petroleum* 



Sales alkalmi volatilcs. 
Olea empyTemnatica^ 

Jdfhingentia* 

EmoUientia. 

Daiaduntia. 

Stimulantia* 

Stdativa. 



2.ErVEGETABILIBUS, 

a. Herb* fartid*. 
Ariftolochia, 

Arteirifia. 
Atripkz olida. 



CumiDom. 

Leti 



l»« mi 



VII. ATTENUANTIA. 

Aqua. 

Alkalina X. b. 
Sales neutri. . 
Sap^nes. 

DulaalX.c. 
Nutrientia I. a. b. c. d.~ 
EmsBeutia 2. c. d. . 

VIII. IN. 
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VIII. INSPISSANT1A. 

Acida XI. 2. 

Alcohol, 

Nutrientia 1. e, f, 2, b, &c, 

Adjlringent'w. 

DemukenttQ a, b. d; 



EC. DEMULCENTIA. 



Afperifol'ta. 

Confolida majors 

Cynogloffura. 
Pulmonariav 
Farinofa* 
Sem. Cucurbitse, 
Citrulii. 

Cucu men's, 
Melonis, 



k 



d. 



e. 



Papaveris... 

Dulcia. 

Saccharum. . 
Mel., 

Uvffi pafla?.- 
Daayli. 
Ficus. 
Cynofbatos. 
Glycyrrhiza. 
Mucilaginofa. 

Gum. Arabicuro._ 
Ceraforum.- 

Senega. 

Tragacantha. 
Ainylum. 
Ichthyocolla. 

Nutrientia, . 
EmoU'tenUa, . 
Stdativa* 



X. ANTACID A 

i 

a. . Foftlia. 

Calcarius lapis. . 
CreU.. 



Ofteocolla. 

AmmaUa pUrumqut teftacca*. 
Cancrorunt-chela;. 

"oculi difti. 
Ccrvi Comu uftutn. 
Coralline.-. 

Corallium rubrum. 
Lapis Bezoar orientalis. - 
Margarita?. 
Ovorum tefta?. 
Oftreorum -tefta*,. 
Sepias os.. 
b. Sales alkalinu 

Alkali fixum vegetable, , 

foffile. . 
Calx viva. 

Alkali volatile. 

Ck Neutra, . 

Borax. 

Tartarus fqlubilis. 

Sapo. - 

Stimuhntia, 
Sidativa, . 
Jnttfyafmodica,' 
Demukentia, 



XI. ANTALKALINA. 

I. Adda naiiva> 
Acetofa. 
Acetofella. . 

Berberis. . 
Ribefia. 
Tamarindi. 
Succus Aurantiorum. 

Limoniorum. 
2i Acida arte farata.* 
Vinum. 

Acid urn vegetabile, 
muriaticum, 
nitrofum, 

vitriolicum. . 
Sal Sedativum. 
Succini. 
3. .Nutrientla a. b. c. d, e. g. . 
Ad/iringentta 2, c. . 

Dmulcentia* . 



XII. A N T 1^ 



5<n 
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XII. ANTISEPTICS 



XV. EXPECTORANTIA. 



Acida I. a. II. c XI. 
JUkalina X. b. 
Sales neutri, 
metallic!. 



I. S. 



Olca eflentialia. 

empyreuraatica* 
Vinum. 
Alcohol. 
Nutriatia I. 
Adftnngentta, 

Bttsadaatia, 

Sedative. 
jUtijptijms&ca. 



XIII. ERRHINA 



Hedera tcrreftris. 
Hjflbpus. 

Mamiblum. 

Pulegium. 

Enula campana. 

Iris Florentina. 

Nicotiaaa. 

Srilla. 

Petafites. 

Tuffilago. 

Benzoimim. 

Styrax calamita. 

Plz liquida. 

Sapo. 

Stimulant ia b. c. d. f. 

Antijpafmodiw 2. b. 

Damtkcntia c. 



Mitiara. 



Bctonica. 
Majoiana. 
Aaiera. 
Alarum. 
Eaphorbitan. 
Helleborus albas. 
Iris noftras. 
Kico liana. 



Pyrethrum. 
FcjJiUa. 

Turbith minerale. 



XIV. SIALAGOGA, 

Stwadaxtia txttnm. 

Angelica. 
Caryophylli. 
Imperatoria. 

JJioodana. 

Piper. 

Fyrcthrum. 

S tiMUmM tut twterTUm 
Hjditrgyrus. 



XVI. E M E T I C A, 
i. ExFOSSILIBUS. 

Cuprum. 

Hydrargyria. 
Antimonium. 
Z In cum. 

2. Ex V5GETABILXBUS. 

Afanmu 

Erigerum. 

Ipecacuanha. 

Nicotiana. 

Scilla. 

Sinapi. 

Rap harms rufticanus. 
Amara IV. i. 

Cathartic 



XVII. CA- 
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XVII. CATHARTICA. 

Acefcmtta. 

■ Fruclus ucido-dulces I, I. a, 
Pruna Brignolenfta, 

Gallica, 
Caffia fiftularis. . 
Tamarindi, 
Dulcia. 

Saccharum. 

Mel. 

Manna. 

Aqua. t 4 
Serum La&is. 
Lac ebutyratum. 

Olera blanda I. I, c. d. 

Olea blanda ex Vegetabilibuj et Ani- 

malibus. 
SapoalbusHifpanus. 
Rofe Damafcenas. 
Viola. 
PolypodromV 
Sinapi. 

Sulphur. 

Amara IV. i. k. VI. 1. a, 
Bilis Animalium, 
Balfamua IV. f. 

Salina. 
Tartarus. 
Alkalina fixa. 
Sales neutri. 
Magnefia alba, 

Aaiora> 

Antifpafmodlca 2. b. 

Aloe. 

Agaricus. 

Rhabarbaruffl'. 

Seneka. 

Genifta. 

Senna, 

Helleborus niger. 

Mechoacanna. 

Turpethum. 

Jalapium." 

Scammonium. 

Ssldfinella; 



Arthanita, 
Ebulus. 
Sambucus. 
Rhamni baccas, 

Frangulae cortex. 
LinumCatbarticurm 
Chelidoniura majus. 

Gambogia. 

Mercurialis. 

Ricinus. 

Gratiola. 

Nicotiana. 

Helleborus albus. 

Colocynthis. 

Cucumis afininus. 
Elaterium. 

, Mttallica, 

Aurum. 

Argentum. 

Hydrargyrus.- 

Antimoniura, 

Emetica, 



XVIII. DIURETIC A. 

Vmbtllata. 
Apium. 

Petrofelinum. 
Chasrefolium. 
Daucus Sylveftris. 
Fosniculum. 
Meum. 

Pimpinella Saxifraga. 
Siler montanum. 
Eryngium. 
. Stellatx. 

Apanne. 
Afperula. 
Rubia. . 
Vartts. 

Aikekengi. 

Arnica. 

Arum. 

Afarum. 

Afparagus. 

Abfmthium. 

Carduus benedictus, 

Bardana. 

Dulcamara, 

Enula. 

Genifta; 



5<H 



XATALOGUS MATE-RIJB MEDICJE, 



4. 



Gcni&L 


Guahcum, 


Gran to. 


Saffuraa. 


Linaria. 


SariaparJla* 


Lstfaofpcrmum. 


Scncka. 


Ononis. 


baJvia. 


Pareira brava. 


Scortium. 


Perficaria ur^ns. 


MetaUtca. 


Ruta. 


Antimonium. 


Sabina. 


Hydrargyrus. 


Saxifraga alt a. 


m 


Sen ska. 


Aqua. 


Scilla. 


Vinum. 




Acida vegetabilia. 


u/o^r I. r. 2. XL 1. 1 


Alkali volatile. 


jHiaSna X. b. 


Sales neutri. 

w 


Sales neutri. 


Olea Efientialil. 


AatadAaz. 


Empyreumatica 


Sal Ammoniacum fixum. 


Stimulantia. 


Sapo. 


Sedatha. 


02fTtf I. i.e. c. 


JntiJpafmo£ca. 
Antadda a. 


EmsBatia I. 2. C. d. 


Sthtadantia I. b. c d. c. f. k. 2. 


Emetica. 




Catbanica. 


4 


Diurdica. 



XIX. DIAPHORETICA 

Angelica- 
Calendula. 



Dulcamara. 

Opium. 

Ambragrifc 

Mofchus. 

Zibethum. 

Camphora. 

China. 

Cooiiiyavi. 

Serpen taria Virg. 



XX. MENAGOGA. 

i 

Aloe. 

Caftoreum. 

Crocus. 

Ferrum. 

Hydrargyrus. 

Stimulantia. 

JntiJJMjmodica. I. 2. a. b. 

Emttica. 



Diuretica, 



Some fubftances mentioned in tbe Catalogue are not to be found in tbe Index, 
as not being particularly treated of j but their qualities will be underftood by looking 
in tbe Index for tbe general tide, clais, or order under which each fubftance ftands 
arranged in tbe Catalogue. Thus the Akbimitia is not mentioned particularly in the 
Index, but its general qualities will be underftood by thofe of the Senticofo^ which is 
t» be found m the Index, and is the order to which it belongs. 



INDEX. 



[ S°S 1 



I 



N 



D 



E 



X. 



A. 

ABrotanum foemina, 
Abfinthium vulgare, 
• Abforbentia, 

Abftergentia, 

Acacia, 

Acerba, # - ' 

Acerbity in fruits, effects of. 

Acid of wine, 
Acids in general, ~] 

particular, | 

muriatic, 

vitriolic, f 

vegetable, I 

nitrous, J 

employed in medicine, lift of, 

as Aftringents, ^ - 

as Sedatives, 

as Stimulants, 
Acid tafte of plants, 
Acidity in fruits, effe&s of, 
Acorus verus, 
Acria as Stimulants, 
Acrid tafte of plants, 
Acrimony, kinds of, 
Adftringentia, ^ - 

. , operation of, 

~; difeafes in which they 
are indicated, 



284 
si. 

39 

40 

216 

204 

54 

3" 

430 

435 
ib. 



> as Antalkalines, «* 

ib» 

43 6 

437 
219 

360 

322 

j 64 

55 

302 

307 
J 65 

34 
169 

170 
173 




Aliment, choice of, • 4$ 

proper, what, - 47 

mixture of, in the ftomach, 52 

"- «*—* 53 

149 
ih. 

410 
#. 

426 
410 

ft. 
426 

323 
261 

262 

84 
481 
230 

33 

227 

182 
278 



vegetable, divifionof, 

vegetable and animal, com- 
parifon of, 
— , effects on the mind, 
Alkali, foffile, as attenuant, 

vegetable, as attenuant, 

volatile, 
-, as antacid, 
■, as attenuant, 

Alkalina, 

Alkalines fixed, as antacid, 

■ ■ -, as ftimulants, 

Alliaciar, 
Allium, 

Almonds, 
Aloes, ' 
Alfine, 

Alterants, what, 
Althjea, 

Alum, 
Amara caltda, 

calida, pharmaceutical treat- 
ment of, 

frigida, 
Amhragrifea, 
Amphibia, 
Amylum, 
Analeptica, 



344 

419 

3S 



-, difeafes in which they «,„** r — , ,.-,«,,. *" 

arecontraindicated, 175 Analyfis ftriclly chemical, of little ufe, 2 

-, means of difcoveringtheni, 177 Anchufa, - - 205 

Angelica, - - 254 
Animals, what kind moft proper for ; 

food, - J2r 

, divifion of, - 125 

Anifum, - - 2 55 

Anodyna, - "37 

Anferes, - - . }3$ 



JExher, - - 37* 

Age, old, defcription of, 17 

Agglutinantia, - 4 J 

/grimonia, - - *9 8 

Alcohol, - - 359 

Aliment, difference of, . 45, 150 

vegetable, r v 45 



T 1 1 



Antacida, 



\ 



§o5 



N D E X. 



AnUridaj fynonymsto, 

A ntacria, 

Antalfcalini, 

Antiphrodi£ac5, 

Anthelmintic*, 

Antimony, 

Andphlogiftica, 
Antifcptica, 

Antifpafmodica, as expc£turant, 

•, fynonymsto, 



• 39 

420 

38 

39> 430 

- 43 

44 
467 

37 

39» 437 

459 



37 

Antifpafmodics, definition of, 33 

■ — , foffiJe, - 362 

, vegetable, - 364 

— , as Sedatives, 360 

., as Stimulants, 322 

Aperientia, 39 
Apborifms, Linnarus's, commented 

on, - - 158 

Aphrodifiacs, 43 

Apples, qualities of, - 57 

Apricot, 56 

Argentina* - - 198 

Ariftolochia, - - 365 

Aromata, 90 

, where proper, - ib. 

AromzrJca fragrantiora, - 272 

Arum, - - 307 

Afia fcerida, - • 367 
Afpalatiins, - - 276 
Aiparagus, 66 
Afperifolia?, - - 418 
Ammilation of nutriment, - 48 
Aftringency, in what parts of vege- 
tables it is lodged, 178 
Aftringentia, fynonyms to, 35 
Aftringents, fomle, - 179 

, metallic, - 186 

, vegetable, - 194 

— -■■ — , why proper to 

be given in fubftance, 195 

— — — , dofe of, 199 

— — — as Sedatives, - 360 

" 2s Stimulants, - 322 

Attenuantia, - - 405 

, fynonyms to, 38 

—, what,' - 34 

Attrahentia, - - 3$ 

Atriplex - - 230 

■ olida, - - 365 

Aurantta curaflavenfia, - 286 

Aurantiorua cortex, - it, 

Aufterc tafte of plants, - 164 



B. 

Balauftines, - . 2 o6 

Balfam Copaiba?,. 

Gilead, 

Gum Guiac. y 263 

Peruv. 

Tolut. 

Balfamics as aftringents, 

— — as cathartic, 

Barley, 

Beans. Fide Legumina. 
Beef, qualities of, 
Beet, qualities of, 
Belladonna, 

Benzoin, 

Benzoinum, 

Betonic?., 

Bile, as a cathartic, 

Bittern, 

Bitters as aftringents, - * 

Bitter tafte of plants, 

Bivalves, 

Blood, denier in proportion to the 

rigidity of tha vefiels and 
age of the fubjecl, - rr 

-*•— , human, account of, - 388 

, of animals, as food, effects of, 120 

Blood vefiels, effe£b of cuftom upon, 32 

Boerhaave, his plan of a Materia 

Medica the beft. 
Boles, 

Borax, «- 

Branca Urfina, 

Braffica, qualities of, 

Bread, its ufe univerfal, 

, propriety of its ufe, 

— — , different kinds of it, 

, when heft prepared, 

ufe of baking it, 



221 

482 

74 

126 

63 
353 

458 
.276 

249 

478 

•137 
221 

164 
147 



Brunella, 

Buckwheat, 
Buftard, 
Butter, 
Butter-milk, 

Cacao nut, 

Calamintha, 
Calefacientia, 
Camphire, 
Canella alba, 

Cannabis femen, 
Cantharides, 

Capficura, 



C. 



2 
180 

429 
230 

74 
76 

ib. 

- 1 

ib. 
206 

/6 

J 35 

86 

316 

, 84 
250 

- 36 

" 368 

2 73 
228 

- 3i8 

. 2 73 

Cardiacs, 



X. K, D E. X. 



• 507 



V — 



Cardiacs, 

•Carduus benedi&us, 

Carlina, 
Carminativa, 
•Carrot, 
Caryophyllata, 

Cafcarilla, 
CalTumuniar, 

Caftor, 

Catechu, 

Cathartica, 

Celeri, - « 

Centaurium minus, 

Cepa, 

cocla, • 

Cephalica, 

« , verticillat. 

Chamsdrys, 

Chamzemelum, 

Cbanuepitys, 

Cherries, 

Chefnut, 

Chicken, 

China Chinae, 

— - rad. - - - 

Cichoreum, 

Cicuta, "."■"'" 

— ■ aquatica, 

Cimolia, - 

Cinara, r 

Clupea, - 

Coccinella, 
Coffea, - 

Colocynthis, - ~ ",. , 

Colour of medicines, not to be relied 

on, for a knowledge of their 

qualities, 

of the blood different, caufe 

of, - 

of plants, 

Columniferse, - - 

Condtentia, - - - - 
Condimenta, 

Conifers, - 
Confolida major, 

Confolidantia", 

Contrayerva, 

Coot, - 

Copper,, virtues of, 

. ■, dofe of, 

Coriandrum, 
Corn. cerv. uftum, 
Cotula foetida, 
Creta, 



42 
284 

285 

7 

18 

276 
382 

38 6 
210 

35, ^ 

287 
262 

231 

4* 
249 

253 
285 
302 

5 6 

83 

130 

287 
270 

• 65 

35 1 

353 
■ 181 

65 

H5 
321 

- 357 

484 



Crocus, 

Cucumber, qualities of, 

Cucumis afininus, * 

Curlew, 

.Currants, qualities of, 

Cuftom, effects of, 

Cyclopterus lumpus, 
Cydontorum femen, 
Cynogloflum, 
Cyprinus, 

Dandelion, 
Date, qualities of, 
Daucuscreticus,' 

fylveftris, * 



Demulcentia, 



as expectorant, 
fynonyms to, 



11 

166 

227 

- 39 

90 

227, 263 
418 

4i 

- 271 

137 
186 

- 188 

- 254 

- 424 

285 

- 424 



Dens Leonis, 
Deobftruentia, t 

Deoppilantia, * 

Depurantia, - ■ 

Detergentia, 

Diaphoretica, * 

Didlamnus albus, 

— - Creticus, 

Digeftiva, 
Diluentia, 
Difcutientia, 

Diuretica, 

Drink, effect on the aliment, 

_ — .—- — blood veffels 

■ . lymph, 

Drupaceous fruits, qualities of, 
Duck, tame, 

, Mufcovy, ■ 

Dulcamara, 

Dulcia, as Attenuants, 
— — — , as Demulcents, 

E. 

Earths, ft m pie, aftringent, 

faline, aftringent, 



359 
61 

484 
136 

5 5 

21 

144 
228 

418 
144 

' *5 

60 

254 

255 
416 

4 6 9 
38 
6S 

39 

■40 

ib. 
ib. 

35> 489 

303 

254 

40 

38 

- 40 
35> 486 

I 

ib. 

54 
133 

134 

489 

4i3 
419 



abforbent, 



179 
182 

424 

H5 

148 

484 

35> 460 



Eel kind of fid, 

Eggs of birds, 

Elaterium, 

Emetica, 

Emollient fubftanccs, parts of in 

which their virtues r^efide, 225 

Emollientia ex animalibuSj - 232 

— , fynonyms to 3 - 30 

222 



T t t 2 



Emollients, 



5<* 



INDEX. 



Emollients, indications of, 

, feaiible qualities 
difcover them, 
"" — > Phar m a ce utical 
ment, 

, particular, 

, as Sedatives, 
-, as Attenuants, 



which 



treat- 



224 
226 



Endive, 
Endivia* 



Enuia 



campam 



Epifpaftira, 

Erodenria, 
Errhina, 

, fynonyms to, 




Eryfimum, 

Kn c nt ta, Limonum, 
Evactxants, what, 

■', in genera], 
Euphorbiom, 
Expe&oranria, 
Exficcantia, 

Exficcants, as confounded 

Aftringents, 



ib. 

ib. 

360 
ib. 

65 

ib. 

45* 
36 

44 

34»439 

39 

259 
ib. 

286 

34 

438 

307 

35 455 

- 35 

with 

221 



4i8 

227 

25 
60 

202 

140 

ib. 



Farinacea, as Demulcents, 
Farinoia, 

Fibres, moving, aJFe&ed by cuftom, 

Fig, qualities of, 

FQices, 

Fifhes, 

, ufed in food, lift of, 

, of their qualities in general, 142 

Flounder kind of fib, - 145 

Fluids, ftate of, - %% 

ainnbution of, - 12 

Icarcc alterable by medicines, 20 
, animal, nature of, - 387 
Foaikrulum, - - 254 

Fcenugneci femen, - 228 

Food, animal, - gc, 

— , alkal efcency of, 121 

, . 9 h ow 

determined^ - #. 

•, as to quantity of nu- 
triment, 123 

-3 as to the nature of 
the fluids they afford, 124 

-, perfpirability of, 123, 124 
-, folubflity of, ib. 

ftriaiy fo called, 117 



igetable, compared,! oi 
, effects of, ib. 

in what 



proportion they ought 
to be mixed, 
Food, variety, effects of, 

, vegetable, bad effects of, 

Fragaria, 

Fraxini cortex, 
Frog, 

Fru&us acido dulces, 

-— , as Cathartics, 

Fruits, when moft proper to be ufed, 

Fuligo, 

Fumaria, 

Fungi in gereral, 



G. 

Gadus, 

Galanga, 

Galls, 

Garlic, 

Genifta, 
Gcntiana, 

Ginfeng, - . 

Globules red, of the blood, 

Goat, fled of, 

Gold, 

Goofberries, qualities of, 
Goofe, Solan, 

— — , tame, 

Gralla^ 

Grapes, frefh, qualities of, 

, dry, qualities of, 
Groufe, 

Guiacum, 
Guana, - 

Gummata fcetida, 
Gums, ftmple, 
Gurnard, 

Habit, what, - - 

Haematites, 

Hair, colour, form, and quantity, a 

mark of the ftate of the folids, 
Hare, 

Heat, efiea of, on fruits, 

Hedera- terreftns, 

Hellebor. niger, . - 

Hen, ! 

Hepatics, 



ib. 

l n S 
86 

198 
217 

»39 

54 
477 

59 

ib. 

385 
306 

89 



144 

274 
218 

70 
483 

270 
39°- 

It 

135 

134 

58 

63 

132 

269 

366 

419 

M4. 



22 
192 



10 
128 

59 

251 
484 
130 

Herb* 



INDEX, 



509 



Herbs foetid*, 

Heron, - . „ 

Hefperide* fru&us, 
Hiftory, Natural, application of to 

the Materia Medica, 

Hog, 

Hume&antia, 

Hypericum, 

Hypnotica, 

Hypocyftis, - — 

Hyofcyamus, 

Hyflbpus, 



364 

137 
57 

15 l 
128 

206 

216 

354 
250 

484 

419 

9,20 

53 
21 

ib. 

39 
3o; 

- 3* 

ib. 

3i 

- 40 

36 
- 15 

165 

J4> 414 

. 38 

457 

307 

183 
191 

190 
Irritability ihcreafed by repetition of * 

the impreffion, - 2,3 



I. 
Jalapium, 
Ichthyocolla, 
Idiofyncrafy, what, 

, effects of, 

, effects on the fluids, 

,. .. . • -„-. , 8 hereditary, 

Immutantta, 
Imperatoria, 
Incidentia, 

IncralTantia, 

Indication, what, 

Indications in Chirurgery, 

Indurantia, 

Infancy, defcription of,"- 

Infecla, - 

Infipid tafte in plants, 

Infpiffantia, - r 

, fynonyms to,. 

Iris Florentiha, 

— noftras, - 
Iron, - 

■, dofeof, 

•, virtues of, 



L. 

Labdanum, 
La&uca agnina, 

, as fedative, 

Lac"refcency of plants, 

Lamb, qualities of, 

Lamprey, 

Lapis Hibernicus. Vide Slate. 

Lapwing, - 

Lavendula, *• 

Laurus* 

Laxantia, - • 

Lead, 

Leek,. 



277 
65 

*356 
160 

126,, 127 

140 

136 

240 

- 356 

38 
192 

70 



Legumina, qualities of, • 8r 

Lenientia, . 38 

Lettuce, - - 65 

■— lamb. Vide La&uca agnina. 



14 

218 

231 

275 
286 

229 



Levifticum, 
Levity, what, 
Lignum Campechenfe, 
Lilior. albor. rad. 
Liliurri convallium, 

Limoniorum cortex, 
Lini femen, 

Linnaeus, his Syftem of Natural Hi- 
ftory recommended, 151 

Liquors, fermented, effefts of,, 88 

1 - , on what their 

varieties depend, 
Lupulus, 
Lurid as, 

Lymph, coagulable, of the blood, 
Lythrum, 

M. 
Magnefia alba, . 

', as cathartic, 
Majorana, 
Maiz, 

Malt liquors, 
Malva r 

Manhood, account of, 

Marrubium album, . 

Marum Syriac. - , . 

Materia Medica, knowledge of, what, 



89 

303 

353 

388 

207 

424 

478 
250 

75 

3i8 
227 

16 

303 
252 

250 



Maturantia, 

Mechoacanna, 

Medicines, general divifion of, 

— , virtues of, 

Melilotus, 

Melifla, 

Melon, qualities of,. 

Menagoga, 
Mentha fativa, 
piperit. 



40 

484 

32 

I5r 
2-30 

250 

60 

35>49' 
252 

251 

442 
■ 208 



Mercury, 

Millefolium,, 

Millepedes, - «i 

Milk, .--106 
., its ^ nature, and general qua- 
lities, - jo 1 

to whom b'eft fuited, 1 

., various kinds of, %%% 

-, rules for its cookery, 113 

•, examination of its parts, 114 



Millet, 



Morel 



le,. 



510 



INDEX. 



Morellr-, 

Mul!ct,_ - 

Man d meant U, 

Mufcus, - , - 

MuQirooms, 

Mufic, 

Mult of wine, 

Muibrd, zs emetic and cathartic, 



•, as a cathartic, 



68- 

144 

40 

204 

67 
380 

3°9 

258 
4/8 

126 

268 

2CS 



Mutton, qualities of, 

Myrrh, 

Myrtus, 

K. 

Nafturtium, qualities of, 63 

Nephritics, - - _ 43 
Kcrves, the extent of their power in. 

the fjftem, - 6 

Nicotlana, - 355 

, 25 expe&orant, 456 

Kuces oleofe, 82 

Nut, hazel, - S$ 

Nutrientia, . "45 

, as Attenaots, 413 

, as Stimulants, 321 

, definition of, - 33 

, fynooyms to, - 35 

Nutritious fub&ances, difference of, 47 

Nymphxa, - 359 

O. 




74 

Odour of plants, what a mark of, 161 

Oil, effects of, - 85 
— , nutritive, - 85 
Ofls, empyreumatic, - 375 
, efieotttl, - ^ 377 

, exprefied, as cathartic, 477 

Olives, - - ■ 85 

Oka pre fia bland a, as emollient, 231 

Oleracese, as emollients, 229 

Onion, 70 

Ophthalniica, 42 

Opium, - - 331 

Orache, - - 63 

Oranges, China, qualities of, 57 
Ofteocolla, - 181, 424 

Oy&er, common, - 147 

P. 

Patonia, - 382 

Parietaria, - 231 

Parfoep, 69 

Partridge, - - 132 

137 



Pafte, kinds of, 
Peach> qualities of, 

Peacock, 

Pears, qualities of, 

Peafe. Vide Legumina. 

Pecora, what kinds ufed, 

Pectoralia, verticill. 

Peaorals^ 

Perficaria urens, 



Peruvianus cortex. Vide China Chins. 



56 

*3 f 

57 

125 

250 

42 
308 



Petafites, 

Petroleum, 

Pheafant, 

Pigeon, 

Pike, 

Pimjjnella 
Piper, # 

Piftacbio nut, 

Pix liquida, 
Plan of the work, 
Plantago, 
Plover, green, 

Plumbs, qualities of, 

Pneumonlcs, 
Polygonatum, 

Polypodium, 

Pomaceous fruits, qualities of, 

Pompion, qualities of, 

Pork, 

Porrum, 
Poratoe, 
Power, nervous, different ftate of, 



'.gt£ts 



458 

3 6 3 

i3* 

137 

'45 
254 

273 
84 

459 

1 

209 

56 

42 
209 

483 

57 
60 

121 

262 

7 1 



-, medicines to be chiefly 




direded ... 
Pruna fylveflria, 
Pfyllii femen, 
Ptarmica, 

Puddings, kinds of, 
Pulegiura, 
Pulmonaria, 

Pulmonics, - 

Pyrethrum, 

Quail, 

Qualities, chemical, of plants, 

Quicklime, 

Quinquefolium, 

R. 

Rabbit, 

Radifli, 
Rail, 



20 

205 

229 

19 

!o 

250 

418 

42 

308 



131 

167 

411,426 
198 

128 
69 

136 

Raphanus 



I N D E X, 



511 



Raphanus rufticanus, 

Rafpberries, qualities of, 

Refrigeramia, • 

Repellentia, ' « 

Repercutientia, " 

Reprimentia, 

Reptiles, 

Refolventia, 

Reftaurantia, 

Rhabarbarum, 

Rhodium, 

Rice, 

Roborantia, 

Roots efculent, 

Rofae Damafcenas, 

Rofmarinus, 

Rubcfacientia, 

Rubia, 

Ruta, 

Rye, 

Sabina, 
Sago, 

Salep, 

Salmon kind of fim, 

Salt, 

Salts, neutral, as Attenuants, 

i as Antacids, 
, as Cathartics, 

, as Sedatives,. 

■ , as Stimulants, 
Salvia, 

Sanguis Draconis, 

Sanicula, 

Santalum, 

Santonicum, - 

Saponaria, 

Sapones, 

Sarcotica, 

Sarfaparilla, 

Saflafras, 

Saturcia, 

Scammonium, 

Scate, 

Scilla, 

Scordium, 
Scorzonera, 

Sedativa, fynonyms to, 
Sedatives, definition of, 
— ,. as Aftringents, 
, as Stimulants, 

-, particular, 



Scdum, 



minus acre, 



257 

57 

37 
40 

40 

40 

I3 o 

38 

35 

48 

27 

7 l 

.8 

483 
250 

36 

200 

365 
74 

366 
72 

7 1 
J 43 

9* 

412 

429 

477 
360 

323 

253 
216 

210 
270 
286 

231 
412 

40 

270 
269 

252 

•484 
140 

457 

253 
69 

37> 323 

35 
221 

322 

33i 

210 

308 



Seeds, farinaceous, 
-Seneka, « 

Senna, 

Senfe, organs of affected by cuftom, 

Senfibility, diminiflied by repetition, 



Senticofae, qualities of, 

Serofity of the blood, 

Serpentaria Virginiana, 

Serpyllum, 
Sefeli Maffilienfe, 

Sialagoga, 

fynonyms to, 



Siliquofx, ufe of, 

Silver, 

Simaroubas Cortex, 

Sinapi, 

Stftcntia, 

Skirret, 

Slate, 

Smell of Medicines, not to be de- 
pended on for. a knowledge of 
their qualities, 

Snipe, 

Soap, 

— — , as expectorant, 

-— -, as cathartic, 

Solids, fimple, ftate of, 

— — , proportion between them and 
the fluids, 

alterable by manner of life, 
effects of cuftom upon, 



3 

4»3 
484 

23 
23 

57. I0 ;7 

391 

274 

202 
254 

34»442 

90» 256 
485 

217 

2 5T 



36 
185 



Solubility of food, 



how diverfifled, 



Solution of food in the ftomach, how 

performed, 

' , how 

varied, 

Somnifera, 

Soporifera, 

Soul, its effect on the- body, 

Specifics, 

, fiippofed,. lift of, 

Spinach, 
Splenetics, 

Stjechas Arabica,. 

Sternutatoria, 

Stellatas, 

., as Diuretics, 



2 

136 
429 

459 

477 
10 

10 

20 
22 

5r 
52 

117 

118 

37 

37 

4 
41 

44 

43 

250 

39 
199 

488 



Stimulant virtue, foundation in fen- 

fible qualities, 246 

—7 » in what part lodged, ib. 

Stimulantia, fynonyms to, 36 

— , as expectorant, 459 

, manner of their operation, 233 

Stimulants, 
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-Stimulants, definition of, 

effect of, 

of, 




33 

240 

, efiecis in the blood - 
venek, #. 

, on the nervous fyftem, 241 
in the alimenary canal, 242 
contra-indications of in 

the fanguiitrous fyftem, 243 
remarks with regard to 

their ufe, ?^ 

pharmaceutical treatment 

Of, - 347 

particular, 248 

, animal, - 31 8 

~" ~~pe3orant, 4^0, 



Stomach, its fympathy 

of the fyftem 
Stomachica verticill. 
Stomachics, 

Strawberries, qualities 
Sturgeon, 

Styrax calami ta, 



liquida, 
Succi irifpiflati, 

Sucrinom, 

Sugar, nutritive, 
Sulphur, 

Snppuiautia, 
Swan, 

■Sweet tafte of plants, 
Swectncfc in vegetable 
"Syngenefia, 

T. 



expecli 



8 

251 

42 

57 
140 

276 

458 
268 
216 

362 

47.93 

477 

40 




Tartar, as cath. 
Tartarus folubilis, 
Taftc, of great ufe in difcoverins 
qualities of medicines, 

Taftes, arrangement of, 

■ ■ , fimple, 

, compound, 

Ted, 

Temperament, what, 

Temperaments, fanguineous, 

, choleric, 
* melancholic, 
^ m ^ » phlegmatic, 

3s of on the fyftem ; 



286 
476 
428 

2 

164 

ib. 

ib. 

'39 

4 
18 

19 
ib. 

ib. 



Thea, 

Thoracic*, 

Thymus, 

Tobcco. Vide Nicotiana. 

Tormentilla, 

Trifolium paluftre, 

Turkey, 

Turnep, 

Turtle, 

Tumlago, 

U. V. 

Valeriana fylveftris, 
Vaginales, 
Veal, qualities of, 
Vegetables, become acid in t 

macb, 
Venifon, 
Verbafcum, 
Vermes, 

, lift of ufed in food, 

VerticiJlafce, 
Veficantia, 

Vxfcus Quern us, 
Umbella jc, 

■, as diuretics, 



357 

42 

252 

198 
3°4 

458 



fto- 



Urtica, 
Uterines, 
134 UvaUrii, 
164. Vulneraria, 

55 
284 Walnut, 
Water, 



W, 



as a cathartic, 
as emollient, 
as atten uant, 




Terra Japonica. Vide Catechu. 

Texture ol vegetables, dk&$ of 



263 



55 



Wheat, 

Wine, as ftimulant, 

, as fedative, 

» of different countries, 
marks on, 
Wines, auftere, as aftringents, 
Winteranus Cortex, 
Woodcock, 

Y. 

Youth, defcriprjon of, 

Zedoaria, 

Zibethum, -> 

Zinc, 

Zinziber, * „ 
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201 
126 

49 

127 

231 

146 
ib. 

248 
36 
92 

139 
2ir 

253 

488 

211 

43 

211 

4i 

83 

406 

47 I 
226 

4O6 

75 
309 
359 

3i6 

220 

2 73 
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381 

'94 

273 
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I. 22. 

"P. 12. L 4. 



1.27. 



1. 28. 

P.'* 13.1. n* 



*" OMty m'a'y caufe plethora; as mbtafity, though a greater 
quantity, iVfccreted, it is not fet 'off from the body, and 
may therefore prefc upon the 1 veffels and caufe plethora. 

For viz. read befides thofe of. ; ' . 

For of thefe proportions, feddmd proportions of thefe, 

for as their Ids or greater -florid colour, read as the lefs 
or more florid colour of the whole. 

For pure principle, read to '■; the abundance of a pure wa- 
tery parr, as feline matter jraayy &c." 

After arterious coats,-, add in proportion to thofe of the 



\ 1 



'. veins. 
• • . * 

For people, read animals, . 

For. the whole of this *nd the following paragraphy to produ- 
ced,/.*^./.. 3. z fmc 9 read : ■ 

5 . Different ft ate ofthjiervp'usjxwer with regard to fen- 

fibility,irritability, mobility 4 and"ftrcngtb. By fenfibility we 
mean the fitnefs for haying fchfction excited by external 

■ impreflion ; and as different forces of impreffion are tier 
ceflary to move different perfons* the. fenfibility is great- 
er, as the lefe force of imprefion is neceffary to fexuation. 
By irritability, we '"ittean the ftriefe for' having motions 

. excited in confequence of ftawtibn, or other caufes ; and 

*this appears different, not only with refpecl to the de* 
gree of force in the caufe, but with refpeft to the extent 

of the effects in the fyftem. thus i of two perfons, not 

only one will be vomited by a much fmaller quantity 
of an emetic than the other, but alfo two perfons taking 

4 

the fame dofe will be very differently affe&ed, while, in 
the one, the effe&s will be confined to the ftomach, and 
the parts neceffariiy Connected with it in.vomiting, and, in 
the other, the effects will be extended fo as to produce 
convulfions over, the whole body. Of the difference of 
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EMENDANDA. 

fenfibility we arc able to judge but grofkly, as it does not 
always depend on the degree of force in impreffion, but 
in this refpe&is greatly changeable by cuftom and practice- 
This is particularly to be obferved, that there is a great 
difference between the fenfibility to a fingle impreffion, 

and the fenfibility to the difference of force in the lame 
fpccies of impreffions, or to the difference of iinpreffions 
nearly akin to one another. Thus, there may be two 

perfons equally fenfible to the fmalleft impreffions of any 
fapid body on the tongue ; but, while the one may be able 
to diftinguifh only green from bohea tea in infunon, and 
hardly any difference in the quahties of each, the other 

fhall be able to dilHnguim not only many different de- 
grees in the qualities of either fpecies, but alfo, in the cafe. 

of their mixture, be able to difcern the proportion in 
•which they are mixed together. The lame difference 
of fenfibility occurs more frequently flill with refpecr, to 
found. A perfon may be exquifitely fenfible to the foft- 
eit impreffion of found, but, at the lame time, may be ve- 
ry little fenfible to any difference of tones. Irritability 
mull commonly be connected with fenfibility ; for, as 
motion depends upon feniation, that, therefore, will be 
generally in proportion to this : But they are not abfolute-- 
It connected ; for, independent of the nervous power in 
the brain, the fubjeft of feniations, initability is often va- 
ried by the greater or lefier tenfion, and perhaps other cir- 
aunilances, of the moving fibres themfelves. Both fenfi- 
bility and irritability are often connected with the weak- 
nefs of the nervous power, never remarkably with its 
ftrength. 

Another particular in which the ftatc of the nervous 
power may be different, is mobility, that is, the facility 
and readinefc with which not only motions are in gene- 
ral 
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ral excited, but efpecially that alfo with which different mo- 
tions fuccecd one another. In the firft refpeft, mobility is 
the fame with irritability; but, in the laft, it is fomewhat dif- 
ferent. It is obvious, that the nervous power or fenfori- 
um, is more tenacious of impreffions in one perfon than in. 
another j and the change, therefore, from one motion to a- 
nother, will, in fuch perfon s, be in the fame proportion ; 
which amounts to this, that there is a difference of mobility 
in the nervous power of different perfons. However, we 
obferve that this mobility is commonly greatefi. in the moll 
fenfible and irritable fyftems. Laffly, The nervous power, 
or energy of the brain, differs greatly in point of 'flrength. 
Some have fuppofed that the flrength of the body depend- 
ed upon the ftrength of the firaple folids; and I allow that it 
is often connected with this. But, as the ftate of the fimple 
folids cannot be fuddenly changed, thofe changes of debili- 
ty and ftrength which are fudden and tranfitory, muft be 
owing to changes in the ftate of the nervous power. Thus, 
at the invafion of- fevers, we obferve a confiderable debility 
take place, more fuddenly than we can fuppofe any change 
to be made in the ftate of the fimple folids. Again, in ma- 
niacal perfons, there is often an incredible increafe of 
ftrength, which we cannot fuppofe to proceed from an in- 
creafed rigidity of the fimple folids fo fuddenly produced. 
This flrength, &c. 
After blood add veffels. 

For h'aemoptoifis, read hacmoptyfis.. 

Dele peripneumony, 

After fecretion, add of oil; 

For E. g. 1. read to this purpofe obferve, i.Thatv 

Dele 2. and what follows ', to caufes, 1. 16. 

r 

For fo, read produced. 

Dele and particularly irritability.. 
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Page 20. 1. 24. For that, read their, 

P. 22. !. 22. F$r This, read The neceffity of a certain degree of tenfion. 
P. 23,1. I . For Repetition, &c. to accurate, /. 3 . raft/Repetition diminifh- 

cs fenfibility, and if, upon occafion, it feems to increafe 

it, it is only in fo far as it renders perception of the differ- 
ent degrees of impreflion more accurate. 

I.21. For a ftrong emetic, read frequent emetics. 

P. 2<5.1. 3. For flexion, read extenfion. 

P. 2 7. 1, i. For this,&c. to fteadinefs, /. 4. read AH this is alEiled, not on- 
ly by the influx into the fcveral mufcles becoming more 
free, but alfo by frequent repetition, as it is only by fuch 

experience that we learn the moft proper attitude and 
concurrence of mufcles for performing any action with 
facility and fteadinds. 

P. 27.I. 7. Dele Thus, &c. to effea, /. 10. 

P. 50. L 15. For did read does. 

P. 31. 1. tut. For is the rule, &c. to health,/*. 32. /. 2. readis declaring the 

change to be made in the (late of the body necefiary for 
changing a difeafed ftatc to that of health . 

P. 22. L 22. For for, raiiinftead of. ' 
P. 39. 1. ult. For diflblves, read refolves. 
P. 40.1. 1. After food, add inftead of. 



1. 13. For even it is not free of the vinous 

the vinous. 
P. 5 1 . 1. 5. For nutritious juice, read gaflric Iiqu 

I, 3. a fin. Dele by a weight appended. 
P. 52.I. 7. For former read firmer. 
P. 57. 1. 6. Dele The pear, &c. to digefled, /. 10 

P. 62.L 2. For no, read little. 

P. 64.I. 5. For Nafturtium, read Braffica. 

P. 69. 1. 2 1. For red beet, read white beet. 

P. 7 3. 1. 1 1 . Dele in thcEaft-Indies, to European 

P. 81 • 1. 18. For culture, read manure. 
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p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 



p. 
p. 



p. 



97.1. 20. 
97.1.27. 



p. 08 



Page 84. line 10. For which has made it a doubt, read but it is a doubt 
P. 96.I.19. For veal read chicken 

For both folution, read both flow folution 
For to this head, &c. to ftimulus, /. 29. read to this head of dif- 
ficult mixture; for though the vegetable food may continue 
long in the ftomach,it gives little ftimulus to the fyftem. 
For cucumbers, &c. read cucumbers, fructus, 
. For caufe, read occafional caufe 
For crude, read rude 
For that men, read that thofe men 
4. For fciences, read fcenes, 

. r7. For like animal food it does not, read it does not like animal 

food, 

. 8. & 9. For. will often be fo, read as it may often be 
For rules of the cookery, read rules for the ufe 
For milk, &c. to expofed to, read milk expofed for fome time 
to the air, fuffers more or lefs of 



101. 
102. 

103. 

no. 



in. 
"3- 



114 



P. I15 



9- 
11* 

3- 

21. 



9- 
18. 



10. 
11. 

18. 
23. 

20. 



After therefore, add the former 
After vigorous, add the latter 

For cured, read curd . 

For or addition in, read in or added to 

iw cow's milk, &c. to all, /. 3 1. read cows milk allows lefs. of 

its oil to be feparated with the whey j from that of fheep 

and goats, there is more. 
Condiments, &c. to conftitutkms,^w# be Italics ; 
For roafted is not, read boHed is. 

For more, read lefs.. 
Dele only 

For alfo, read rather _ 

Dele upon the whole, and to the end of the paragraph. 
Dele not 

i 

After beafts, a</i and birds 



P.. 116, 1. 23. 
P. 119. 1. 29. 

P. 120. 1. io\ 

I..17. 

' 1. 18. 
P. 129.1.16. 

P. 135.L 5. 

P. I38. 1.12. 

P. 140. 1. 10'.. For Rara, r^iRaia 
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Page 14a line 29. For Canns, read 

P. 149. 1. 3. a fin, For ftronger motions, read exercife 

1. 2. a fin. For vigorous efforts, read activity. 

P. 150. 1. 20. For fillies re ad buds . 

P. '.76. l.uk. For "Wine, read Steel 

P. 187. Note I. uk. AfUr Ruflel, add Diff. de Cupro Edin. 1757. 

P. 191. 1. 9, For in melting antimony with nitre, read by applying nitre 

to the martial jegulus of antimony in fufion. 

1. 23. Fcr confequence, read caufes 

P. 215. Note . For by the late Dr Millar, read by D r Cullen hi m felf ; 

P. 217. 1. 17. For Bold, read Bowles. 

P. 226. 1. 5. After \yMX£x r add rubbed on the outfide of the noftrils. 

P, ' 230. 1. pen. For Borrago, readlEmgo, 

P. 236. 1. 1 3. For No doubt, &c. to likeways, 1. 17. read Many think that 

emetics are fpecifically dupofed to operate on the fibres of 
the ftomach, and purgatives on thofe of the inteftines ; 
and it is alleged, that, when mixed with the blood, their 
operation is only upon thefe parts : But, the experiments 
adduced in proof of this fa& are very fallacious 5 and it is 
ftill probable, that the effefrs of thefe medicines, as com- 
monly exhibited, depend entirely on the quantity and fo- 
lubility of the medicine, and fenfibility of the different 

parts. 

P. 227.1. 4. F cr operations, read fecretions. 
P. 2^8. L -4. For'ii not, reed and perhaps 

U 5. After organ, place a feint, and add, If the ftimulant exter- 
nally applied achs only on the nerves of the fkin, it will 
caufe 
1. 9. For This lafl has, read Thefe effe&s have 
1. x 1 • Mm§ of the manufcripts we have fen make any tolerable fenfe 

of t his paragr of *, and it Jbould therefore, perhaps, be left 
cut altogether; but ivefhall venture to give here ivhat we 

conceive to be the Doclor 9 s fenfe of this matter. 
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Abftracting from the effects of the increafed action of 

the moving fibre's upon the motion of the'fluids; we think 
it proper here to confider more fimply the effects of fti- 

mulants on the moving fibres themfelves. Thefe are, in 
general, the increafmg the influx, or exciting the action 

of the nervous power in the fibres; and this, according to 
the different degrees of force in the ftimulus, may be in 
different ft ates; as, i.Anincreafeof toneonly, 2.Involunta- 
ry and convullive action. And, '3. Spafmodic contraction. 
The tone or conftant tendency to contraction which fub- 
fifts in the moving fibres of living bodies under any de- 
gree of extenfion, is partly owing to the elafticity of the 
fimple folid, but more confiderably to the conftant ener- 
gy of the brain, in determining the nervous power into 
the moving fibres j and it is owing to the various ftates of 

this energy of the brain, that we obferve fuch fudden vi- 
ciflitudes of debility and ftrength in the moving fibres of 
the whole body. Hence, ftimulants applied to any part, 
often have their action communicated to the fenforium, 
and may increafe the energy of the brain fo much, as to 
increafe the tone of the moving fibres over the whole fy- 
ftem. Thefe ftimulants, therefore, may be employ- 
ed as tonics, but feldom with conveniency, as they 
are apt to increafe too much the action of thefe parts, 
•which are otherways expofed to a conftant stimulus. 
Such is the fanguiferous fyftemj and, as the inflammatory 
diathefis confifts in the increafed tone of the heart and ar- 
teries, our ftimulants are very apt to induce or increafe 

this diathefis. However difficult it may feem to diftin- 
guifh between the tonic effects of aftringent, fedative, 
and ftimulant medicines, it is certain, that the ftimu- 
4ants are more remarkable than the others for their inflam- 
matory powers, and are therefore, upon many .occafion?, 
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inconvenient. The influx of nervous power capable of 

giving tone, we fuppofe to be in a Ids degree than is ne- 
cefiary to excite contraction, and it is only when the fti- 
, • mulus is flronger, that contractions are produced. In 
thefe it is obferved, that they are not naturally of long 
continuance, but are necefiarily fucceeded by a relaxation ; 
and fi> far is this a law of the fyftem, that, in many cafes, 
tha* a fHmulus is conitantly applied, it does not produce a 
conllant contraction, but a number of contractions alter- 
nating with relaxations. In this cafe, the motions are 
called convulfions. The motions appearing in this ihape 
depend probably on the force t>f the ilimulus, and the 

degree of contraction produced ; for there is a contrac- 
tion of mufcles which does not alternate with relaxation. 
It is what modern phyficians more ftridly call a fpafm y 
and, as the contraction is not only more permanent, but 
appears aho to be in a more confiderable degree, we think 

it may be confidered as the effect of a ftronger ftimulus.- 
From the whole, it appears, that the effects of ftimulants, 

as operating on the moving fibres only, are, increafing 

tone, exciting convulfions, or producing fpafm j and that 
thefe will arifc according to the degree of force in the fti- : 

mulus and the irritability of the parts taken together.- 

Page 239. fine 1 3. For haunch, rcadlnxt 

?. 440. 1. 14. For effects in, read indications with refped to • 

For mconfiderabk, read ccnfiderable 

For endued, read induced 

After 3. add Where the languor and inertia are efpecially. 
in the extreme veffek, 

For efieds on, read indications with refped to 

for effeds in, read indications with refped to 

For being, read arc 
For e2ed 3 read purpofe 
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Page 2^5. line 28. For niuft be laid afide, read thefe may be neglected; 
P. 247.I. 27* ^ oils, fjflfc/ extracts 

1.' penult. Br eifential oil with water, razi water with effential oil, 
P. 2$$A. 7. i%r without acrimony or, read with little acrimony, and 

with little 
P. ' 256. 1. 18. For As being of the Verticillatae they, read As we have 

faid before of the Verticillatae, fo the Umbellatae 
P. 258- I. 15. For p 9 read^'m 

■ 1. 31. For as on depending on, read by 

P. 259.I. 13. For fenfible, read infenfible 

1. 28. i^/- trachea, read fauces, 

P. 260.L 11. For little, read no fuch 

P. 261.I, 4. a fin. For AUiaciae, read Alliaria 

P. 264.I. 17. For in turpentine, read in oil of turpentine^ 

P. 265.I. 1. For in, read fo they do 

1. 2. For They have, read and have therefore 

1. -21. For have the fame good confequence, read hut it was with 

the good confequence of fuppreiling the gleet. 
P. 271.I. 14. For proper, read peculiar 

P. 274.I. 2. After often, add a part of 

I. 18. After other, add exotic 

+ 

P. 275. 1. 12. For though fometimes he is, read Tor from thefe we un- 

derfland them better, and are lefs 

P. 276.I. 20. For-G. Alpinus, readh. Apinus. 

P. 277.I. 1 4. For in turpentine, read in oil of turpentine. 

P. 278. L v 17. .////tr difcoverable, add only 

P. 284.I. 10. For four, /•«&/ three 

I. 26, -4/~/<?r Abfynthiuin, adtfvulgarc 

1. ult. After that, #aV/ not 
P. 288, 1. 3. a fine For of the paroxyhn, readoi paroxyfms, 

P.. 293. 1. 15. Here, and in fever al other places of this faragrafh^for in- 

termiffion, read remiffion 
P. 204.1. 22. fr War hoflj read Werlhoff, 
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326. Note 1. 
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333. 1. 15. 
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p. 


344.1. nit. 


p. 


345. L 8. 




I. 15. 
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347.I. 14. 
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351.1- 22. 
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353- 1- 5- 




L 19. 




L 25. 


p. 


356.I. 8. 
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357.I- 3. 
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360- 1- 20. 



26. For the degree, rairf the fymptoms 

For caufc of the, /an/ caufe and 

4/te" S- add at one dofe, 

jper of the bar^ read for the ufc of the bark, 

Fcr but here, as in, read as even in 

jDWf /& w£c/* line, and read y the paroxyfm does not come 
on, and no fenfe of cold, palcnefs of the nails, or lan- 
guor,. 

.. Far as ftimulani without the narcotic qualities, read In- 

ftrong wines. both the ftimuiant and narcotic qualities 

are in a high degree 
6. For arrive, read aiife 
. Fcr deftroys, &c. to removed, read weakens the powers of 

feme and voluntary motion, by weakening the energy 
of the fenforiuin. 

For affeded, read affecting 

Far Trallius, here and in other places, read Trailes. 

For that fever, kc.to repetition, read that even* continue- i 

fever confifls of repeated paroxyfms . - 
After remedy, add to 
Fcr have we, read as we have 
For confined to, read retained in 
After molt, add diitant 
F or which, &c. to fuppuratory, read which has been foppo - 

fed to be the poifoning 
Dele Regnerus. 

For Lamberkin, reaiLainbergen,. 
Dele not 
Dele bask 
We are new enabled, by a fight of ether mamt/crips, fa- 

put the whole of this paragraph in a better condition; 

and ghe it accordingly as follows ; 
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■i. o.^Wkh -regard to' every ' affection of the nervous 

power, we have been much m the dark, and particu- 
larly, with regard to the nature of fpafmodic affections, 
and ahtifpafmodic remedies. The learned Gaubius thus 
■ defines fpafm 5 ' • Spafinus dicitar violent a > invita, inordi~ 
tiatd fibrarmi molricium. aclio. The original word in 
the Greek language means no more than contraction } 
but it is neceffary to diftinguim thofe contraftion s 
■which are performed in health, from thofe which are mor- 
bid, and it is only to the lalt that the term fpafm is now 
applied. Dr Gaubius,by the terms of his definition, in- 
tends to exprefs the circumftances of the morbid ftate. 
The actions of mufcles are voluntary or involuntary, 
the fir/hare morbid when invitae, and both are fo 

when violent ae et inordinate*. But, to render the defi- 
nition dill clearer, the term inordinaia muft be under- 
ftood to comprehend a great deal with refpect to both 
the caufe and the manner of contraction : Thus, the-- 
contraction of the heart is ordinarily excited by the in- 
flux cf venous blood, and, in health, is in proportion 
to the flateof that; but, if excited by other caufes, it 
may be faid to be. an hwrdinata contra clio. - The term 
feems to be more properly applied to fome irregularity 
in the. manner of contraction ; and we fhall mention a 
chief mftance of this kind. . We think it is . a law of 
the animal oeconomy, that, the contraction of moving 
fibres '13 naturally fucceeded by a relaxation of them ; . 
and, commonly, the mufcles contracted by the power 
of the will, .or other natural caufes, are eafily ftretch- 
ed out. again by their antagonifts, or other powers ap- ' 
plied. If, therefore, it 'happens, that the contraction 
of- a mufcle js not fpontaneoufly fucceeded by a relax- ■ 
ation, and does not eafily yield to antagonifl or other- 
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ftretcbug powers applied, "fuch a' contraction may "be 

' laid to be inardlnata ; and it is to this ftate of contrac- 
tion, that many of the moderns confine the term fpafm, 
while the other ilates of inordinate contraction they 
call convollions. Thus, Dr Gaubius, ' Qui fpsfmum 

* a convuliione dutinguunt, ilium vocant cominuam, 
c hanc alternantem, mufculorum con traction cm.' This 

.excellent author, however, is doubtful if fuch diftinc- 
-tionisnecefiary ; ' Ferinde fuerit,' fays he, * nuin eodem 
6 an diverfis nominibus utere : Uterque ciiim ciTectus 

* ad idem genus pertinet, partes eafdem occupat, fi- 

* milefque et caufas et differentias agnofcit ; cuin et 
' haud raro alius in alium tranmV It is certainly juft, 

as the learned author obferves, that thefc affections are 
nearly related to each other, and truly belong to one ge- 
nus ; but, at the lame time, they are evidently different 
fpecies, and may therefore properly be diftinguUhed 
by different appellations. However, we mult own, 
that this is hardly the place for it, as we cannot fay that 
the feveral medicines to be here mentioned under the 
title of antifpafmodic,are more fuitcd to the one than 
to the other fpecies of affection. We find ourfelves 
obliged to comprehend both cafes under the tide of 
fpafmodic affections; and, by antifpafmodic, we mean 
fuch medicines as are fuked to take off either, or both 
affections. 

As to their manner of operating, it is difficult to ex- 
plain. Spafinodic affections may depend upon an ex- 
traordinary influx cf nervous power, and that, either in 

confequence of a ftimulus applied to the part or to the 
fenforium, or in confequence of an unequal diffribu- 

. tion, depending upon the weaknefs and mobility of 
the nervous power* From hence it may be perceived, 
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why fometime* fedatives and' fometiifte* fttftrttiftftft 

prove BrttHjMfimkfie, and fome have thought, that all 
airtifpairtioitea ate cither the one or the other ; but 
befides thoffe fflote dbvtotifly fedative or ftimulant, 
thete feem to be antifpafiriodics dilHnQ: from both. 
Stimulants are very generally fuch to the fanguiferous 
fyftem, and very often fedatives fhew the fame effeds; 
but there are antifpafmodics -which do not at all. Again, 
there are antifpafmodics which difcover none of the 
narcotic qualities of fedatives*} and therefore, from 
both confiderations,we.prefume there are antifpafittd- 
dics diftind from both the ftimulants and fedatives. 
We fhall indeed have occafion frequently to fay, that 
the antifpafmodics are intimately connected with thefe 

' other claffes j but ftill, we do riot allow this to be uni- 
verfal, and would rather aflert, that moft. 6f the medi- 
cines in our fill of amifpafmodks are more fuch than 
in proportion to their ftimularit or fedative properties. 

Page 266.'lme 21 . For which, &c. /oas, read wherefore, -as plants of this clafs 

are frequent in Europe* and 

P, "60. 1. 3. & P« 374* 1* 5 : « a ^ e $ 6r Mamgira', rwtt/Menghini, 

I. 23. Fcritis rejected with an uneafy' feniktion, at the fame 

time producing heat,- read this is affected with an un* 
■ ■ eafy fenfatron of heat* 

1. 26. For the diverfity, read this diver fity 

. . ) t pen . Form its, read whh teijdefts to its 
p. 370.I. 17. After recommended, add in eplepiy, 

p, 37 1 , fc j< a fine And in -other plates of thai paragraph, for Ertfypelas, r/ad 

-Eryfipelas* - - 

P. 37s, K 15. Forcm r teadtv*tt* 

J>, 375.1. 7- -ForIateritia«v.i ,, «JM?la«erithnaj.. 
P. 385.I. 4« For ftretching, read flraitening 

1. 26. For of that impregnation, read of it in that condition. 
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A 

Ipark muft he underfiood to be ftnQly confined to thbfe 
fertf, (fit opfy which refute, to the chemical doclrine of 
the fluids. i far we-hmo 4hat in other refpeBs our au- 
thor has a high, efieem of the, judgment and erudition of 
Dr Holler. 

P. 390.I. 1 a. For even admit not of diffufion,ra&/ readily admit of dif- 

fufion; 

1. 14. For decompontion, read resolution of theirmixture. 
P. 39 1 . 1. 6. Forihc admixture of the whole, read their being laid on 

r 

one another j. 
P. 393. L 18. Before There, add Befida theft 

1. 1 9. For blood, read body r 

I. 20. After and, add may again be 

1. pen. For in, read from 
P. 3 94. L 3 . a fine For formerly, read formally 

1. nit. For changed, read formed 
p. 395. 1. 5. & 6. For perfectly extract, read fairly refolve 

1. 7. & 10. For decompofition, read resolution. 

I. 11. After it, add in its original form. 
P. 469. 1. 5. For did not beware, read was not aware 

1. 10. For flowing ropy from the vein, read of blood's concre- 
ting, and forming a rope as it flowed from the vein, 
1. 12. For veflel, read limb 
P. 297. 1. 19. For body, bottom, read a folid body immerfed, the bot- 
tom, 

P. 399. 1. 26. For are far from being of a perfect difpofirion, read fecm 

not to be of a perfeel fluidity, 

P. 400.I. 4. For to each other, read of each, 

1. 7. Marking; 1. read and. t 



• .,• £ 0M^ .£.4 rf $ A, ■ *f*s 

Page 400. law^ij. After lctynr,;aB? and'if atlsy $ne<&e Ipcl&wifcli- 

-,-. iV «I>**^-. • -v -!Mi^e^ thViafme '^%^ b^tacrrfed^mujrte- 
'cdme more v and more putrid, and thereby occafiona 
• ; ' ^greater^uidityof the while;. 
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Pi- • 40X&*' ^.''^FcrThU.itiaft &Ci Whack, 7. 6\. /W This may be dimi- 

nifhed either by too great evacuation or by the ordinary 
evacuation not being fupplied by drink. 

P. 401.I. io~ For more faeces, are. produced,- read lefe nourifliment is 

extra&ed^ ' . 

I. 15.. For it, read 1$ 

Is 1 8. Dele except, &c. to folidsj h 19* 

L. 2 5. For there is, Scc/fo fecretion, read there is no exhalation or 

diffipation of fluid parts but what is made by fecretion.. 

1. 26. After than, add that * 

1. 27. ./f/frr reft, <w/</ is produced j 

P. 402.I. 21. JD*/forthe moving power * ■- 

P. 404. .h 29. Dele and it is, &c. to reftored,./; 31, 

P. 405.I. 19. For caufe, read fubject 

P, 406.I. 23. Iftr 'diffiifed over the fyftem, read is diffufed over 

the fyftem; and. 

P . 407.I. 21. For whence, read when 

L' 22;. For curdles it, read feparates the oil, 

1.. 27. . .For Now when this is gone, I find, read Now though this 

difeafe is gone, I ftillfind. ' : 

P. 41 j .-1. 5.. Fbrm^read a large quantity, 
P. 4X2.I. 24. After one, add part 

P, 414..L 24. After membrane,, tfdior.into the, cavities, 

P. 415. 1. 6, Before A- faulty, add The fluidity of the blood may alfo be 

varied by the propprtionand ftate of the more denie and. 

1 

concreting parts of it, and the fluidity may be increafed . 
either by a defect of thefe parts, or by a diminution of 

their, force of cohcfion, . 
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9*&#$,hm 6. 9m ftid yu^rmd<A **tn«e coi&te* pirt» of the 
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1. 26. Zfcfc TO&fett*, &C »|XitKfe$ion, /. 30. on/ */</, This 



P. 


416.1, 




L 




I. 


p. 


417.I, 


p. 


419.1. 




i. 



may nappea tfos ihc^wb^jrtKtcding too far towards, 
putreiactian, or from other caufcs, of an over propor- 
tion of feline matter in the blood. 
9. For fecond, read firft 

10. For vifcidity of tic fluids, read vhad fluids, 
ult. After demulcents, add which 
4. For putrid, read acrid 

16". For SIMPLE GUMS, rci&mCILAGINOS A 
20« Fifr Si r«?tf 3IY 
P. 420.I. 7. For the foundation of, read to have its virtues depending 

on 
1. pen. /cr foreign, read different 
P. 422. 1. 19. For I doubt, &c. to fubclavian, /. 19. read I doubt if even 

the chyle ever appears there, as lbme alledge-confidering 
the diffufion it mall undergo immediately after paffing 
from the thoracic duct, into the fubclavian vein. 

P. 428. 1. I. After aloes, add a pint y and after ointments, add it has 

been 

P. 429. L 18. For and befides^&c. U dofc, r«afand when the alkali of 

the forobfe tartar is taken away, the cream of tartar 
does not remain m a fumoent 



P. 43 1- 1 . 


9. Fcr that art has, read that medicines have 


P. 432. 1. 


3. Dele only 


L 


5. For acid, read metal 



1. pea. For rather nave, readfhev 

t. pen. Fsr viz. &c. to aphthae, read and their operation is proba- 
bly by ftimuladng the exeretories, and drawing forth a 
fluid, by winch crafts and floughs are puihed of. 
P. 432.1. nit. Fcr cough, read catarrhal affection, 

P. 43 3. 1. I. Fcr mouth, read mouth of the glands or throat, 
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Page 433. line 22, 4|W-diibtder'|^^unrittt:fihntWki^ kflf difpdfed to 

ferment than the ripe; 

P. 434. 1, 6\ For acefcents, read acids, and for acids, /■«?</ acefcents 

1/ 8. i0^foihe,Wibad' '* 

1. 14. Forfyftem, read p&xts o£ thefyftem. 

P. 4||*1* 3» ^0/* exerting, read exerted 

+ 

P. 437* -• 8. col. 1; /M? elix. vitr. dulce 

1* 8. col. 2. /)?/<? nitrum coraliatum 

1. 22. j^ir included, Aft/ here 
I. pen. After but, <mW their defects are fupplied, and 
P. 438.I. 5. The diffidence txpreffed in this paragraph, however proper 

in general, happened to be ill placed here. We are well 
perfuaded, that Dr Culhn is nowfatisfed that the expe- 
riments of Sir John Pringle are fufficiently confirmed, and 
appear to have been planned with fagacity, executed 
with exaclnefs, and communicated with the greateft fide- 
lity. Infbort, every one is now agreed, that this excel- 
lent philofopher and phyfician has made very ufeful and 
important difcoveries on this fubj eft. 
L pen. For method, read operation 
P. 439.I. 12. After evacuants, add diffufed 
P. 440. 1, 2. After applied, add near 

I. 12. For in the head, read about the head, 
P. 443.I. 1. For increafing, read breaking 

P. - 450. 1. >u For ,one twentieth .part of a grain, read a very finall quan- 
tity 
P. 452.I. 12. For Draffiae, read drageae 
P. 453. 1. 6\ Dele&nsli, and after calomel, add alone ' 

.]. 15. After is, add again - 
P. 454.I. I. For diffufe, read difficult 

L 8. After mercury, add as the corrofive fublimate 
1. 20. For means, read caufes 

P. 457.I. 8. For hydropic, read hydragogue 

E 
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JRf- of pi or fin, readoffebm Jn fo -viil 

^Vr prevents, read occafions 

After blood, «<£/ -which ufuafly happens 

For Practitioners have fpoke of giving, read The lame Dr 

Robinfon gave ■ 
Dele and fulphur, - 

After mercury, add combined with 
For crocus, read regulus 
For Comchuis,m&/Cornacbmij 
pen. k ult. Fcr emetic nitre, read cmeticusi mite 
After purge, 'add the -whole body 

For -where in confequence of the, read whereby they 
make a 

After head- read and 

After evacuation, add mzdc from the extremities of the 
descending aorta, 

1 . 25. After cathartics, add but it may be proper alfo to point out 

more particularly fome of their bad effects, 
P. 477. 1. 16. Far jiii, read 5U 

1. 19. F^r irritability, read fome of its purgative quality 

1. 19. Fcr from, read by 

1. co. Fcr without, read free from 

1. 32. Before haemorrhoidal, add and 

P. 484. 1. - 2. Far bed, read moft frequently employed 

1. 25. For diifufed in water, read very -well divided, 

P. 485. 1. 1 2. & 13. For The Pharmacop. Edinenfis, read They - 

1. 2 8. For and this, warf This for duTolving (ilver 

P. 486. 1. 21. After thefe, addm increafing urine, 

). 22. & 23. Dele Dr Ward's powder is the only certain diuretic 
1. 23. For This, read The failure of the diuretics 
1. 25. Dele and alfo, add^ We may be diiappointed in many fup- - 

pofed diuretics- 
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line 29. 
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pen. 


P. 
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22. 
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1 



P- 493 



1 

, Jfy\afoirjgentibus curando, readjpx aftringentia pellendo. 
After abfqrption, add they draw out 

1 

JTor.cafe, rou? pra&ice 

, For mitigated with acids, read properly diluted. 

For without, read-mth our 

For found, read founded 

1 

For an inter million, read a new acceffion, 

After motion, add has been blamed 

For whether is, read whether it is 

After explained, add byfuppofing an affinity between the 

medicine and the fluid to be fecreted, 
For none fuch, read no fpccifk ftimuli of the uterus 
For derivation, read determination, 
For eftablilhed, read near at hand, , 



